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ADVERTISEMENT TO EDITION loai. 


Sm Wamkh Scott left two inferlcavod copies of his Lirr. or 
NAVOLf.oN, in both of which his excentors have, found various 
corroetinns of flic text, and additional notes. They wore directed 
l)y hi.s testament to tal;e ctire, that, in ea-se a new edition of the 
work were called for, the annotations of it nii.i;lit hocom]>Iolcd in 
the fa.shion here adopted, dates and oilier marginal ehieidations 
regularly introduced, and the text it.'^clf, wherever there appeared 
any redundancy of Ftatenicnl, abridged. With thc.se instruction.s, 
e.xccpt the la,«t, the Editor has now endenvonred to comply.' 

“ Walter .Scott,” s.ay.s Gocthc, “ pressed his childhood among 
the stirring scones of the Amorican W.ar, and was a j’outli of 
seventeen or eighteen wlnm the French Revolution broke out. 
Now well advanced in the fifties, having all along been favourably 
placed for olj.servation, he proposes to lay before irs his views and 
recollections of the important events thrmigli which lie has lived. 
The riche.sf, the easic.st, the most celebrated narrator of tlic cen- 
tury, undert.akcs to write the history of his own time. 

“ What e.xpoefalions the announccnicnt of such a work must 
liave excited in me, will he understood hy any one who remcm- 
hens that I, twenty yc.ars older than Scott, conversed witli PaoH 
in the twentieth year of my age, and with Napoleon himself in 
the sixtieth, 

“ Through that long series of ye.ars, coming more or less into 
contact with the great doings of the world, I failed not to think 
isefiou.sly on what was pas.sing around mo, and, after my own 
Tashion, to connect so many extraordinary mutations into some- 
thing like arrangement and interdependence. 

“ What could now bo more deliglitful to me than leisurely and 
calmty to sit down and listen to the discourse of such a man, 
while clearly, truly, and with all the sldll of a great artist, he re- 
calls to me the incidents on which through life I have meditated, 
and the influence of which is still daily in operation?” — Post- 
■Immous Worhs, vol. vi., p. 253. 

' [In tlni present edition (18131 Sir Walter Scott’s Notes have the letter S 
aflixed-to them, all of thcyptlicrs having heen collected hy the Editor.] 
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THr:«‘N{<.n{ nm! j'«rp:vi' nf fin-i WnrJ,, linvo, in ilir rr.nr^t' <>f 
its. p7(i]i!ul!y <■“< nSially cliniir.Ml fniin v.linl tin’ 

Antlii'ir tiriptnally priij''i>''tl. If nt fin jtu-n'ly n*- a 
firicf and jKipular ab'-Irarj oi She liff r-f flir‘ v.nnili rfiil man, 
anil tin; iiv?i rMraonlinary of tl:i' la'.t tliiiiy yfar.‘> ; in 

!-1iort, to timilafo fhc njjU'n" \f J ftio--; int'-rv'liii;: h'ntm'V of tlu' 
PTiTit Ilrit'nli Admiral, liv fJir r<M‘f-Latirt'atc of llritr.In. The 
Ainlior na'- jinrily induce! Jo iind('r;al;i- tlif fa4,', l<y liafitif; for- 
nirrly dnimi jip for u jn rjo*!iral ncrlc — “ Tin' r.dinVnri;li .Njinnal 
— fin; lsi>-!iiry of fisc {no croaf cainpaicnn <'f lin>4 and 
lfil.5; .and tlmv; volnnu-'^ ^totx' flio cninpa'.'i nr'!t,'md to llm pro* 
po'^i'd norJ;. An introdurton' volutiu', iji'ini; a f;t-!nTal iircmmt 
of tin Uisc and I'n'Cr*-^-* of llir rn nrh llt-vDlmiDH. wa'i tlioiiRlil 
iiacc'CFary ; and tlm ( inple vo!tiint',on a tin. me <'f ! nrh extent, f oen 
jnvdlod into tv.o. 

A.« tlie Antlmr riiininncd ntidcr .nti anrinymoud title, Im emdd 
neither f-eel; nor e.Npeci iiifonnaiion fnitn tlio'e who had ht-en 
.actively onpfjed in the chaii"efiil jcencs which he n.'ia atletnjit- 
inp to record; imr vns hit ol)j<ct more amhition.t than that of 
comprc.‘i-in" and arranein^ nirh inforniation the ordinary 
anthoritiet afforded. Circmiif-t.aiicc.y, however, tmconncctcd with 
the nnderi.ahiji"-, induced him Jo l.ay .a.tide .nn incriijuilo,^ any far- 
ther attempt to prcFcrvc which have hecn considered ns 
afTcctation ; and rince hi.s having done fo, he has lieen favoured 
with acco.'^s fo Eonie vnhiaMe matcriaip, most of which have now, 
for the first time, Fcen flic JigJif. Por these he refers to the 
Appendix at the clo.^o of the Work, where the reader will find 
several arficlc.s of novelty and interest. Tliough not at liberty, 
in every case, to mention the «jnarter from whicli his inforniation 
lia-s been derived, the Author lias hcon careful not to rely upon 
•’any which did not come from suflicicnt authority, lie has neither 
gmbhed for anecdotes in the libels .and private scandal of Ihc 
time, nor has ho solicited information from individuals who could 

J This work was hecon in litc Mimmer of It!;.'; the failure of the .Author’s 
»boo!isellcr.s. Messrs. Coiistnhle and Co., wliicli occurrcil in January, ItKG, ncces- 
Barily involved tlic di.sclosiire of their privalo transnetions witli Sir tVniler 
Scott; and ho liimsclf made the public confession of his beini; tlie solo writer 
of the tVavcricy Novels, at the first dinner of the EdinburEli Theatrical Fund 
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not be impartial witnesses in the facts to which they gave en 
dence Yet the various public documents and private infonna 
tion wluch lie lias received, have much enlarged his stock of 
matenals, and increased the whole work to more than twice the 
Eiao originally intended 

On the execution of his task, it becomes the Author to he 
silent Heisawaie itmustexhibit many faults, hutheclaims 
credit for having brought to the undertaking a mind disposed to 
do his subject as impartial justice as his judgment could supplj 
He will be found no enemy to the person of Napoleon The term 
of hostility IS ended when the battle has been won, and the foe 
exists no longer Hia splendid personal quahties — his great tnih 
tary actions and political services to France — will not, it is hoped, 
be found depreciated m the narrative Unhappily, the Author’s 
task involved a duty of another kind, the discharge of which » 
due to France, to Britain, to Europe, and to the world If the 
general system of Napoleon has rested upon force or frauds it is 
neither the greatness of his talents, nor the success of his under 
takings, that ought to stiSe the soiee or dazzle the eyes of him 
who adventures to be hts historian The reasons, however, an 
carefully summed up where the Autlior has presumed to expreu 
a favourable or unfavourable opinion of the distinguished person 
of whom these volumes treat , so that each reader may judge of 
thftir validity for himself 

The name, by an original error of the press, which proceeded 
too far hefoie it was discovered, has been printed with a u , — 
Buonaparte instead of Bonaparte Both spellings were mdtf 
fcrently adopted in the family, but Napoleon always used the 
last,* and had an unquestionable right to choose tho orthography 
which he preferred 

EniNiJtiBGH, June, 1827 


1 BarTaa.iahso{Rciataoceant«f(1i««OaroflliFl3thVeod^ta]rr (Oct. S 
1795 ) calli b rn General Suanapjrle and m tb« coDtract of mairioco betveCD 
NajMteon and Joseph ne atiU exist dr in the rcRlstr; of the second arrondise- 
Taent of Pans, dat^ Itajch 9 1796 bis slenatnro Is so written Ko document 
baa erer been produced • ja srb ch the word appears as Ebnapartr pnor to 
Napoleon a app^ti&ent to the commaodof the Army of Italy 
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CHAPTER I. 

VIKV.- OF THE FKKSCn HEVOI-UTION. 

Jierieic of the state of Europe after the Peace of Vcrraillcs — Eng- 
land — F ranee — tSpain — Prussia — Imprudent Jnnoralions of 
the Emperor Joseph — Plsturlances in his Dominions — liussia — 
France — Her ancient Sgstem of Monarchg — how organised — 
Causes of its Decag — Decay of the Mobility as a body — The new 
Nobles — The Country Nobles — 77ic Nobles of the highest Order — 
The Church — The higher Orders of the Clergy — 7'he lower Orders 
— The Commons — Their increase in Poxcer and Importance — 
Their Claims opgwscd to those of the Prieilrgcd Classes. 

When wc look back on past events, liowever important, it is 
difficult to recall the precise sensations with which we viewed 
them in their progress, and to recollect the feai-s, hopes, doubts, 
and difficulties, for which Time and the course of Fortune have 
formed a termination, so different probably from that which wc 
had anticipated. "When the rush of the inundation was before 
our eyes, and in our ears, we were scarce able to remember the 
state of things before its rage commenced, and when, subsequently, 
the deluge has subsided within the natural limits of the stream, it 
is still more difficult to recollect with precision the terrors it in- 
spired when at its height. That which is present possesses such 
power over our senses and our imagination, that it requires no 
common effort to recall those sensations which expired with pre- 
ceding events. Yet, to do this is the peculiar province of history, 
which will be written and read in vain, unless it can connect with 
its details an accurate idea of the impression which these pro- 
duced on men’s minds while they were yet in their transit. It 
is with this view rhat we attempt to resume the history of Prance 
and of Europe, at the conclusion of the American war — a period 
■ now only remembered by the more advanced part of the present 
generation. 

VOL. I. A 
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FnB^Cn BEVOlUTIOiT. 


[1733 


The peace concluded at Versailles in 1783, Tias reasonably 


the guidance of a ueak, at least a most unlucky administration,' 
had purchased peace at the expense of her North Amencan Em 
pire, and the resignation of supremacy over her colonies , a loss 
great in itself, but exaggerated m the eyes of tlie nation, by the 
rending asunder of the ties of common descent, and exclusive 
commercial intercourse, and by a sense of the n-ars nagcd, and 
expenses encountered for the protection and advancement of the 
fair empire which England found herself obliged to surrender 
The lus+re of the British arms, so brilliant at the Peace of Fon 


retire into port, while those of her combined enemies rode mas 
tera of the channel * The spirit of tlie country also bad been 


task 80 necessary 

Neither had France, the natural nvalof England, come off from 
tite contest in such circumstances of triampli and advantage, as 
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wore likely to ciicoui'age licr to n ppcctly renewal of tlie stnigglc. 
It is true, she liacl seen and conlrihutcd to the humiliation of her 
ancient enemy, but she had paid dearly for the gratification of 
her revenge, ns nations and individuals arc wont to do. Her 
financc.s, tampered with by Kucccssivo sets of minister.s, who 
looked no farther than to temporary expedients for carrying on 
the necessary cxpense.s of government, now presented an akarin- 
ing prospect ; and it seemed as if the wildest and most enterpris- 
ing ministers would h.ardiy have dared, in their most sanguine 
moments, to have recommended either wav itself, or any measures 
of which w.ar might be the consequence. 

Spain w.as in a like state of exh.austion. Slic had been hurried 
into the alli.anco agiiinst England, partly by the consequences of 
the family alliance betwixt her Bourbons and those of Franco, 
but still more by the eager and engrossing dc.>-ire to possess her- 
self once more of Gibraltar. The Castilian pride, long galled by 
beholding this iinj)ortant fortre.ss in the hands of heretics and 
foreigners, highly applauded the war, which gave a chance of its 
recovery, and seconded, with all the power of tho kingdom, the 
gigantic efforts made for that purpose. All these iinmcnso pre- 
parations, with the most fonnidablc means of attack ever used on 
such an occ.asion, had totally failed, and the kingdom of Spain I'c- 
mained at once stunned and mortified by the failure, and broken 
down by the expenses of so huge an undertaking. An attack 
upon Algici-s, in 1704-5, tended to cxh.aust the remains of her 
military ardour. Sp.ain, therefore, relapsed into inactivity and 
repose, dispirited by the miscarriage of her favourite schoine, 
and possessing neither the means nor the axidacity necessary to 
meditate its speedy renewal. 

Neither were the sovereigns of the late belligerent powers of 
iLiat ambitious and active character xvhich was likely to drag the 
kingdoms which they swayed into the renewal of hostilities. The 
classic eye of the historian Gibbon saw Arcadius and llonorius, 
the weakest and most indolent of the Homan Emperors, slumber- 
ing upon the thrones of the House of Bourbon and tho just and 

■ “ The deepest wounds were inflicted on the empire durinc the minorities of 
the sons and prandsons of Theodosius; and after those incapable princes seemed 
to attain ttieape of manhood, they abiindoned tlie cliurcli to tlio bishops, the 
state to the cuniiciis, and tho provinces to tlie barbarians. Europe is now 
divided into twelve powerful, tliouph unequal Itingdoms, three respectable 
commonwealths, ana a v.ariety of smaller, thouph independent states: the 
chances of royal and ministerial talents arc multiplied, at least with tho num- 
ber of its rulers; and a Julian, or Seniiramis, may reign in the north, while 
Arcadius and Honorius again slumber on the thrones of the south.”— Gibbon's 
Dediue and Fall, vol. iii., p. 03G. 

“ It may not be generally known that Louis the Sixteenth is a great reader, 
and a great reader of English books. On penising a passage in my History, 
which seems to compare him to Arcadius or Honorius, he expressed his resent- 
ment to the Prince of B * * * * *, from whom tho intelligence was conveyed 
to me. I shall neither disclaim the allusion, nor examine the likeness ; but 
the situation of the late King of France excludes all suspicion of flattery : and 
I am ready to declare, that the concluding observations of.my third volume 
were written before his accession to the throne.”— G ibbon’s' J/ cwioiJX, vol. i., 
p. H'6 , : . . . 
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United States,* was a trait of character never to he omitted or for 
gotten — “ I have been the last man in my dominions to accede 
to this peace, which separates America from mj kingdoms — I 
will be the hist man, now it is made, to resist any attempt to m 
fringe it” 

The acute historian wliom we have already quoted seems to 
haie apprehended, in tlie character and ambition of the northern 
potentates, those causes of disturbance which w ere not to be found 
in tlie western part of the European republic But Catherme, 
the Semiramis of the north, had her views of extensive domimon 
chiefly turned towards her eastern and southern frontier, and the 
finances of her immense, but comparatively poor and unpeopled 
empire, were burdened with the expenses of a luxurious court, 
’ ** * pleudour of Asia and 

of her empire also, 
mpire had not been 
, nore prompt, though 

less numerous armies of the King of Prussia, her neighbour 
Thus Russia, no less than otlier powers in Europe, appeared more 
desirous of reposmg her gigantic etre^h, than of adientunug 
upon new and haz^^ous conquests Eieu lier views upon Tur 


most tempting opportunities for resumaoj; the course of victory 


and eventful reign, to be desirous of encountenng new hazards m 
the extremity of life His empire, extended as it was from the 


piuiosopiij, sum as ini„iit soon can ujxju me buieie » >^8 
in a common cause, and ought to prevent tlicm, In the niranwhile, 
from wasting their strength m mutual struggles, and gi'iD? ***1 
vantage to a common enemj 

If sueli anticipations occupied and agitated the last jeam of 

I On iteccmuon of the first and eece of ilr Adain*. Jfl Jaot l*a5.— 

RAzau. $ Vien Time, f ol L p S l 
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Frederick’s life, they had not the same cfTcct upon the Emperor 
Joseph II., wl'.o, without the same clear-eyed precision of judg- 
ment, endeavoured to tread in the steps of the King of Prussia, 
as a reformer, and as a eonqueroi*. It would bo unjust to deny 
to this prince the praise of considerable talents, and inclination to 
employ them fov the good of the country which he niled. But it 
frequently happens, that the talents, and oven the virtues of 
sovereigns, exercised without respect to time and circumstances, 
become the misfortune of tlicir government. It is particularly 
the lot of princes, endowed with such personal advantages, to be 
confident in their own abilities, and, unless educated in the severe 
school of adversity, to prefer favourites, who assent to and repeat 
their opinions, to independent counsellors, whoso experience might 
correct their own hasty conclusions. And thus, although the per- 
sonal merits of Joseph II, were in every respect acknowledged, 
his talents in a great measure recognised, and his patriotic inten- 
tions scarcely disputable, it fell to his lot, during the period we 
treat of, to excite more apprehension and discontent among his 
subjects, than if he had been a prince content to rale by a mini- 
ster, and wear out an indolent life in the forms and pleasiu’es of 
a coui’t. Accordingly, the Emperor, in many of his schemes of 
reform, too hastily adopted, or at least too incautiously and 
peremptorily executed, had the misfoi’tune to introduce fearful 
commotions among the people, whose situation he meant to ame- 
liorate, while in his external relations he rendered Austria the 
quarter from which a breach of European peace was most to be 
apprehended. It seemed, indeed, as if the Emperor had contrived 
to reconcile his philosophical professions with the exercise of the 
most selfish policy towards the United Provinces, both in opening 
the Scheldt, and in dismantling the barrier towns, which had 
been placed in their hands as a defence against the power of 
France. By the first of these measures the Emperor gained no- 
thing but the paltry sum of money for which he sold his preten- 
sions,' and the shame of having shown himself ungrateful for the 
important services which the United Provinces had rendered to 
his ancestors. But the dismantling of the Dutch barrier was 
subsequently attended by circumstances alike calamitous to 
Austria, and to the whole continent of Europe. 

In another respect, the reforms carried through by Joseph II. 
tended to prepare the public mind, for future innovations, made 
with a ruder hand, and upon a much lax'ger scale.* The suppres- 
sion of the religious orders, and the appropriation of their re- 

1 “The sum, after long debates, was fixed by the Emperor at'tcn million 
guilders.” — Coxe’s House of Austria, vol. ii., p. 68t). 

2 “ Joseph the Second borrowed tlielanguage of philosophy, when he wished 
to suppress the monks of Belgium, and to seize their revenues : but there was 
seen on him a mask only of philosophy, covering the hideous countenance of a 
greedy despot : and the people ran to arras. Nothing better than another kind 
of despotism has been seen in the revolutionary powers.” — Brissot, Letter to 
his Constituents, 1784. 
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venues to the general purposes of government, had m it &ome- 
thmg to flatter the feelings of those of the Reformed rehgion, 
but, in a moral point of view, the seizing upon the property ot 
any private individual, or public hod), is an invasion of the most 
sacred principles of public justice, and such spoliation cannot be 
V indicated by urgent circumstances of state necessity, or anj plau- 
sible prete'ct of state advantage whatsoever, since no necessity can 
vindicate what is m itself unjust, and no pubhc advantage cau 
compensate a breach of pubhc faith * Joseph was also the first 
Catholic sovereign who broke through the solemn degree of 
reverence attached by that religion to the person of the Sove- 
reign Ponbff The Pope’s fruitless and humibating visit to Vienna 
furnished the shadow of a precedent for the conduct of Napoleon 
to Pius VII * 

Another and yet less justifiable cause of mnovation, pLiced in 
peril, and left m doubt and discontent, some of the fairest pro 
Vinces of the Austrian dominions, and those nhich the wisest of 
their princes had governed w ith peculiar tenderne*8 and modera 
tion The Austrian Netherlands had been m a literal sense dis- 
mantled and left open to the first invader, by the demolition of 
the barrier fortresses , and it seems to have been the systematic 
purpose of the Emperor to eradicate and destroy that love and 
regard for their pnnee and his government, Inch in time of need 
proves the most effectual moral substitute for moats and ram 
parts. The history of the bou«e of Burgundy boro witness on 

J i_ r.vvn — — / 1 V. «♦ ... 1 »h A. 


His alterations were not m Flander*, as elsewhere, confined to 
the ecclesiastical state alone, aUIiough such innovations were 
peculiarly offenaiv e to a people ngidly Catholic, but w ore extend 
ed through the most important parts of the civil government 
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Changes in the courts of justice were tlu’eatened — ^the great seal, 
which had hitherto remained with the chancellor of the States, 
was transferred to the Imperial minister — a Council of State, com- 
posed of commissioners nominated by the Emperor, was appointed 
to discharge the duties hitherto inti’nsted to a standing committee 
of the States of Brabant — their imiversities were altered and new- 
modelled — and their magistrates subjected to arbitrary arrests 
and sent to Vienna, instead of being tried in their own country 
and by their own laws. The Flemish people beheld these innova- 
tions ■with the sentiments natural to freemen, and not a little sti- 
mulated certainly by the scenes which had lately passed in North 
America, where, under circumstances of far less provocation, a 
large empire had emancipated itself from the mother country. 
The States remonstrated loudly, and refused submission to the 
decrees which encroached on their constitutional liberties, and at 
length arrayed a military force in support of their patriotic oppo- 
sition. 

Joseph, who at the same time he thus wantonly provoked the 
States and people of Flanders, had been seduced by Russia to 
join her ambitious plan upon Turkey, bent apparently before the 
storm he had excited, and for a time jaelded to accommodation 
with his subjects of Flanders, renounced the most obnoxious of 
his new measures, and confirmed the privileges of the nation, at 
what was called the Joyous Entry.^ But this spirit of conciliation 
was only assumed for the purpose of deception ; for so soon as he 
had assembled in Flanders what was deemed a sufficient armed 
force to sustain his despotic purposes, the Emperor threw off the 
mask, and, by the most violent acts of military force, endeavoured 
to overthrow the constitution he had agreed to observe, and to 
enforce the arbitrary measures which he had pretended to aban- 
don. For a brief period of t^vo years, Flanders remained in a 
' state of suppressed, but deeply-founded and wide-extended dis- 
content, watching for a moment favourable to freedom and to 
vengeance. It proved an ample store-house of combustibles, 
prompt to catch fire, as the flame now arising in France began 
to expand itself ; nor can it be doubted, that the condition of the 
Flemish provinces, whether considered in a military or in a poli- 
tical light, was one of the principal causes of the subsequent suc- 
cess of the French Republican arms. Joseph himself^ broken- 
hearted and dispirited, died in the very beginning of the troubles 
he had wantonly provoked.^ Desirous of fame as a legislator and 
a warrior, and certainly bom with talents to acquire it, he left his 
arms dishonoured by the successes of tlie despised Turks, and liis 

1 The charter by -which the rrivileKCS of the FleminRS -were settled, had been 
promulcated on the entry of Philip the Good into Brussels. Hence this name. 
— See CoxE. 

- “ Joseph expired at Vienna, in Febmary, 1790, at the age of forty-nine, 
extenuated by diseases, caused or accelerated in their progress by his own 
irritability of temper, agitation of mind, and the embarrassment of his affairs.” 
— ■WnAXALL, vol. i., p. 277 . 
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fair dominions of the Netherlands and of Hungary upon the very 
eve of jnsurrection A lampoon, n-ntten upon the hospital for 
lunatics at Vienna, might be said t© be no unjust epitaph for a 
monarch, one so hopeful and so beloved—" Josephus, ubique 
Secundus, hic Pnmus ” 


lution of 1787, in which the ancient faction of Louvestein, under 
the encouragement of France, for a time completely triumphed 
over that of the StadthoWer, deposed him from his hereditary 
command of Captain General of the Army of the States, and rc- 


nropnetors, nay, of the very ponulace, most of whom were from 
habit and principle attached to tn© House of Orange, the burghers 
of the large towiia d^o^e on the work of revolution with such 
warmth of zeal and promptitude of action, as showed a great 
part of the nuddlisg classes to be deeply tinctured with the dc' 
. * ‘he legu* 

to them 

tecs, did 

, W itliout 

waiting to organize their own force, or weaken that of the enemy 
— wntliout obtaining the necessary countenance and protection of 
France, or co operating with the malecontents in tho Austrian 
Nefherlmd«, they gave, by arresting the Princess of Orange, 
(sister of the King of Prussia,) an opportunity of foreign inter- 
ference, of which that prince faded not to avail himself, llis 
armies, commanded by the Puke of Brunsmek, poured into the 
United Provuices, and with little difficulty possessed themselves 
of Utrecht, Amsterdam, and the other cities which constituted 


matter of general regret On the contrary, it w as consiilerod as 
a probable pledge of the continuance of peace m Europe, espe- 
cially as France, busied with her own affairs, declined interfer- 
ence in those of the United States, 

The Intrigues of Ilussia had, in accomplishment of the ambiti- 
ous schemes of Catlicnne, bghted up war watli Sweden, as well 
as with Turkey; but in both cases hostilities were commenced 
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upon the old plan of fighting one or two battles, and westing a 
fortress of a province from a neighbouring state ; and it seems 
likely, that the intervention of Franco and England, equally in- 
terested in preserving the balance of power, might have ended 
these troubles, but for the progress of that great and hitherto un- 
heard-of course of events, which prepared, carried on, and ma- 
tured, the Fren'ch Revolution. 

It is necessary, for the execution of our plan, that we should 
review this period of history, the most important, perhaps, dur- 
ing its currency, and in its consequences, which the annals of 
mankind afford ; and although the very title is sufHcient to 
awaken in most bosoms either liorror or admiration, yet, neither 
insensible of the blessings of national liberty, nor of those which 
flow from the protection of just laws, and a modcrato but firm 
executive government, we may perhaps be enabled to trace its 
events with the candour of one, who, looking back on past scenes, 
feels divested of the keen and angry spirit with which, in com- 
mon with his contemporaries, he may have judged them while 
they were yet in pi’ogress. 

We have shortly reviewed the st.ate of Europe in general, 
which we have seen to bo cither pacific or disturbed by troubles 
of no long duration ; but it was in France that a thousand cir- 
cumstances, some arising out of the general history of the world, 
some peculiar to that comitry herself, mingled, like the ingredients 
in the witches’ cauldron, to produce in succession many a formid- 
able but passing apparition, until concluded by the stern Vision 
of absolute and military power, as those in the drama are intro- 
duced by that of the Armed Head.* 

The first and most effective cause of the Revolution, was the 
change which had taken place in the feelings of the French to 
wards their government, and the monarch who was its head. 
The devoted loyalty of the people to their king had been for 
several ages the most marked characteristic of the nation ; it was 
their honour in their own eyes, and matter of contempt and ridi- 
cule in those of the English, because it seemed in its excess to 
swallow up all ideas of patriotism. That very excess of loyalty, 
however, was founded not on a servile, but upon a generous prin- 
ciple. France is ambitious, fond of military glory, and willingly 
identifies herself with the fame acquired by her soldiers. Down 
to the reign of Louis XV., the French monarch was, in the eyes 
of his subjects, a general, and the whole people an army. An 
army must be imder severe discipline, and a general must possess 
absolute power ; but the soldier feels no degradation from the re- 
straint which is necessary to his profession, and without which 
he cannot be led to conquest. 

Every true Frenchman, therefore, submitted, without scruple- 


> See Macbeth, act iv.. ec. i. 
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I appeared neces 
victonous llie 
less 15 an indivi 
itrated honour of 

the kingdom , and in this Bentunent, however extravagant and 
Quixotic, there mingled much that ssas generous, patriotic, and 
disinterested The same feeling was anakened after all the 
changes of the Revolution, by the wonderful successes of the 
Individual of whom the future volumes are to treat, and who 
transferred, in many Instances to liis own person, by deeds al 


commands, each in hia degree bound to advance the honour and 
glory of the common countiy When such sentiments were at 
their height there could be no rourmuruig against the pcculmi 
privileges of the nobility, any more than against the almost ab 
solute authority of the monarch Each had that rank in the state 
which was regarded as his birth right, and for one of the lower 
orders to repine that he enjoyed not the immunities pecuhar to 
the noblesse, would liave been as unavailing, and as foolsli, as 


suiiei'eu lu lus u >ii petboii, was uiaue up lU u u lu v 

by hi3 interest in (he natio^ 

Was a citizen of Pans postpone 1 in rank to tho lowest military 
officer, he consoled himself by reading the v ictorics of tho I rcnch 
arms in i i 
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if Louis had tlic satisfaction of heliolding the splendid piles of 
Versailles and the Louvre arise at his command, the subject ad- 
mired them when raised, and liis real portion of pleasure was 
not, perhaps, inferior to that of the founder. The people were 
like men inconveniently placed in a crowded theatre, who think 
little of the personal inconveniences they are subjected to by the 
heat and pressure, while their mind is engrossed by the splend- 
ours of the representation. In short, not only the political opi- 
nions of Frenchmen but their actual feelings, were, in the earlier 
d.ays of the eighteenth century, expressed in the motto which 
they chose for their national palace — “ Earth hath no nation like 
the French — no Nation a City like Paris, or a King like Louis.” 

The French enjoj’cd this assumed superionty with the less 
chance of being undeceived, that they listened not to any voice 
from other lands, which pointed out the deficiencies in the frame 
of government under which they lived, or which hinted the supe- 
rior privileges enjoyed by the subjects of a more free state. 
The intense love of our own country, and admiration of its consti- 
tution, is usually accompanied with a contempt or dislike of fo- 
reign states, and them modes of government. The French, in the 
reign of Louis XIV., enamoured of their own institutions, re- 
garded those of other nations as unworthy of their consideration ; 
and if they paused for a moment to gaze on the complicated con- 
stitution of their great rival, it was soon dismissed as a subject 
totally unintelligible, with some expression of pity, perhaps, for 
the poor sovereign who had the ill luck to preside over a go- 
vernment embarrassed by so many restraints and limitations.* 
Yet, into whatever political errors the French people were led 
by the excess of their loyalty, it would be unjust to brand them 
as a nation of a mean and slavish spirit. Servitude infers disho- 
nour, and dishonour to a Frenchman is the last of evils. Burke 
more justly regarded them as a people misled to their disad- 
vantage, by high and romantic ideas of honour and fidelity, and 
who, actuated by a principle of public spirit in their submission 
to their monarch, worshipped, in his person,' the Fortune of 
France their common country. 

During the reign of Louis XIV., every thing tended'to support 
the sentiment which connected the national honour with the w’ars 
and undertakings of the king. His success, in the earlier years 
of his reign, was splendid, and he might be regarded for many 
years, as the dictator of Europe. During this period, the uni- 
versal opinion of his talents, together with his successes abroad, 
and his magnificence at home, fostered the idea that the Grand 
Monarque was in himself the tutelar deity, and only representa- 
tive, of the great nation whose powers he wielded. Sorrow and 
desolation came on his latter years ; but be it said to the honour 

> The oid French proverb bore, — 

“ Le roi d’Anfileterre, 

Eat le roi d’Enfer.” — S. 
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defeats of her monarch’s old age, as she had prevjonsly j'elded 


itself with all the dignity of absolate power, failed to secure the 
support of those auilianea which have the most extended luSu 
ence upon the public nund, by engaging at once religion and 
literature m defence of its authority TheGallican Church, more 
dependent upon the monarch, and less so upon the Pope, than is 
usual mCathohe countries, gave to the power of the crown all the 
mratenous and supernatural terrors annexed to an origin m 

J V, ,_J J . * 4 nn *1 « 


of mankind in this particular, we may hesitate to charge wiUi 
hypocrisy a conduct, which was dictated perhaps as much by con 


pretensions to piety are ivicVcdne^s to ilim, Mho tneth the lieart 
and reins. 

On the other liand, the Academ) formed by the wily Hichehcu 
served to unite the literature of franco into one foems under the 
' _ 4 ,ri «■!> Kr, n*v ,«s nrofeovirs 
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others of the same rank, who were lodged at their hotels, fed at 
their tables, and were admitted to their society upon terms some- 
what less degrading than those which were granted to artists and 
musicians, and who gave to the Great, knowledge or amusement 
in exchange for the hospitality they received. Men in a situa- 
tion so subordinate, could only at first accommodate their com- 
po.sitions to the taste and interest of their protectors. They 
heightened by adulation and flattery the claims of the king and 
the nobles upon the community ; and the nation, indifierent at 
that time to all literature which was not of native growth, felt 
their respect for their own government enhanced and extended 
by the works of those men of genius who flourished imder its pro- 
tection. 

Such was the system of French monarchy, and such it re- 
mained, in outward show at least, until the peace of Fontainbleau, 
But its foundation had been gradually undermined ; public opi- 
nion had undergone a silent but almost a total change, and it 
might be compared to some ancient tower swayed from its base 
by the lapse of time, and waiting the first blast of a hmTicane, or 
shock of an earthquake, to be prostrated in the dust. How the 
lapse of half a century, or little more, could have produced a 
change so total, must next be considered ; and this can only be 
done by viewing separately the various changes which the lapse 
of years had produced on the various orders of the state. 

First, then, it is to be observed, that in these latter times the 
wasting effects of luxury and vanity had totally ruined the greater 
part of the French nobilitj-, a word which, in respect of that 
country, comprehended what is called in Britain the nobility and 
gentry, or natural aristocracy of the kingdom. This body, dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIV,, though far even then from support- 
ing the part which their fathers had acted in history, yet existed, 
as it were, through their remembrances, and disguised their de- 
pendence upon the throne by tlie outward show of fortune, as well 
as by the consequence attached to hereditary right. They were 
one step nearer the days, not then totally forgotten, when the 
nobles of France, with their retainers, actually formed the army 
of the kingdom ; and they still presented, to the imagination at 
least, the descendants of a body of chivalrous heroes, ready to 
tread in the path of their ancestors, should the times ever render 
necessary the calling forth the Ban, or Arriere-Ban — the feudal 
array of the Gallic cliivah-y. But this delusion had passed away ; 
the defence of states was intrusted in France, as in other coun- 
tries, to the exertions of a standing army ; and, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, the nobles of France presented a me- 
lancholy contrast to their predecessors. 

The number of the order was of itself sufficient to diminish its 
consequence. It had been imprudently increased by new crea- 
tions, There were in the kingdom about eighty thousand families 
enjoying the privileges of nobility j and the order was divided 
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into different classes, which looLed on each other with mutual 


ana rank, uiicu 


pnvjcged body of nobles accoraeuui wnu its 
rition, and introduced schism and disumon into tho body itself 
The descendants of the ancient chivalry of France looked with 
scorn upon the new men, who, rising perhaps from the very lees 
of the people, claimed from snpenor wealth a share m the pnvt 
leges of the aristocracy 

Agau, secondly, there was, amongst the ancient nobles them 
selves, but too ample room for diruion between the upper and 
wealthier class of nobility, who had fortunes adequate to maintain 
their rank, and the much more oumerons body, whoso poverty 
rendered them pensioners upon the state for (he means of sup- 
porting their dignity Of about one thousand houses, of which 
the ancient noblesse is computed to have consisted, tliere were 
not above two or three hundred families who had retained the 
means of maintaining their rank njthout tho assistance of tho 
crown Then claims to monopolize commissions m the arm}, 
and sitnatioks in the govemnient, togetlier with their exemption 
from taxes, were their sole resources , resources burdensome to 
tbp slate, and odious to the people, witliout bring in tho same 
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spent their lives at court, and in discharge of the great offices 
of the crown and state, and the Noblesse Campagnarde, who con- 
tinued to reside upon their patrimonial estates in the provinces. 

The noblesse of the latter class had fallen gradually into a 
state of general contempt, which was deeply to be regretted. 
They were ridiculed and scorned by the courtiers, who despised 
the rusticity of their manners, and by the nobles of newer crea- 
tion, who, conscious of their own wealth, contemned the poverty 
of these ancient but decayed families. The “ bold peasant” him- 
self not more a kingdom’s pride than is the plain country gen- 
tleman, who, living on his own means, and amongst his own 
people, becomes the natural protector and referee of the farmer 
and the peasant, and, in case of need, either the firmest assertor 
of their rights and his own against the aggressions of the crown, 
or the independent and undaunted defender of the crown’s rights, 
against the innovations of political fanaticism. In La Vendde 
alone, the nobles had united their interest and their fortune with 
those of the peasants who cultivated their estates, and there alone 
were they found in their proper and honourable character of 
proprietors residing on their own domains, and discharging the 
duties which are inalienably attached to the owner of landed 
property. And — mark-worthy circumstance ! — in La Vendee 
alone was any stand made in behalf of the ancient proprietors, 
constitution, or religion of France j for there alone the nobles 
and the cultivators of the soil held towards each other their na- 
tural and proper relations of patron and client, faithful depend- 
ents, and generous and affectionate superiors.^ In the other pro- 
vinces of France, the nobility, speaking generally, possessed 
neither power nor influence among the peasantry, while the po- 
pulation around them was guided and influenced by men belong- 
ing to the Church, to the law, or to business ; classes which were 
in general better educated, better informed, and possessed of 
more talent and knowledge of the world than the poor Noblesse 
Campagnarde, who seemed as much limited, caged, and im- 
prisoned, within the restraints of their rank, as if they had been 
shut up within the dungeons of their ruinous chateaux ; and who 
had only their titles and dusty pai’chments to oppose to the real 
superiority of wealth and information so generally to be found in 
the class which they affected to despise. Hence, Sdgur describes 
the country gentlemen of his younger days as punctilious, igno- 
riint, and quarrelsome, shmmed by the better-informed of the 
middle classes, idle and dissipated, and wasting their leisure hours 
in coffee-houses, theatres, and billiard-rooms.- 

The moi'e wealthy families, and the high noblesse, as they were 
called, saw this degradation of the inferior part of their order 
without pity, or rather with pleasure. These last liad risen as 

■ Sl'c the Memoirs of the Marchioness Dc La Bochcjaqnelcin, p. 18. 

- Segur’s Memoirs, toI i., p. 7(J. 
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much above them natural duties, as the rural nobiLty had sun! 
beneath them They had too well followed the course which 


a ready echo in tlieir bo^mras , but light literature at best, ana 
much more frequenlly silly and frivolous amusements, a constant 


but military courage, had assumed a trivial and etleiuiiuiie tiu* 
racter, from winch patnotic sacrifices, or masculine wisdom, '\ ere 
scarcely to be expected 
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ftct up and iiiaititaincd duriii" the tniddir; ones, chiiiim wliich rh'’ 
could neither renounce nor modify, now threatened, in more en- 
lightened times, lihe battlement-'* tw lu avy for the foundation, t'l 
h'.' tlie means of ruining the eilificc they were designed to defend. 
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of Rome. She could explain nothing, soften nofMog, renounce 
nothmg, consistently with her assertion of impeccability The 
whole trash which had been accumnlated for ages of darkness 


claims, modifying her more obnoxious doctnnes, and retrench 
ing her aupentUious ceremonial, as mereasmg knowledge show 
ed the injustice of the one, and the absurdity of the other But 
this power she dared not a^ume, and hence, perhaps, the great 


lA eivm fit the inhdel 


those abuses, as if they had been really a part of the Christian 
_ f . .. *f.A n i A«A A>o.f I iv Aniiiif not di^cst the ETossest 


ccptions, y et it must be owned that a great part of the liigLcr 
orders of the priesthood gave themselves little trouble al«iot 
mamlainuig the doctrines, or extending the influence of the 
Church, considering it only in the light of an asylum, where, un 
der the condiUon of certain rcnunoations, they cnjoycl, in indo- 
lent tranqmllity, a state of ease and luxury Those who thought 
on the subject more deeply, were contented quietly to repose the 
safety of the Church upon the restrictions on the presii, which 
prevented the possibility of free di’=cu.ssion The usual effect 
followed , and many who, if manly and open debate upon theo- 
logical mibjects had been allowred, would doubtless have been 
cnabW to winnow the wheat from the chaff, were, ta thetUteoi 
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darkness to which they were reduced, led to reject Cliristianity 
itself, along with the corruptions of the Iloinish Cluirch, and to 
become .absolute infidels instead of reformed Clnastians. 

The long and violent dispute also betwixt the Jesuits and the 
JansenistP, had for many years tended to lessen the general 
consideration for the Church at large, and especially for the 
higher orders of the clergy. In that qiiarrcl, much had taken 
place that was disgraceful. The mask of religion h.as been often 
used to cover more savage and extensive ijci-secutions, but at no 
time did the spirit of intrigue, of pei-sonal malice, of slander, and 
circumvention, apjicar more disgustingly from under the .sacred 
disguise ; and in the eyes of the thoughtless and the vulgar, the 
general cause of religion suffered in pi‘o])ortion. 

The number of tlie clergy who were thus indifibrent to doc- 
trine or duty, was greatly increased, since the promotion to the 
great benefices had ceased to be distributed with regard to the 
morals, i)icty, talents, and erudition of the candidates, but was 
bestowed .among the younger branches of the noblesse, upon men 
who were at little pains to reconcile the looseness, of their former 
habits .and opinions with the s.anctity of their now profession, 
and who, embracing the Church solely ns a means of maintcn.ance, 
wore little calculated by their lives or learning to extend its con- 
sidenation. Among other vile innovations of the celebrated re- 
gent, Duke of Orleans, he set the most barefaced example of such 
dishonourable preferment, and liad increased in proportion the 
contempt entertained for the liicrai’chy, even in its highest dig- 
nities, — since how was it possible to respect the purple itself, 
after it had covered the shoulders of the infamous Dubois 

It might have been expected, and it was doubtless in a great 
measure the case, that the respect paid to the charaeters and 
efficient utility of the curates, upon whom, generally speaking, 
the charge of souls actually devolved, might have made up for the 
want of consideration withheld from the higher orders of the 
Church. There can be no doubt that this respectable body of 
churchmen possessed gi’cat and deserved influenee over their 
parishioners ; but then they W’ere themselves languishing under 
poverty and neglect, and, as human beings, cannot be supposed 
to have viewed with indifference their superiors enjoying wealth 

> “ A person of mean extraction, remarkable only for his vices, had been 
employed in correcting the Regent’s tasks, and, by a servile comniacence for 
all his inclinations, had acquired an ascendency over his pupil, wliicli he 
abused, for the purpose of cornipting his morals, debasing his character, and 
ultimately rendering his administration an object of universal indignation. 
Soon .after his patron’s accession to power, Dubois was admitted into the coun- 
cil of state. He asked for the Archbishopric of Cambray. Unaccustomed as 
he was to delicate scruples, the Regent was startled at the idea of encountering 
the scandal to which such a prostitution of honours must expose him. He, 
however, ultimately yielded. This man, one of the most profligate that ever 
existed, was actually married at the time he received Catholic orders, but he 
suborned the witnesses, and contrived to h.avc the parish registers, which 
might have deposed against him, destroyed.” — See LAcnETECLE, tom. i., p. 
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and ease, wlulo m some ca'cs they dishonoured the robo they 
wore, and in others disowned the doctrines tliey were appointed 
to teach. ^Alive to feelings so natural, and mingling with the 


was encumbered rather than benefited bj the privileges of the 


' * ’ ‘ -•‘^olutionarymoicments 

10 whole sjstem of their 

... e.t t.jgo 

red 

la- 

tion for conscience’ ®ake 

^ hilo the NobIcs<e and the Cliurch, considered as branches 


merely of the burghers and petty ti;i<]crs in the smaU towns oi a 
feudal kingdom, bred up almost ns the vassals of tho nobles and 
clergy, by whoso expenditure they acquired their livmg Com- 
merce and colonies had introdnced wcaltli, from sources to which 
the nobles and the churchmen had no access. Not only a i ery 
great proportion of the disposable capita! was in tho lianas of tie 
Third Estate, who thus formed the Wlk of the moneyed interest 
of France, but a large share of the landeil property was nl*® In 
their possession 
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into ■wealth and consideration, at the expense of the more opulent 
patricians -svlio were ruining themselves. Paris had increased to 
a tremendous extent, and her citizens had I’isen to a correspond- 
ing degree of consideration ; and while they profited by the lu.xury 
and dissipation, both of the court and courtiers, had become rich 
in proportion as the government and privileged classes gi’ew 
poor. Those citizens who wei’e thus enriched, endeavoured, by 
bestowing on their families all the advantages of good education, 
to counterbalance their inferiority of birth, and to qualify their 
children to support their part in the scenes, to which their altered 
fortunes, and the jn’ospects of the country, appeared to call them. 
In short, it is not too much to say, that the middling classes 
acquired the advantages of wealth, consequence, and effective 
power, in a proportion more than equal to that in which the 
nobility had lost these attrilmtes. Thus, the Third Estate seemed 
to inci’ease in e.xtent, number, and strength, like a waxing inun- 
dation, threatening with every increasing wave to overwhelm the 
ancient and decayed barriers of exclusions and immunities, be- 
liind which the privileged ranks still fortified themselves. 

It was not in the nature of man, that the bold, the talented, 
the ambitious, of a rank which felt its own power and conse- 
quence, should be long contented to remain acquiescent in politi- 
cal regulations, which depressed them in the state of society 
beneath men to whom they felt themselves equal in all respects, 
excepting the factitious circumstances of birth, or of Chimch 
orders. It was no less impossible that they should long continue 
satisfied with the feudal dogmas, -which exempted the noblesse 
from taxes, because they served the nation with their sword, and 
the clergy, because they propitiated Heaven in its favour with 
their prayers. The maxim, however true in the feudal ages 
when it originated, had become an extravagant legal fiction in 
the eighteenth century, when all the world knew that both the 
noble soldier and the priest wei’e paid for the services they no 
longer rendered to the state, while the roUirier had both valour 
and learning to fight his own biittles and perform his own devo- 
tions ; and when, in fact, it was their arms which combated, and 
their learning which enlightened the state, rather than those of 
the privileged orders.^ 

Thus, a body, opulent and important, and carrying along with 
their claims the sympathy of the ivhole people, were arranged in 
formidable array against the pi-ivileges of the nobles and clergy, 
and bound to furthei’ the approaching changes by the strongest of 
human ties, emulation and self-interest. 

The point was stated with unusual frankness by Emeri, a dis- 
tinguished member of the National Assembly, and a man of hon- 
our and talent. In the course of a confidential communication 
■with the celebrated Marquis de Bouilld, the latter had avowed his 

1 Thiers, Histoire do la Bdv. Franj., tom. i., p. 34. 
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bom noble, such would have been my principles , but I, a plebe- 
ian Atoeat, must naturally desire a revolution, and chensh that 
constitution which has called me, and those of my rank, out of a 
state of degradation 

Considering the situation, therefoK, of the three separate bodies, 
which, before the revolutionary impulse commenced, were the 
constituent parts of the kingdom of France, it was evident, that 
m case of a collision, the hiobles and Clergv might esteem them 
selves fortunate, if, dmded as they were among themselves, they 
could maintain an eScetual defence of the whole, or a portion of 
their privileges, while the Third Estate, confident in their nura 
hers and m their unanunity, were ready to assail and carry by 
storm the whole sy stem, over the least breach which might be 
effected in the ancient constitution Laity Tolendal gave a com 
prehensive view of the state of parties in these wo^s —“The 
commons desired to conquer, the nobles to presme what they 
already’ possessed The clergy stood mactn e, resolved to j oin the 
victorious party If there was a man in France who wished for 
concord and peace, it was the Lmg* 


CHAPTEtl n 

htnte cf l'''raneeeonUttited — State of PaWi« Opinion — J/<n of Lei 
ten encouraged by the Great — Daadrantagct attending lh‘* 
Patrona'jc — Lieentiou) tendency of the French Literature — 
Their Irreligious and Inf del Opinions — Free (pinions on Pole' 


from America 

We have viewed France as it stood in its grand political divi- 
sions previous to tlic Revolution, and wc have seen that tlicre 
existed strong motives for change, and that a great force was 
prepared to level institutions which were crumbling to pieces of 
themselves. It is now necessary to review the state of the popu 
lar mmd, and consider upon what jmnciplew, and to what extent, 
the approaching changes were bkcly to operate, and at what 
pomt they might be expected to stop Here, ns w ith rc«|<'ct to 
the ranks of society, a tacit but almost total change bad been 

1 athnoirtf d« BooUK p. $83. 
e PUido7<ri>«arl<«aakt.Ue 1731 
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operated in the feelings and sentiments of the public, principally 
occasioned, doubtless, by the great ascendency acquired by litera- 
ture — ^that tree of Imowledge of good and evil, which, amidst the 
richest and most wholesome fruits, bears others, fair in show, and 
sweet to the taste, but having the properties of the most deadly 
poison. 

The French, the most ingenious people in Europe, and the 
most susceptible of those 'pleasures which arise from conversa- 
tion and literary discussion, had early called in the assistance of 
men of genius to enhance their relish for society. The nobles, 
without renouncing their aristocratic superioritj', — which, on the 
contrary, was rendered more striking by the contrast, — ^permitted 
literary talents to be a passport into their saloons. The wealthy 
financier, and opulent merchant, emulated the nobility in this as 
in other articles of taste and splendour ; and their coteries, as well 
as those of the aristocracy, were open to men of letters, who were 
in many cases contented to enjoy luxury at the expense of inde- 
pendence. Assuredly this species of patronage, while it often 
flowed from the vanity or egotism of the patrons, was not much 
calculated to enhance the character of those who were protected. 
Professors of literature, thus mingling in the society of the noble 
and the wealthy upon sufferance, held a rank scarcely higher than 
that of musicians or actors, from amongst whom individuals have 
often, by them talents and character, become members of the best 
society, while the castes, to which such individuals belong, remain 
in general exposed to the most humiliating contempt. The lady 
of quality, who smiled on the man of letters, and the man of rank, 
who admitted him to his intimacy, still retained their conscious- 
ness that he was not like themselves, formed out of the “ porce- 
lain clay of the earth and even while receiving their bounties, 
or participating in their pleasures, the favourite samnt must often 
have been disturbed by the reflection, that he was only considered 
as a creatime of sufferance, whom the caprice of fashion, or a sud- 
den reaction of the ancient etiquette, might fling out of the society 
where he was at present tolerated. Under this disheartening, and 
even degrading inferiority, the man of letters might be tempted 
invidiously to compare the luxurious style of living at which he 
sat a permitted guest, with his own paltry hired apartment, and 
scanty and uncertain chance of support. And even those of a 
nobler mood, when they had conceded to their benefactors all the 
gratitude they could justly demand, must sometimes have re- 
gretted tlieir own situation, 

“ Condemn’d as needy supplicants to ■wait. 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate.” t 

It followed, that many of the men of letters, thus protected, 
became enemies of the persons, as well as the rank of their pa- 
trons ; as, for example, no one in the course of the Revolution 


1 Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes. 



pressed greater hatred to the nohility than Champfort,' the 
ounte and favoured secretary of the Prince of Coud'^ Occa 
ns, too, must frequently have occmed, m wliicli the protected 
•son was almost inevitably forced upon comparing his own 
ural and acquired talents witli those of his aristocratic patron, 
1 the result could not be othei than a di«Iike of the institutions 
ich placed him so far belimd persons whom, but for those pre 
ibed limits, he must have passed m the career of honour and 
tinction 


nts, and eloquent tirades in favour of primitive and even 
age independence, which the patricians of the day read and 


I maintained with so much talent It might have been thought 
t they would have started, when Raynal proclaimed to the 
ions of tho earth that they could only be free and liappy when 
y liad overtlirown every throne and every altar ,* but no such 
rm was taken Men of rank considered liberal principles as 
fashion of the daj, and embraced iliem as the readiest modo 
showing tliat they were above vulgar ptcjudjces In short, 
y adopted political opinions as tlicy put on round hats and 
kc) coats, merely because they wero current in pood society 
'y assumed the tone of philosophers as they would have done 
tof Arcadian shepherds at a masquerade, but without any 


Impeded in (hu light carter 


bj the ■Dtl'inaled pride of the eld court, the 
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irksome etiquette of the old order of things, the severity of the old clergy, tho 
aversion of our pareuts to our new fashions and our costumes, whieh were 
favourable to the principles of equality, we felt dispo'-ed to adopt with enthu- 
siasm the philosophical doctrines professed by literary men, remarkable for 
their boldness and their wit. Voltaire seduce’ sseau 

touched our hearts; we felt a secret pleasure in ■ were 

directed against an old fabric, which presented lo us a uoinic anu nuiculous 
appearance. We were thus pleased at this petty war, although it was under- 
mining our own ranks and privileges, and tne remains of our ancient power; 
but we felt not these attacks personally; we merely witnessed them. It was 
as yet but a war of words and paper, which did not appear to us to threaten the 
superiority of existence wo enjoyed, consolidated as we thought it, by a posses- 
sion of many centuries. * * * Wewerepleasedwith the courage of liberty, 
whatever language it assumed, and with the convenience of equality. There 
is a satisfaction in descending from a high rank, as long as the resumption of it 
is thought to be free and unobstructed; and regardless, therefore, of conse- 
quences, we enjoyed our patrician advantages, together with the sweets of a 
plebeian philosophy.” t 

We anxiously desire not to be mistaken. It is not the pur- 
port of these remarks to blame the French aristocracy for extend- 
ing their patronage to learning and to genius. The purpose was 
honourable to themselves, and fraught with high advantages to 
the progress of society. The favour of the Great supplied the 
want of public encouragement, and fostered talent which other- 
wise might never have produced its important and inappreciable 
fruits. But it had been better for France, her nobility, and her 
literature, had the patronage been extended in some manner 
which did not intimately associate the two classes of men. The 
want of independence of circumstances is a severe if not an abso- 
lute check to independence of spirit ; and thus it often happened, 
that, to gratify the passions of their protectors, or to advance 
their interest, the men of letters were involved in the worst and 
most scandalous labyrinths of tracasserie, slander, and malignity; 
that they were divided into desperate factions against each other, 
and reduced to practise all those arts of dissimulation, flattery, 
and intrigue, which are the greatest shame of the literary pro- 
fession. 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the men of literature rose 
in importance, and, aware of their own increasing power in a 
society which was dependent on them for intellectual gratification, 
they supported each other in their claims to what began to be con- 
sidered the dignity of a man of letters. This was soon carried 
into extremes, and assumed, even in the halls of their protectors, 
a fanatical violence of opinion, and a dogmatical mode of expres- 
sion, which made the veteran Fontenelle declare himself terri- 
fied for the frightful degree of certainty that folks met w'ith every 
where in society. The truth is, that men of letters, being usually 
men of mere theory, have no opportunity of measuring the opi- 
nions which they have adopted upon hypothetical reasoning, by 
the standai’d of practical experiment. Thej' feel their mental 
superiority to those whom they live with, and become habitual 


1 SC’gur's Memoirs, vol. i., p. 39 
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that churchmen are so desirous of forming prosehles, or soldiers 
of extending conquest^ as philosophers in making concerts to 
their own opmions. 

In France they had discovered the command which they had 
acquired over the public mind, and united as they were — and 

m^r*^ PRT\AI^ *1117 llio efe 1 ll^Al «<4 A !•» 


also direct every weapon of sadnea] hostility against those who 
ventured to combat their doctnnes,aiid as their wrath was neither 
easily endured nor pacified, they drove from the field most of 


of opulence, rather than of the public But m set another im* 
portont respect, the air of $ahn$, ruellea and bcuaoirt is fatal, in 
many cases, to the masculine spirit of philosophical self-dental 
which gives dignity to hlcrary soaety The) "ho make part of 
the gay society of a corrupted metropoh*, must lend their counte- 
nance to foUies and nces, if they do not llicmselves practise them , 
and hence, perhaps, French literature, more than any other in 
Europe, has been liable to the reproach of lendmg its powerful 
arm to undermme whatever was senous in morals, or hitherto 


cuusiuemi us luc gieaiisi ousuut. lu u puit, »!■«., aim lujj i 
state of existence The Iiecntiousncra winch walk^ abroad in 
such disgusting and undLSguiscd nakedness, was a part of the un 
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and his minions was marked with open infamy, deep enough to 
have called down, in the age of miracles, an immediate judg- 
ment from Heaven ; and crimes which the worst of the Roman 
emperors would have at least hidden in his solitary Isle of Caprea, 
were acted as publicly as if men had had no eyes, or God no 
thunderbolts.^ 

From this filthy Cocytus flowed those sti’cams of impm’ity 
which disgi-aced France during the reign of Louis XV,, and 
which, notwithstanding the example of a prince who was himself 
a model of domestic virtue, continued in that of Louis XVI. to 
infect society, morals, and, above all, literature. Wc do not here 
allude merely to those lighter pieces of indecency in which humour 
and fancy outrun the bounds of delicacy. These are to be found 
in the literature of most nations, and are gcnerallj' in the hands 
of mere libertines and men of pleasure, so well acquainted with 
the practice of vice, that the theory cannot make them worse than 
they are. But there was a strain of voluptuous and seducing 
immorality which pervaded not onlj' the lighter and gayer com- 
positions of the French, but tinged the writings of those who 
called the world to. admire them as poets of the highest mood, or 
to listen as to philosophers of the most lofty pretensions. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, Montesquieu, — names which France must al- 
ways esteem her highest honour, — were so guilty in this particu- 
lar, that the young and virtuous must either altogether abstain 
from the works which are every where the topic of ordinary dis- 
cussion and admiration, or must peruse much that is hurtful to 
delicacy, and dangerous to morals, in the formation of their future 
character. The latter alternative was universally adopted ; for 
the curious mil read as the thirsty will drink, though the cup and 
page be polluted. 

So far had an indifference to delicacy influenced the society of 
France, and so widely spread was this habitual impurity of lan- 
guage and ideas, especially among those who pretended to philo- 
sophy, that Madame Roland, a woman admirable for courage and 
talents, and not, so far as appears, Aucious in her private morals, 
not only mentions the profligate novels of Louvet as replete with 
the graces of imagination, the salt of criticism, and the tone of 
philosophy, but affords the public, in her own person, details with 
which a courtezan of the higher class should be unwilling to sea- 
son her private conversation.^ 

This hcense, mth the corruption of morals, of which it is both 
the sign and the cause, leads directly to feelings the most incon- 
sistent mth manly and virtuous patriotism. Voluptuousness, and 

' Lacretelle Hist, de France, tom. i., p. 105 ; Mdmoires de Mad. Du Barry, 
tom. ii., p. 3. 

2 The particulars ire allude to, though suppressed in the second edition of 
Madame Roland’s Mdmoires, are restored in the “ Collection des Mdmoires 
rdlatifs k la Revolution Francaise,” published at Paris, [56 vole. 8vo.] This is 
fair play; for if the details be disgusting, the light -which they cast upon the 
character of the author is too valuable to be lost. — S. 
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verse of patriotism, since tbe rae principle is founded exclusi' cly 
upon the individual’s pursuit of Ins omi peculiar objects of plea 


Lieeii luuuu Luiiuuiisu m iiutsLiieot society iviiicii is most lavoar~ 
able to the stem and manly virtues of selMental, temperance, 
cliasuty, contempt of luxurj, patient exertion, and eleiated con- 
templation , and tbe public spirit of a nation has invariably borne 


Rome, os II e have already noticed, connected as thev arc « ith her 
ambitious attempts totra^s dominion over men, in their temporal 
as well as spiritual capacitj, had long become the argument of 
the philosopher, and the jest of tho ratinst , but in exploding 
these pretension*, and holding tliem up to ndicule, tho pliiloso 
phers of the age miolved with them tbe general doctnnes of 
Christianitj itself; nav, some went so far as not onl^ to denv 
inspiration, but to extinguish, by their sophistry, tho lights of 
natural religion, irnpIaotM la our bosoms ns a part of our birth 
right Like the disorderly rabble at tlic time of the lleformation, 
{but with infinitely deeper guilt,) they not onh pnlhd doim the 
symbols of idolatry, which ignorance or pnc«teraft lad introduced 
mfo the Clinstian Cliurcli, but facnlepou«ly defaecil and de^ 
crated tbe altar itself Has work thepbiIasopbcn,as they term- 


r‘- 



If these prejudiced and envenoincd opponents had possessed 
half the desire of truth, or Iialf the bcnevolcnco towards man- 
kmd,iilii hwerc ctcmallj on tlicir lips, they *ould have formed 
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the time estimate of the spirit of Christianity, not from the use 
ivhieh had been made of tlie mere name by ambitious priests or 
enthusiastic fools, but by its idtal effects upon mankind at large. 
They would have seen, that under its influence a thousand brutal 
and sanguinary supei-stitions had died away ; that polygamy had 
been abolished, and with polygamy all the obstacles which it offers 
to domestic happiness, as well as to the duo education of youth, 
and the natural and gradual civilisation of society. They must 
then have omied, that slavery, which they regarded, or affected 
to regard, with such horror, had first been gradually ameliorated, 
and finally abolished by the influence of the Christian doctrines 
— that there was no one virtue teaching to elevate mankind or 
benefit society, which was not enjoined bj' the precepts they en- 
deavoured to misrepresent and weaken — no one vice by which 
humanity is degraded and society endangered, upon which Chris- 
tianity hath not imposed a solemn anathema. They might also, 
in their capacity of philosophers, have considered the peculiar 
aptitude of the Christian religion, not only to all ranks and con- 
ditions of mankind, but to all climates and to all stages of society. 
Nor ought it to have escaped them, that the system contains with- 
in itself a key to those difficulties, doubts, and mysteries, by which 
the human mind is agitated, so soon as it is raised beyond the 
mere objects which interest the senses. Milton has made the 
maze of metaphysics, and the bewildering state of mind which 
they engender, a part of the emplo^nnent, and perhaps of the 
punishment, of the lower regions.' Christianity alon(^ offers a 
clew to this labyrinth, a solution to these melancholy and dis- 
couraging doubts ; and however its doctrines may be hard to un- 
aided flesh and blood, yet explaining as they do the system of 
the universe, vdiich without them is so incomprehensible, and 
through their practical influence rendering men in all ages more 
worthy to act their part in the general plan, it seems wonderful 
how those, whose professed pursuit was wisdom, should have 
looked on religion not alone with that indifference, which was the 
only feeling evinced by the heathen philosophers towards the 
gross mythology of their time, but ■with hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. One would rather have expected, that, after such 
a review, men professing the real spirit wliich searches after truth 
and wisdom, if unhappily they were still unable to persuade them- 
selves that a religion so worthy of the Deity (if such an expression 
may be used) had emanated directly from revelation, might have 
had the modesty to lay their finger on their lip and distrust their 
own judgment, instead of disturbing the faith of others; or, if con- 
firmed in their incredulity, might have taken the leisure to com- 

1 “ Others apart sat on a hill retired. 

In thouRiits more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknovrledge, will, and fate, 

FLv’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute. 

And found no end, in waud’ring mazes lost.” 

Pan. Lost, b. ii. 
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pute at least what was to be gamed by rooting up a tree winch 
bore such goodly fruits, without having the means of replacing it 
by aught which could produce the same advantage to the com. 
monwealth 


that these men of letters, who ended by degrading the morals, and 
destroymg the rehgion of so many of the citizens of Franco, liad 
been first called into public esliniatton by tbc patronage of tbe 
higher orders, it is impossible not to think of the Israelifish 


confusion, and thus 

“ diiturb tbs rra««eral] the worlii 
To mle It wh(n *tvM wlldetl 
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secure to the people the restoration of theii’ natural liberty, and 
the abolition of the usurpations of the crown, had become not 
only desirable through the change of times, and by the influence 
of public opinion, but peremptorily necessary and inevitable. 

The feudal system of France, like that of the rest of Europe, 
had, in its original composition, all the germs of national freedom. 
The great peers, in whose hands the common defence was reposed, 
acknowledged the king’s power as suzerain, obeyed his commands 
as their military leader, and attended his courts as their supreme 
judge; but recognised no despotic authority in the crown, and 
were prompt to defend the slightest encroachment upon their own 
rights. If they themselves were not equally tender of the rights 
and liberties of their o^vn vassals, their acts of encroachment 
flowed not from the feudal system, but from its imperfections. 
The tendency and spirit of these singular institutions, were to 
preserve to each individual liis just and natural rights; but a 
system, almost purely military, was liable to be frequently abused 
by the most formidable soldier, and was, besides, otherwise ill 
fitted to preserve rights which were purely civil. It is not neces- 
sary to trace the progress from the days of Louis XIII. doTO- 
wards, by which ambitious monarchs, seconded by able and subtle 
ministers, contrived to emancipate themselves from the restraints 
of their powerful vassals, or by which the descendants of these 
high feudatories, who had been the controllers of the prince so 
soon as he outstepped the bounds of legitimate authority, were now 
ranked around the throne in the capacity of mere courtiers or 
satellites, who derived their lustre solely from the favour of 
royalty. This unhappy and shortsighted policy had, however, 
accomplished its end, and the crown had concenti-ated vithin its 
prerogative almost the entire liberties of the French nation ; and 
now, like an overgorged animal of prey, had reason to repent its 
fatal voracity, while it lay almost helpless, exposed to the assaults 
of those whom it had despoiled. 

We have already observed, that for a considerable time the 
Frenchman’s love of his country had been transferred to the 
crown ; that his national delight in martial glory fixed his attach- 
ment upon the mon.'irch as the leader of his armies ; and that this 
feeling had supported the devotion of the nation to Louis XIV., 
not only during his >'ictories, but even amid his reverses. But 
the succeeding reign had less to impose on the imagination. The 
erection of a palace obtains for the nation the praise of magni- 
ficence, and the celebration of public and splendid festivals gives 
the people at least the ploasiu'c of a holiday ; the pensioning 
artists and men of letters, again, is honourable to the country 
which fosters the arts ; but Uie court of Louis XV., undiminished 
in expense, was also selfish in its expenditure. The enriching of 
needy favourites, their relations, and their parasites, had none of 
the dazzling munificence of the Grand Mon.arquc ; and while the 
t.oxcs became daily more oppressive on the subjects, the mode in 
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of a pageant 

The consolation which the imagmatioii of the French bad found 
in the militaiy honour of their nation, Reemed also a'^ut to fail 
them The bravery of the troops remained the same, but the 

— under 

idoned 

The 


from which, in limited governments, kings are in s great ineaeuiu 

• *1 A t ! 


extreme summit of power, lias no tamer ten to btLaiu luiji nu > 
the tempest 

Arnfher rnd moat potierful cause fanned the rising discontent, 


limited exactions on the sole sutboniy oi me fcu><.ii.ii, 
property of the nation was therefore at tlic disposal of the crown, 
wb ob mi<»iit increase taxes to any amount, and cause them to I*" 


liberty nor property, and »l tli« did tiot smiei uii mu < 
niencos m practice wliicli m cnlagosernmcnt aunouiices, ft na« 
because public opinion, tho eedtened temper of tho age, an! the 

I The battle foopht Jif«» t I”4J, between the T reneh Mist tl«n’ «1 
Saze an4 iheclliei. under Ui/liaa llMeaf Cuniberlesit 
* Priret# letters ot imerlatei tsened voder the Toy«l/f,«ff fcr lb* •ITt* 
hesiton of Indltldaale who were elmeiiou to the eesn 
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good disposition -of the kings themselves, did not permit the scenes 
of cruelty and despotism to be revived in the eighteenth century, 
which Louis XI. had practised three ages before. 

These abuses, and others arising out of the disproportioned 
privileges of the noblesse and the clergy, who were exempted 
from contributing to the necessities of the state ; the unequal 
mode of levj'ing the taxes, and other great errors of the constitu- 
tion ; above aU, the total absorption of every right and authority 
in the person of the sovereign, — these were too gross in their na- 
ture, and too destructive in their consequences, to have escaped 
deep thought on the part of reflecting persons, and hatred and 
dislike from those who suffered more or less imder the practical 
evils. 

They had not, in particular, eluded the observation and cen- 
sure of the acute reasoners and deep thinkers, who had already 
become the guiding spirits of the age ; but the despotism under 
which they lived prevented those speculations from assuming a 
practical and useful character. In a free country, the wise and 
the learned are not only permitted, but invited, to examine the 
institutions under which they live, to defend them against the sug- 
gestions of rash innovatoi'S, or to propose such alterations as the 
lapse of time and change of manners may render necessary. Their 
disquisitions are, therefore, usefully and beneficially directed to 
the repair of the existing government, not to its demolition, and 
if they propose alteration in parts, it is only for the purpose of 
securing the rest of the fabric. But in Fi’ance, no opportunity 
was permitted of free discussion on politics, any more than on 
matters of religion. 

An essay upon the French monarchy, showing by what means 
the existing institutions might have been brought more into union 
with the wishes and wants of tlie people, must have procured for 
its author a place in the Bastile*; and yet subsequent events have 
shotvn, that a system, which might have introduced prudently 
and gradually into the decayed frame of the French government 
the spirit of liberty, which was originally inherent in every feu- 
dal monarchy, would have been the most valuable present which 
political wisdom could have rendered to the country. The bonds 
which pressed so heavily on the subject might thus have been 
gradually slackened, and at length totally removed, without the 
perilous expedient of casting them all loose at once. But the 
philosophers, who had certainly talents sufficient for the purpose, 
were not pennitted to apply to the state of the French govern- 
ment the original principles on which it was founded, or to trace 
the manner in which usiu-pations and abuses had taken place, and 
propose a mode by which, without varying its form, those en- 
croachments might be restrained, and those abuses corrected. 

. An author was indeed at liberty to speculate at any length upon 
geneinl doctrines of government ; he might imagine to himself a 
Utopia or Atalantis, and argue upon abstmet ideas of the rigjite 

VOL. I. c 
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eloquent and profound work of Alontesquieu proitssert, iiiaeeu, to 


In consequence of tlicse unitappy restntutnis upon (»p..u ft„J 
manly pobbcal diseussioo, the French ^OTernment^ }o actus] 
Btatc, nas never represented as capable of eitlier improvement or 
roj^enemtion , and wlule general and abstract doctrines of onginal 
freedom were every where the subject of eulogy, it nas never 
considered for a moment m what manner these new and more 
liberal principles could be applied to the improvement of tho 
evistiD? SYstem The natural conclusion must have keen, that 


» - ,»« t itndniion was uii iiiuj 

pre 
• n of 

Buell of the actual institutions ot Irancc, as uii^ui naiu ocin 
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opportunities of discussion upon every topic, became naturally 
the subject of eulogy amongst those who were awakening their 
countrymen to a sense of the benefits of national freedom. The 
time was past, when, as in the days of Louis XIV., the French 
regarded the institutions of the English with contempt, as fit only 
for merchants and shopkeepei’s, but unworthy of a nation of war- 
riors, whose pride was in their subordination to their nobles, as 
tliat of the nobles consisted in obedience to their king. That 
prejudice had long passed away, and Frenchmen now admired, 
not without envy, the noble system of masculine freedom which 
had been consolidated by the successive efforts of so many patriots 
in so many ages. A sudden revulsion seemed to take place in 
their general feelings towards their neighbours, and France, who 
had so long dictated to all Europe in matters of fashion, seemed 
now herself disposed to boiTow the more simple forms and fashions 
of her ancient rival. The spirit of imitating the English, was 
carried even to the verge of absurdity.* Not only did Fi’enchmen 
of quality adopt the round hat and frock coat, which set etiquette 
at defiance — not only had they English carriages, dogs, and 
horses, hut even English butlers were hired, that the wine, which 
was the gro^vth of Frauce, might be placed on the table ivith 
the grace peculiar to England."'^ These were, indeed, the mere 
ebullitions of fashion carried to excess, but, like the foam on the 
crest of the billow, they argued the depth and strength of the wave 
beneath, and, insignificant in themselves, were formidable as 
evincing the contempt with which the French now regarded all 
those foi’ms and usages, which had hitherto been thought peculiar 
to their own country. This principle of imitation rose to such 
extravagance, that it was happily termed the Anglomania.® 

While the young French gallants were emulously employed in 
this mimicry of the English fashions, relinquishing the external 
signs of rank which always produced some effect on the vulgar, 
men of thought and reflection were engaged in analyzing those 
principles of the British government, on which the national cha- 

1 Segur, tom. i., p. 2C8 ; ii., p. 24. 

2 One striking feature of tlii's Anglomania vas the general institution of 
Clitbs, and the consequent desertion of female society. “If our happy incon- 
stancy,” -wrote Baron de Grimm, in 1/90, “ did not give room to hope that the 
fashion -will not he everlasting, it might certainly be apprehended that the 
taste for clubs would lead insensibly to a very marked revolution both in the 
spirit and morals of the nation; but that disposition, which we possess by na- 
ture, of growing tired of every thing, affords some satisfaction in all our follies.” 
— Conrspondeiice. 

3 An instance is given, ludicrous in itself, but almost prophetic, when con- 
nected with subsequent events. A courtier, deeply infected with the fashion of 
the time, was riding beside the king’s carriage at a full trot, without observing 
that his horse’s heels threw the mud into the' royal vehicle. “ Vous me crottez 
monsieur,” said the king, 'fhe horseman, considering the words were “ Vous 
trottez,” and that the prince complimented his equestrian performance, answer- 
ed, “ Oui, sire, a I’Angloise.” The good-humoured monarch drew up the glass, 
and only said to the gentleman in the carriage, “ Voila une Anglomanie bien 
forte!” Alas! the unhappy prince lived to see the example of England, in her 
most dismal period, followed to a much more formidable extent.— S. 
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meter has been formed, and ithich hare afforded hor the means 
of rising from so many rererses, and mamtaming a swaj among 
the kingdoms of Europe, bo disproportioned to her population 
and extent 

To complete the conquest of EngL*h opinions, even in France 
herself, over those of French origin, came the consequences of 
the American ^ar Those true Frenclinien who disdained to 
borrow the sentiments of politick freedom from England, might 
now derive them from a country with whom France could have 
no rivalry, but in whom, on the contrary, she recognised the 
enemv of the island, m pohey or prejudice termed her own natu 
ral foe The deep sympathy manifested by the French in the 


were in general desirous of war, and most of them, the pupils of 
the celebrated Encydoptdie, were doubly delighted to lend their 
swords to the cause of freedom The statesmen imagined tint 
they '‘aw, in the success of (he American insurgents, the total 
dow nfall of the English empire, or at least n far dc«ccnt from 
that pinnacle of dignitv which she had attained at the Peace of 


Pranklm and Silas Peano evinc^, not only in the business of 
diplomacy, but m the intercoui^ of society * Impclletl by these 
and other combining fausc«^ a de*ipolic rorerrment, wbo«e sul>- 

- - 1 J L _ , ...I I n-<«l *.T. n krmf !« t/l 


The king, almost alone, whether dreading the expense of a 
ruinous war, vvlietlicr alarmed already at tho progre*m of demo- 
cratic principles, or whether desirous of obserring good faith wdh 
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he nevertheless j’ielded up to their urgency opinions founded i]i 
imbiassed morality, and unpretending common sense. A good 
judgment, and a sound moral sense, were the principal attributes 
of this excellent prince, and happy it would have been had they 
been mingled Avith more confidence in himself, and a deeper dis- 
tinist of others. 

Other counsels prevailed over the private opinion of Louis — the 
Avar AA'as commenced — successfully carried on, and victoriously 
concluded. We h.ave seen that the French auxiliaries brought 
AA'ith them to America minds apt to receive, if not already* im- 
bued Avith, those principles of freedom for AA’hich the colonies had 
taken up arms against the mother countiy, and it is not to be 
AA’ondered if they returned to FiAince strongly prepossessed in 
faA'our of a cause, for Avhich they had encountered danger, and in 
which they had reaped honour.^ 

The inferior officers of the Fi-ench auxiliary army, chiefly men 
of birth, agreeably to the existing rules of the French serA'ice, 
belonged, most of them, to the class of country nobles, Avho, from 
causes, already noticed, Avere far from being satisfied Avith the 
system AA’hich rendered their rise difficult, in the only profession 
Avhioh their prejudices, and those of France, permitted them to 
assume. The proportion of plebeians Avho had intruded them- 
selves, by conniA’auce and indirect means, into the military ranks, 
looked AA'ith eagerness to some change Avhich should give a free 
and open career to their courage and their ambition, and Avere 
proportionally discontented Avith regulations Avhich Avere recently 
adopted, calculated to render their rise in the army more difficult 
than before.-'* In these sentiments AA-ere united the Avhole of the 
non-commissioned officers, and the ranks of the common soldiery, 
all of whom, confiding in their oAA-n courage and fortune, noAv 
became indignant at those barriers Avhich closed against them the 
road to military advancement, and to superior command. The 
officers of superior rank, Avho derived their descent from the- 

* By some young entlinsiasts, the assumption of republican habits was car- 
ried to all the heights of revolutionary affectation and e.vtraA'agance. Segiir 
mentions a young coxcomb, named Mauduit, Avho already distinguished him- 
self by renouncing the ordinary courtesies of life, and insisting on being called 
by his Christian and surname, Avithout the usual addition of Jtonsieur. — S. — 

“ Mauduit’e career was short, and his end an unhappy one ; for being employed 
at St. Domingo, he threw himself among a party ot revolters, and Avas assassi- 
nated by the negroes.”— Segur. 

- “ The passion for republican institutions infected even the courtiers of the 

f )alace. Thunders of applause shook the theatre of Versailles at the celebrated 
ines of Voltaire— 

“ Je suis fils do Brutus, ct je porte en mon coeur 
La liberte gravde ct Ics rois en horreur.” 

, Segur, tom. i., p. 253. 

•> Plebeians formerly got into the army by obtaining the subscription of four 
men of noble birth, attesting their patrician descent ; and such certificates, 
hoAvever false, could alAvays be obtained for a small sum. But by a regulation 
of the Count Sdgur, after the American Avar, candidates for the military profes- 
sion Avere obliged to produce a certificate of noble birth from the king's gene- 
alogist, ill addition to the attestations AA-hich were formerly held sufficient.— S. 
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Amongst the'e were Hochambeau, La Fajette, the Lameths, 
Chastellux, S^gur, and others of e^ted rank, but of no less 
exalted feelings for tlie popular cause They readily forgot, in 
the full current of their enthusiasm, tliat their o\vn rank in so 
ciety was endangered by the progress of popular opinions; or, 
if they at all remembered that their interest svas thus iiupli 
cated, it was with the generous disinterestedness of j outh, prompt 
to sacrifice to the public advantage whatever of selfish immuni- 
ties was attached to tlicir own condition 

The return of the French army from America thus brought 
a strong body of auxiliaries to the popular and now prevalent 
opinions ; and the Ficnch love of military glory, which had so 
long been the safeguard of the throne, became intimately identi- 
fied with that distinguished portion of the army which liad been 
80 lately and so successfully engaged m defending the claims of 
the people against the tights of an established government ‘ 
Their laurels were green and newly gathered, while those which 
had been obtained in the eanso of monarchy were of an ancient 
date, and tarnished by the reverses of tho Seven 'i ears’ War 
The reception of the returned eoldicryesd their leaders was pro- 
portioDall^ enthusiastic , and it became soon evident, that when 


tary character of France It was, accordingly, from its tanks 


There remains but to notice the oUicr proximate cause of the 
Itevolution, but which is so intimately connected with itsnso and 
progress, that we cannot disjoin it from our bncf review of the 
revolutionary movements to wlucb it gave the first decisive Im- 
pulse. 


Lacrctdle, lem v.pail 
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CHAPTER III. 

Proximate Cause of the Bevohtion — Deranged State of the Fin- 
ances — Deforms in the Dogal Household — Sgstem of Turgot and 
Nccker — JVecker^s Fxposliion of the State of the Public lietenuc 
— The Ped-Booh — Nccker displaced — Succeeded by Calonne — 
General State of the Berenue — Assembly of the Notables — Ca- 
lonne dismissed — Archbishop of Sens Administrator of the Fin- 
ances — The King’s Contest with the Parliament — Bed of Justice 
— Resistance of the Parliament and general Disorder in the 
Kingdom — Vacillating Policy of the Minister — Royal Sitting 
—Scheme of forming a Cour Plcnicrc — It proves ineffectual — 
Archbishop) of Sens retires, and is succeeded by Neckcr — He 
resolves to convoke the States General — Second Assembly of Not- 
ables previous to Convocation of the States — Questions as to the 
Numbers of which the Tiers Flat should consist, and the Mode 
in which the Estates should deliberate. 

We have already compared the monarchy of France to an an- 
cient building, which, however decayed by the wasting injuries of 
time, may long remain standing from the mere adliesion of its 
parts, unless it is assailed by some sudden and unexpected shock, 
the immediate violence of which completes the ruin which the 
lapse of ages had only prepared. Or if its materials have become 
dry and combustible, still they may long wait for the spark which 
is to awake a general conflagration. Thus, the monarchical go- 
vernment of Prance, notwithstanding the unsoundness of all its 
parts, might have for some time continued standing and uncon- 
sumed, nay, with timely and judicious repairs, might have been 
entire at this moment, had the state of the finances of the king- 
dom permitted the monarch to temporize with the existing dis- 
contents and the progress of new opinions, without increasing the 
taxes of a people already gi-eatly overburdened, and now become 
fully sensible that these burdens were unequally imposed, and 
sometimes prodigally dispensed. 

A government, like an individual, may be guilty of many acts, 
both of injustice and folly, with some chance of impunity, pro- 
vided it possess wealth enough to command partisans and to 
silence opposition ; and history shows us, that as, on the one hand, 
wealthy and money-saving monarchs have usually been able to 
render themselves most independent of their subjects, so, on the 
other, it is from needy princes, and when exchequers are empty, 
that the people have obtained grants favourable to freedom in 
exchange for their supplies. The period of pecuniary distress in 
a government, if it be that when the subjects are most exposed 
to oppression, is also the crisis in which they have the best chance 
of recovering their political rights. 

It is in vain that the constitution of a despotic government 
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endeavours, in its forms, to guard ai^amst the dangers of sncli 
conjnnctOTcs, by vestmg in the sovereign the most complete and 


own * 

In constitutions of a less deiermuied despotieal cliaraetcr, there 
almost always arises some power of eheclw or control, however 
anomalous, which balances or counteracts the arbitrary enactions 
of the •mvereign, instead of the aetnal resistance of the subject®, 
as at Fez or (^nstantinopte This was the case m France 

No constitution could liave been more absolute in theory than 
that of France, for two liondrcd jears past, in the matter of 
finance , hut yet m practice there existed a power of control m 
the Parliaments, and particularly in that of Pans. The«c courts, 
though etnctl) speaWing they were eoustitutcd only for the adini> 
mstratioQ of justice, had forced themselves, nr been forced by 
circumstances, into a certain de g r ee of political power, which 
the} exercised m control of the crown, in the imp^ition of new 


ciscd this power of control on vanoas occasions , and as their 
interference was alwa}s on behalf of tlie subject, the practice, 
how ever anomalous, was sanctioned by public opinion , and, hi 
the absence of all otlier rcprcscnlatiTcs of the people, France 
naturally looked up to the magistrates as the protectors of her 
nghts, and as the only power which could offer even the Rtn- 
btance of rt-sistanee to the arbitrary iticrca.«o of the burdens of 


endeavoured to break their spuit by suppre-sion of the ir court, 
and banislimcnt of its members from I’ans, but, notwiths'and 


M»3Mln*tion ef ih* t niprror laol b* •»»»•»«>? fim bj ^***^*T'*5*, 
10 Ibe follovirs «B<ct — “ (lot TosJe* »•»» enBar t« il •=• mev* o« o»»i 
Uoa propre a c« i^U ' a. 
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ing this temporary victory, lie is said to have predicted that his 
successor might not come off from the renewed contest so suc- 
cessfully. 

Louis XVI., with the plain well-meaning honesty which marked 
his character, restored the Parliaments to their constitutional 
powers immediately on his accession to the throne, having the 
generosity to regard their resistance to his grandfather as a merit 
rather than an offence. In the meanwhile, the revenue of the 
kingdom had fallen into a most disastrous condition. The con- 
tinued and I’enewed expense of unsuccessful wars, the supplying 
the demands of a luxurious court, the gratifying hungry cour- 
tiers, and enriching needy favourites, had occasioned large deficits 
upon the public income of each successive year. The ministers, 
meanwhile, anxious to pi'ovide for the passing moment of their 
own administration, were satisfied to put off the evil day by bor- 
roiving mone.y at heavy interest, and leasing out, in security of 
these loans, the various sources of revenue to the farmers-gene- 
ral. On their part, these financiers used the government as 
bankrupt prodigals are treated by usurious money-brokers, who, 
feeding their extravagance with the one hand, with the other 
wring out of their ruined fortunes the most unreasonable recom- 
pense for their advances. By a long succession of those ruinous 
loans, and the various rights granted to guarantee them, the 
whole finances of France appear to have fallen into total confu- 
sion, and presented an inextricable chaos to those who endea- 
voured to bring them into order. The farmers-general, there- 
fore, however obnoxious to the people, who considered with justice 
that their overgrown fortunes were nourished by the life-blood of 
the community, continued to be essentially necessjiry to the state, 
the expenses of which they alone could find means of defraying ; 
— thus supporting the government, although Mirabeau said with 
truth, it was onl;^ in the sense in which a rope supports a hanged 
man. 

Louis XVI., fully sensible of the disastrous state of the public 
revenue, did all he could to contrive a remedy. He limited his 
personal expenses, and those of his household, with a rigour 
which approached to parsimony, and dimmed the necessary 
splendour of the throne. He abolished many pensions, and by 
doing so not only disobliged those who were deprived of the in- 
stant enjoyment of those gratuities, but lost the attachment of 
the much more numerous class of expectants, who served the 
court in the hope of obtaining similar gratifications in their txmi.' 

> Louis XV. had the arts if not the virtues of a monarch. He asked one of 
his ministers what he supposed might he the price of the carriage in which they 
were sitting. The minister, making a great allowance for the monarch’s pay- 
ing en prince, yet guessed within two-thirds less than the real sum. When the 
king named the actual ])rice, the statesman exclaimed, but the monarch cut 
him short. Do not attempt,” he said, “ to reform the expenses of my house- 
hold. There are too many, and too great men, who have their share in that 
extortion, and to make a reformation would give too much discontent. No 
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Lastly, he dismissed a Teiy large proportion of his household 
troops and bodj guards, a&brdiDg another subject of discontent 
to the nobles, out of who^e famihes these corps vrero recruited, 
and destroying with his outi hand a force devotedly attached to 
the rojal person, and Mhieh,ia the hour of popular forj, would 
have been a barrier of inappreciable Talue Thus, it was the 
imsfortunfs " o weaken his own 

cause and uflces intended to 

rehcie the _ the wants of the 

state 

The king adopted a broader and more effectual course of re 
form, by using the advice of upright and skilful ministers, to 
introduce, as far as possible, some degree of order into the 
French hnanees, Turgot,* Malcsherbe«,* and Iieckcr,* were 
persons of unquestionable skill, of sound views, and undisputed 
integrity , and although the last named minister finally sunk m 
public esteem, it was only because circumstances had e-ccitcd sueli 
an extravagant opinion of bis powers as could not have been 
met and realised by those of the first financier who ever lived 
These virtuous and patriotic statesmen did all m their power to 
keep afloat tlie vessel of the state, and pi event at least the increase 
of the deficit, which now arose jearV on tlie publie accounts. 
The}, and Necker in particular, introduced econoinj and re 
trcnehmciit into all departments of the revenue, restored the 
public credit without increasing the national buriens, and, b\ 
obtaining Joans on reasonable terms, were fortunate enough to 

* ' *’ * “an war, ex 

the people 

• 0 been sup* 

tune liaso 

occurreti for auapuug tiie rixncu tnouc oi ^.oHiuiaent to the 
new lights which the age afford**!! Public opinion, joined to tho 
beneficence of tho sovereign, had already wrought scvcnil impor 
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tant and desirable changes, ilany obnoxious and oppressive laws 
had been expressly abrogated, or tacitly suffered to become obso- 
lete, and there never sate a king upon the French or any other 
throne, more willing than Louis XVI. to sacrifice his own per- 
sonal interest and prerogative to whatever seemed to be the 
benefit of the state. Even at the very commencement of his 
reign, and when obeying onlj' the dictates of his omi beneficence, 
he reformed the penal code of France, wliich then savoured of 
the barbarous times in which it had originated — he abolished the 
use of torture — he restored to freedom those prisoners of state, 
the mournful inhabitants of the Bastile, and other fortresses, who 
had been the victims of his gi*andfather’s jealousy — the compul- 
soi’y labour called the cortec^ levied from the peasantry, and one 
principal source of popular discontent, had been abolished in some 
provinces and modified in others — and while the police was under 
the regulation of the sage and virtuous Malesherbes, its arbitrary 
powers had been seldom so exercised as to become the subject 
of complaint. In short, the monai’ch partook the influence of 
public opinion along with his subjects, and there seemed just 
reason to hope, that, had times remained moderate, the monarchy 
of France might have been reformed instead of being destroyed. 

Unhappily, convulsions of the state became from day to day 
more violent, and Louis XVI., who possessed the benevolence 
and good intentions of his ancestor, Henry IV., wanted his mili- 
tary talents, and his political firmness. In consequence of this 
deficiency, the king suffered himself to be distracted by a variety 
of counsels ; and vacillating, as all must who act more from a 
general desire to do that wdiich is right, than upon any deter- 
mined and well-considered system, he placed his power and his 
character at the mercy of the changeful course of events, which 
firmness might have at least combated, if it could not control. 
But it is remarkable, that Louis resembled Charles I. of England 
more than any of his own ancestors, in a want of self-confidence, 
which led to frequent alterations of mind and changes of mea- 
sures, as well as in a tendency to uxoriousness, which enabled 
both Henrietta Marie, and Marie Antoinette, to use a fatal influ- 
ence upon their counsels. Both sovereigns fell under the same 
suspicion of being deceitful and insincere, when perhaps Charles, 
but certainly Louis, only changed his course of conduct from a 
change of his own opinion, or from suffering himself to be over- 
persuaded, and deferring to the sentiments of others. 

Few monarchs of any country, certainly, have changed their 
ministry, and with their ministry their counsels and measures, 
so often as Louis XVI.; and with this unhappy consequence, 
that he neither persevered in a firm and severe course of govern- 
ment long enough to inspire respect, nor in a conciliatory and 

' The corvdes, or burdens imposed for the maintenance of the public roads, 
were bitterly complained of by the farmers. This iniquitous part of the finan- 
cial system was abolished iu 177t, by Turgot. 
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yielding policy for a sufficient time to propitiate regard and coH' 
fidenee It is with regret we notice this imperfection m a cha 
racter otherwise so excellent, but it was one of the leading 
causes of the Berolution, that ft pnnee, possessed of power too 


t 

a 

f 

tue ivevoiiiiiou , uy auopuug uie ouier, »e im a uuiiie lo ut lu* 
guide and governor j by besitating between them, he became its 
victim 

It was in consequence of tbis vacillation of purpose that Louis, 
in 1781, sacrificed Turgot and Nccker to the intrigues of the 


ture, one>half of whom was to bo chosen from the Uommons, 
or Third Estate, and the other named bv the nobles and clcr^ 
in equal proportions, and which assembhrs, without liaMiig the 
right of rejecting the edicts imposing now taxes, were to appor* 
tion them amongst the subjects of tfacir wvcral provmcet. 1 Ins 
ejstcin contained m it much that was excellent, niid might haio 


tracted from the wcahj 

of his own resources ' • 

desirable in France, of 

discharge of public duty 'sue UniisU nation owu iiiulii oi ine 
practical benefits of their constitution to the liabits with which 
almost all men arc tramed to exerewo some public right m head* 
courts, vestries, and other deliberative bodies where their mm Js 
ftre liabituated to the course of business, and acciutomcd to the 
manner in which it can be most regularly despatched. This ad* 
vantage would liavo been aopphed to tho Irnich by ^cctlrs 
scheme 

ButwUh all the advantages which it promised, this plan of 
provincial assemblies miseamed, owing to the croulww oppwl’ 
uon of the Parhament of I'ans, who not choose tliat any 
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otlicr body flinn (lioir own sliould be considered as <lio guardians 
of wliat remained in France of po|nilar riglits. 

Anotber measure of Necker was of more dubious policy. TJiis 
was the printing .and juiblisliing of his Keport to tiio Sovereign of 
the state of the revenues of France. The minister probably 
thought this display of candour, which, however proper in itself, 
was hitherto unknown in the French administration, might bo 
useful to the King, whom it rcpit'senfed as acquiescing in pub- 
lic opinion, and appearing not only ready, but solicitous, to col- 
lect the sentiments of his subjects on the business of the state. 
Necker might also deem the Covipte Jteiutii a prudent me.asuro 
on his own account, to secure the jmpular favour, and maintain 
himself by the public esteem against the influence of court in- 
trigue. Or lastly, both these motives might bo mingled with the 
natural vanity of .showing the world that France enjoyed, in the 
person of Necker, a minister bold enough to penetrate into the 
kaln-rinth of confusion and obscurity which had been thought 
inextricable by all his predecessors, and wa.s at length enabled 
to render to the sovereign and the people a detailed and ba- 
lanced account of the state of their flnanc&s. 

Neither did the re.sult of the national bakancc-shect appear so 
astounding as to require its being concealed as a state mystery. 
The deficit, or the b.nl.anco, by wliich the expenses of government 
exceeded the revenue of the country, by no means indicated a 
desperate state of finance, or one which must cither demand im- 
mense sacrifices, or otherwise lc.ad to national b.mkruptcy. It did 
not greatly exceed the annual defalcation of two millions, a sum 
which, to a country so fertile as France, might even bo tenned 
trifling. At the same time, Necker brought forward a variety of 
reductions and economical arrangements, by which he proposed 
to provide for this deficiency, without either incurring debt or 
burdening the subject with .additional taxes. 

But although this general e.xposure of the expenses of the state, 
this appeal from the government to the people, had the air of 
a frank and generous proceeding, and was, in fact, a step to the 
great constitutional point of establishing in the nation and its re- 
presentatives the sole power of granting supplies, there may bo 
doubt whether it was not rather too hastily resorted to. Those 
from whose eyes the cataract has been removed, are for some 
time deprived of light, and in the end, it is supplied to them by 
limited degrees; but that glare which was at once poured on 
the nation of France, served to dazzle as many as it illuminated. 
The Compte JRendu was the general subject of conversation, 
not only in coffee-houses and public promenades, but in saloons 
and ladies’ boudoirs, and amongst society better qualified to dis- 
cuss the merits of the last comedy, or any other frivolity of the 
day. The very array of figures had something ominous and ter- 
rible in it, and the word deficit was used, like the name of Marl- 
borough of old, to frighten children with. 
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To most jt intimated tiie total banijuptcy of the nation, ana 
prepared man * — ‘ ~ ^ r.f 

aailors, nlio 
of ship<vrecfc. ■ 
the person ai 

which, in that hour “ ' • • »i i 

pease with Men I 
pomp of the sovere 
did ^e tram of thoi 

might be earned, thought these provident persons, j et farther — 
*' What Deedi hefive^nd t««htj, ten, or fire* 

And no doubt some, even at this early period, arrived at the uK 
timate conclusion, 

“ IVhat ace «fs OVE ’ ' 

Besides the domestic and hooscbold expenses of the sovereign, 
which, 60 far as personal, were on the most moderate scale, the 
public mind was much more justly revolted at the largo sum 
yearly squandered among needy courtiers and their dependents. 


prevaueu lui cvuiui>v», ••w ,-v«4.w - . 

Btant; the throne, already tottenng, could not immcdlatily bo 
deprived of the band of stipendiary grandees nhom it liad so 


the minister of the finances, whilo it passed from the handot 
» *1 ■ _J ~ J ...• I « Ir-lfr., Jllrt ntirc 


called the StatevGcncral. 


■ - - ••'"•’imroand p-mcr* 
.•ver liccii very 
•titutjon of th • 
. of their Wio,- 
le country »»» 



so niucli chnn.ccd, imtli in olinractor nnti circunistanrc;:. The 
doubts conconiiti;:: the coinposithui nf tlie niedicitics and its pro- 
bable cn'ccts. seldom abate the j»atient's confideiiee. All joined 
in dcsiriii" the convocation of this reitrestmtativo bodv, and all 
expected that sneli an assembly would be able to find some satis- 
factory remedy for the pivssin? evils of ilie state. The cry n.’i-' 
general, and, .as usual in such cast^;. few who joined in it laiew 
exactly whal it was they wanted. 

Looking bad: on the period of ITtiO, v.ith the advatitage ol 
our own c.xpcrience, it is possible to see a chance, though {>cr- 
hap.s a doubtful one, of avoiding tlie nnivei-sal .sliipwrecic which 
v.-.as fated to ensue. If the royal government, determining to gra- 
tify the general wish, had tahen the initiative in conceding the 
groat national measure as a boon flowing from tlie jtrinee'.s pure 
good-will and love of his suhjeet.s, and if mca.sures had been 
taken rapidly and decisively to .secure scabs in these hodie.s, hut 
particularly in the Tiers Ktat, to jnen Jmown for their modera- 
tion and adhcroncc to the monarchy, it seems probable that the 
crown might have secured such an interest, in a body of it.s own 
creation, .as would have .silenced the nttemi>t.s of any licated .spi- 
rits to Imrn.’ the hingdoin into absolute revolution. Tlic rever- 
once paid to the throne for so many centuries, had yet all the in- 
flnonce of unas.sailcd sanctity; the king was still tlic m.a.ster of an 
army, commanded under him by bis nobles, and as yet animated 
by the spirit of loyalty, wliich is the natural attribute of the mili- 
tary profession ; the minds of men wei-o not wanned at once, and 
wearied, by a fruitless and chicaning delay, wliicli only showed 
the extreme indi.sposition of the court to grant wlint they had 
no means of ultimately refusing ; nor had public opinion yet been 
agitated by tlio bold discus.sions of a thousand pamplilefeers, who, 
under pretence of cnlightoning the peojde, prepossessed their 
minds with the most extreme ide.as of the popular character of 
the representation of the Tiers Efat, and its superiority over 
ever^' other power of the .state. Ambitious and tinscrupulous 
men would then hardly liavc liad the time or boldne.?s to form 
those audacious pretensions wliich their ancestors dreamed not 
■of, and ivliicli the course of si.x or seven years of protracted ex- 
pectation, and successive renewals of hope, succeeded by dis.ap- 
pointment, enabled them to mature. 

Such a fatal interval, however, was suffered to intervene, be- 
tween the first idea of convoking the States-Genei’al, and the 
period when that measure became inevitable. Without this de- 
laj', the king, invested with all his royal prerogatives, and at the 
head of the military force, might have surrendered with a good 
gi’ace such parts of his power as were inconsistent with the libe- 
r.il opinions of the time, and such surrender must liave been re- 
ceived as a grace, since it could not have been exacted as a sacri- 
fice, The conduct of the government, in the interim, towards 
the nation whose representatives it was shortly to meet, resem- 
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bled that of an insane person, «ho bj a hundred tearing 

and vexatious insults irntateinto firenzy the lion, whose cage ho 

was about to open, and to whose fury he must necessarily be e\- 

po'cd. 

Nccker, whose undoubted honesty, as well as liis republican 


ties, could scarce have served longer to sa\ c him from disgrace. 
Veigennes,* who succeeded him, was, like himself, a courtier 
rather than a statesman; more studious to preserve Iiis own 
power, by continuing the Kime system of partial expedients and 


most difficult and embarra««ing branch of governTnent, wa* pos- 


taxes So that lai^o as the sum of deficit appeared, it could not 
lia%e been scry formidable, considcnng tho resources of so rich 
a country ; but it was nccc*wiry, tliat the pressure of new fnir* 
dens, to be imposed at this exigence, slioulJ bo equally divided 
amongst the orders of tho state The Tliird (Istate, or Commons, 
had been exhausted under flus weight of taxes, which fell upon 
Uicm alone, and Calonno formed Uie bold and laudable design 

I &liRrM»B» wa» born In ITU " ** »be *w b» 
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fvvry M'Jitf an nnaiUi' fd xin’a.«nrf.* \'’i‘,li I’nini iliiii;: ri r' inliliii!' 
iht' f'lriii f.if a {Tn-at naJinnal c(.iincil, tlii- Nnlalilfs liad iin rii;ht 
Ui rfPrc-f'nt slif nation, iifithcr did it fiinic witliin their jimvincf 
tA any rf-uhiiion whatever, 'i h'dr ji.'i'-t was jniTidy that tif 
an cxtr.anrdin.'iry body of couti’plhirs, whn tirlihvratfd on any 
•sulijf-ct w’hich the Kitii; ini^hl Mihinit to thi.ir con’idi-ration, anil 
werf to I’xj.rcss their ojiiniun iti answer to tiie .St>vtTei;;ir« inter- 
ro;;at'.)ri<’S ; hiil an asfcinhly, whicli could only i tarl ojiinions and 
dehate uiuin thern, withotit coming to any i-irectivc or jiotential 
decision, was a fatal resource at a crisis when decision was jier- 
cmptorily necessary, and wlieii all vague and irrelevant discus- 
Fion was, a.s at a uionicnt of national fennentation, to he cauti- 
ou-s.ly avoided. Above all, there was this great emir in liaving 
recourse to the Asseinhly of the Kotahles, that, consisting entirely 
of the privileged orders, the couneil was cotnjiosed of tlio indivi- 
duals most inimical to the equality of taxe.s, and most tennciou.s 
of those very immunities which were struck at hy ilie Kcheinn of 
the minister of finance. 

Calonne found himself opposed at every jmint, and received 
from the Kotahlc.s rcmonstninccs instead of sujijiort and counte- 
nance. That As-scmhly censuring all hi.s pl.ans, and rejecting his 
proposals, ho w:ls in their presence like a rash necromancer, who 
lias been indeed able to niise a demon, hut is unequal to the task 
of guiding him when evoked. He was further weakened hy the 
death of Vergennes, and finally obliged to resign hi.s place and 
liis country, a sacrifice at once to court intrigue and popular 

' Tlicj Tvere summoned on 29tli December, 37150, and met on 22d Februnrr 
of the subsequent year,— S. 
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odium Had this able but rash minister coaToked the States- 
General instead of the Notables, he Tiould liare been at least 
«ure of the support of the Third Estate, or Commons ; and, allicil 
with them, might have earned through so popular a scheme, as 
that which went to estabhsh taxation upon a just and equal pnn 
eiple, affecting the nch as nell as the poor, the proud prelate and 
wealthy noble, as well as the mdustnous cultivator of the soil. 

Calonne having retired to England from popular hatred, his 
penlous office devolved upon the Archbishop of Sens, afterwards 


by Voltaire concerning such convocations 

n« tout Eutt I *flct le plot common 

£it de Toir tout DOS msQi mm cn loutiscr on > 

After dismission of the Notables, the minister edited or re- 


adoptW measures better adapted for such a purpose As il d<. 
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Andjirombte macb bat do traecare ar.p't 
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display of the royal prerogative in its most arbitrary and obnoxi- 
ous foiTO. A Bed of Justice,! as it was termed, was held, fAug. 
C,] where the King, presiding in person over the Court of Par- 
liament, commanded Bie edicts imposing certain new taxes to be 
registered in bis own presence ; thus, by an act of authority 
emanating directly from the bovereign, beating down the only 
species of opposition which the subjects, through any organ what- 
ever, could offer to the increase of taxation. 

The Parliament yielded the semblance of a moineutaiy obedi- 
ence, but protested solemnl}’, that the edict having been registered 
solely by the roj’al command, and against their unanimous opin- 
ion, should not Inive the force of a law. They remonstrated also 
to the Throne in terms of gi’eat freedom and energy, distinctly 
intimating, that they could not and would not be the passive in- 
struments, through the medium of whom the public was to be 
loaded Avith ncAV impositions ; and they e.xpressed, for the first 
time, in direct terms, the proposition, fi-aught with the fate of 
France, that neither the edicts of the King, nor the registration 
of those edicts by the Parliament, were sufficient to impose per- 
manent burdens on the people ; but such taxation was competent 
to the States- General only.'-^ 

In punishment of their undaunted defence of the popular cause, 
the Parliament was banished to Troyes ; the government thus in- 
creasing the national discontent by the removal of the principal 
court of the kingdom, and by all the evils incident to a delay of 
public justice. The Provincial Parliaments supported the prin- 
ciples adopted by their brethren of Paris. The Chamber of Ac- 
counts, and the Court of Aids, the judicial establishments next 
in rank to that of the Parliament, also remonstrated against the 
taxes, and refused to enforce them. They Avere not enforced ac- 
cordingly ; and thus, for the first time, during two centuries at 
least, the royal authority of France being brought into direct col- 
lision AA’ith public opinion and resistance, Avas, by the energy of the 
subject, compelled to retrograde and yield ground. This aa-us the 
first direct and immediate movement of that mighty Revolution, 
Avhich afterAvards rushed to its crisis like a rock rolling doAvn a 
mountain. This Avas the first torch Avhich Avas actually applied to 
the various combustibles Avliicli lay scattered through France, 
and Avhich Ave have endea\'oured to analyze. The flame soon 
spread into the provinces. The nobles of Brittany broke out into 
a kind of insurrection ; the Parliament of Grenoble impugned, by 
a solemn decree, the legality of lettres de cachet. Strange and 
alarming fears, — AA'ild and boundless hopes, — inconsistent ru- 
mours, — a A'ague expectation of impending events, — all contri- 
buted to agitate the public mind. The quick and mercurial tem- 

> “Lit de Justice"— the throne upon Avhich the KingAvas seated Avhen he 
went to the Parliament. 

2 Mignet, Hist, de la Rev. Franyatse, tom. i., p. 21. 
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pers which chiefly distiDgin««h the nution, «ere half maddened 
with suspen'ic, while even the dull nature of the lowest and inobt 
degraded of tlio commimiti felt the coming impulse of extraor 
dmary changes, as cattle are obsened to be disturbed before an 
approaching thunder storm 

The rairuster could not sos^m his courage in such a mcna 
cing conjuncture, jet unhappily attempted a show of resistance, 
instead of leaving the King to the influence of Ins own sound 
sense and excellent disposition, which alwajs induced him to 
choose the means of conciliation lliere was indeed but one 
choice, and it lay betwixt civil war or conces.sion A despot 
would have adopted the former course, and, withdrawing from 
Pans, wrould have gathered around him the army still Ins own 
A patriotic monarch — and such was Louis \\I when excrciv 
mg his own judgment — would have dioscn the roid of coners 


rected his motions, was an alternation of irritating opposition to 
the public voice, and of ill timed submission to its demand*, 
which implied an understandmg impaired by the ptriN of the 
conjuncture, aud unequal alike to the (ask of aioiding them by 


suppose that the new imposts were to bo left to their eonsidcra 
tion But, as if to imtato men’s mind^ by showing a desire to 
elude the execution of w hat liad been promised, the minis'er vei 
tured, in an evil hour, to hazard another experiment upon tho 
tirmnoss of their nerves, and again to commit tho dignitt of the 
sovereign by bringing Imn personally to issue a command, wliicli 
cxpcnenco Irad shown tho Parliament wero proi inu'lj n~*nlTcd 


tativo when so issued, than when they were, as on tho former oc» 
casion, dchicrcd m this Iasi obnoxious assembly 

Thu*, at less advantage than before, and, at all events, afle r 
tlie total failure of s finner cxpininent, tlie King, armve 1 in 


iiununa anii tniriij iniiuius ul li4U(\ i » bu lat 1 1 » ' 

of five \<ar> This demand gate occasion to a dtlsJt'i w! !fh 
lasted nine hoirs, and was onir clos'd ly the King ri* i g of , 
and issuing at length Ins po*io»c and imperative <rd*rs t vl 
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the loan should he registered. To the astonishment of the meet- 
ing, the first pruice of the Wood, the Duhe of Orleans, arose, as 
if in reply, and demanded to know if they were assembled in a 
Bed of Justice or a Royal Sitting ; and receiving for answer that 
the latter was the quality of the meeting, ho entered a solemn 
protest against the proceedings. [Nov. 19.] Thus was the au- 
thority of the King once more brought in direct opposition to the 
assertors of the rights of the people, as if on purpose to show, in 
the face of the wliole nation, that its terrors wore only those of 
a phantom, whose shadowy bulk might overawe the timid, but 
could offer no real cause of fear when courageously opposed. 

The minister did not, however, give way without such an in- 
effectual struggle, as at once showed the weakness of the royal 
authority, and the willingness to wield it with the despotic sway 
of former times. Two members of the Parliament of Paris* 
were imprisoned in remote fortresses, and the Duke of Orleans 
was sent in exile to his estate. 

A long and animated exchange of remonstrances followed be- 
twixt the King and the Parliament, in which the former acknow- 
ledged his weakness, even by entcn'ng into the discussion of his 
prerogative ; as well as by the concessions he found himself 
obliged to tender. Meantime, the Archbishop of Sens nourished 
the romantic idea of getting rid of these refractory courts en- 
tirely, and at the same time to evade the convocation of the 
States-General, substituting in their place the erection of a Coitr- 
pleniere, or ancient Feudal Court, composed of prmces, peers, 
marshals of France, deputies from the provinces, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, who should in future exercise all the higher 
and nobler duties of the Pai’liaments, thus reduced to their ori- 
ginal and proper duties as courts of justice.*^ But a court, or 
council of the ancient feudal times, with so slight an infusion of 
popular representation, could in no shape have accorded with 
the ideas which now generally prevailed ; and so much was this 
felt to be the case, that many of the peers, and other persons no- 
minated members of the Cour-plhiiere, declined the seats pro- 
posed to them, and the whole plan fell to the ground. 

Meantime, violence succeeded to violence, and remonsti'ance 
to remonstrance. The Parliament of Paris, and all the provin- 
cial bodies of the same description, being suspended from their 
functions, and the course of regular justice of course interrupted, 
the spirit of revolt became general through the realm, and broke 
out in riots and insurrections of a formidable description ; while, 
at the same time, the inhabitants of the capital were observed to 
become dreadfully agitated. 

There wanted not ^vriters to fan the rising discontent; and, 
what seems more singular, they were permitted to do so without 

1 Freteau and Sabatier. They were banished to the Hiferes. In 1794, Freteau 
was sent to the guillotine by Robespierre. 

2 Mignet, tom. i., p. 22; Thiers, tom. i., p. 19. 
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long fettered the French people were falling nsimdcr of tliem- 
selres , for the liberty of the press, so long unVnovoi was now 
openly assumed and exercised, without the govemment danog 
to interfere * 

To conclude the picture, as if God and man had alike deter* 
mined the fall of this ancient monarch} , a hurricane of most por- 
tentous and unusual character burst on the kingdom, and laying 
waste the promised harvest far and wide, showed to the terrified 
inhabitants tlie prospect at once of povert} and famine, added to 
those of national bankruptcy and a distracted government * 

The latter evils seemed fast advancing, for the state of the 
finances became so utterly desperate, that Louis was under tlie 
necessity of stopping a large proportion of tlie trtasury pay- 
ments, and issuing bills for (lie dehciency At (Ins awful ensis 
fearing for the King, and more for himsolf, the Archbishop of 
Sens retired from administration,’ and loft the monarch, while 
baokruptcy and famine threatened the kingdom, to manage as 
he might, amid the storms which the measures of the mmistcr 
himself had provoked to tbo uttermost 

A new premier, and a total alteration of measures were to lo 
resorted to, while Nccicer, the popular favountc, called to the 
helm of the state, regretted, with bitter anticipation of misfortune, 
the time which had been worse than wasted under thonilc of the 


the pnnee w ith the people, though it was now y iclding that to a 
demand, which twoycais before vrould hare been received asa 
boon 

e liavc already observed that tho constitution of this asietn 

• n* stKl torn 1 . p lO. 

* Tlii«rt tom U I 37 

» *^lh AnjuU I'Jl. Til* arrfctiUtinp lo llitr wilh itmI nrvJlwo" 
iftifr “i r ‘nail ilirrn ‘10 •• 

an— s. 

« W brn ^r<L^r rrerUeH ihf iBliMtfcnwf I U mall H« flr,l 

Ah whj il I the* e«l ih* ni« tbM* Bftrvn nmnlh* of It* AwktFMlMrp *f 
S:a>* ^ov lilt too Ulc ’—1>C aritA, toL L p. |J7 
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bly of national- representatives was little understood, though the 
phrase was in the mouth of every one. It was to bo the panacea 
to the disorders of the nation, j'ct men knew imperfectly the 
mode of composing this universal medicine, or the manner of its 
operation. Or rather, the people of Franco invoked the assist- 
ance of this national council, as they would have done that of a 
tutelary angel, with full confidence in his power and benevolence, 
though they neither knew the form in which he might appear, 
nor the nature of the miracles which he was to perform in their 
behalf. It has been strongly objected to Neckcr, that he ne- 
glected, on the part of the crown, to take the initiative line of 
conduct on this important occasion, and it has been urged that 
it was the minister’s duty, without making any question or per- 
mitting any doubt, to assume that mode of convening the states, 
and regulating them when assembled, which should best tend to 
secure the tottering influence of his master. But Necker probably 
thought the time was past in which this power might have been 
assumed by the crown without exciting jealousy or opposition. 
The royal authorit}-, he might recollect, had been of late years 
repeatedly strained, until it had repeatedly given way, and the 
issue, first of the Bed of Justice, and then of the Boyal Sitting, 
was sufficient to show that words of authority would be wasted in 
vain upon disobedient ears, and might only excite a resistance 
which would prove its own lack of power. It was, therefore, 
advisable not to trust to the unaided exercise of prerogative, 
but to strengthen instead the regulations which might be adopt- 
ed for the constitution of the States-General, by the approbation 
of some public body independent of the King and his ministers. 
And with this purpose, Necker convened a second meeting of the 
Notables, [November,] and laid before them, for their consider- 
ation, his plan for the constitution of the States-General. 

There were two great points submitted to this body, concern- 
ing the constitution of the States-General. I. In what proportion 
the deputies of the Three Estates should be represented ? II. " 
Whether, when assembled, the Nobles, Clergy, and Third Estate, 
or Commons, should act separately as distinct chambers, or sit 
and vote as one united body 2 

Necker, a minister of an honest and candid disposition, a re- 
publican also, and therefore on principle a respecter of public 
opinion, unhappily did not recollect, that to be well-formed and 
accurate, public opinion should be founded on the authority of 
men of talents and mtegrity; and that the popular mind must be 
pre-oceupied by arguments of a sound and virtuous tendency, 
else the enemy will sow tares, and the public will receive it in the 
absence of more wholesome grain. Perhaps, also, this minister 
found himself less in his element when treating of state atfairs, 
than while acting in- his proper capacity as a financier. How- 
ever that may be, Necker’s conduct resembled that of an unre- 
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solved general, who directs liis movements by the report of a 
council of war He did not sufficiently perceive the necessity 
that the measures to be talen should onginate with himself 
rather than arise from the suggestion of others, and did not. 


Clergy might be coi sidered as 1 avmg been already la vain 
appesjed to in the two cessions of the Notables, an assembly 
composed chiefly out of the privileged classes, and whose ad»icc 
and opinion had been gi»en without prodneing any corresponding 
good effect The Farhamcot had declared themselves incom 
petent to the measures necessary for the esigcncies of the king 
dom The course adopted by the King indicated doubt and 
uncertainty, if not inca^cit^ The Tiers Elat, therefore, was 
tho body of counsellors to whom the nation lool ed at this cnticai 
conjuncture 

“ Wiat 18 the Tiers Etat !” formed tho title of a pamphlet by 
the Abbd Sieves , and the answer returned bv tl e author was 

' 4’ w C » 1 fl»«* ..M 


equal to those of the nobles and (he clergv united, and f hoiil i thus 
form, in point of rcKtivc numbers, tiio moiety of tho who'o dele 
gates 

This, however, would liavc been comparatively of small Im 
portsnee, had it been determined that tho three ^■*fatcs were to 
sit, deliberate, and vote, not as a united Lodv, but in three several 
chambers 

Keeker conceded to the Tiers Flat the right of double repre 
scntation, but sectnol prepared to maintain the ancient order of 
debating and voting bv separate eliambers The crown had been 
alread) worsted bj tho rising epint of the country m every at 
tempt which it had made to «Unl t?imi„h its own iina*<')*ted 
strength , an 1 tom as the boilies of the el* rgj an I ml les were 
by mtemai dis«etivions, anl weakened bv the degree of |•r'p-^lUr 
odium wuli which they were loaded, it woid 1 have n luirtsl an 

. t'- € , « 1 .. « 
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was, liowcvcr, left, ill r. great measure, to accident,' while every 
chance was against its being avi-anged in the way most advantage- 
ous to the monarchy. 

The minister ought also in policy to have paved the way, for 
securing a party in the Third Estate itself, which should bear 
some character of roy.alism. This might doubtless have been 
done by the usual ministerial ai'ts of influoncing elections, or 
gaining over to the crown-interests some of the many men of 
talents, who, determined to raise themselves in this new world, 
had not yet settled to which side they were to give their support. 
But Ncckcr, loss acquainted with men thaii with mathematics, 
imagined that every member had intelligence enough to see the 
measures best calculated for the public good, and virtue enough 
to follow them faithfully and exclusively. It was in vain that 
the JIarquis do Bouilic ‘ pointed out the dangers arising from 
the constitution .assigned to the Statcs-General, and insisted that 
the minister was arming the popular part of the nation against 
the two privileged ordora, and that the latter would soon experi- 
ence the cflects of their hatred, animated by self-interest and 
vanity, the most active passions of mankind. Ncckcr Kilmly re- 
plied, that there was a necc.ssary rc.dianco to be placed on the 
virtues of the humau heart ; — the maxim of a worthy man, but 
not of an enlightened statesman,^ who has but too much reason to 
know how often both the virtues and the prudence of human 
nature are surmounted by its prejudices and passions.^ 

It was in this state of doubt, and total want of preparation, 
that the King was to meet the I’epresentatives of the people, 
whose elections had been trusted entirely to chance, without oven 
an attempt to influence them in favour of the most eligible per- 
sons. Yet surely the crown, hitherto almost the sole acknow- 
ledged authority in France, should have been provided with sup- 
porters in the new authority which was to be assembled. At 
least the minister might have been prepared with some system or 
plan of proceeding, upon which this most important convention 
was to conduct its deliberations; but there was not even an 
attempt to take up the reins which were floating on the necks of 
those who were for the first time harnessed to the chariot of the 
state. All was expectation, mere vague and unauthorised hope, 
that in this multitude of counsellors thei-e would be found safety.'* 

I De BoiiilliS was a native of Auvergne, and a relative of La Fayette. He 
died in London, in lUOO. 

- Sec Mdmoires de Bouilld. Madame dc Staiil herself admits this deficiency 
in the character of a father, of whom she was justly proud.— “ So fiant trop il 
faut I’avouer, a I’empire dc la raison.” — S. — (“ Confiding, it must be admitted, 
too much in the power of reason.") — Jicv. Pranp., tom. i., p. I71. 

3 “ The concessions of Nccker were the work of a man ignorant of the first 
principles of the government of mankind. It was he who overturned the 
monarchy, and brought Louis XVI. to the scaffold. Marat, Danton, Robe- 
spierre himself, did Jess mischief to France : he brought on the Revolution, 
which they consummated.”— Napoleon, as reported by Potinieniie, tom. viii. 

p. 108 . 

^ A calcmionrg of the period presaged a different result.-— “ So numerous a 
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Hitherto we have described the eilent and smooth, but swift and 
powerful, stream of innovation, as it rolled on to the cd"c of the 
sheer precipice TVe arc now to view the precipitate tumult and 
terrors of the cataract 


ClfAPTER IV 

2I<ettngof iKtStaU» General — Vredominant Influence of the Ttcn 
Etat — Property not repmented eujletejifly in that Jlcxly—Gene 
ral character ef the Meynhers — Du/>otilion of the EitaU of the 
Nohtea — And of tA« Clergy — Plan of forming the Three Pstatft 
t«to tifo Ilousn — It$ adtantagep~It faxh — The Clergy nnite 
ttitA tAe Txera Pfaf, irAieA assumrs fA< title of the Nationcil 


The Estates General of Fnioeo net at Versailles on the 5ili 
Maj, 1789, and that wa ^ « 

iutton The AbW SiAy 

•loned, had already asl • ‘ '■ 

was the whole nation 

lijht!— NotJjir;: Wliat was it about to bccomo nrHently 
Something” Had the last answer Ixjcn ^rery lAiny, it would 
have been nearer the truth , for it eoon anreared tliat this Third 
Estate, which, m the year 16U, the NoUcs had rcfuvMi to ac 
knowledge even as a younger brother’ of their order, was now, 
like the rod of the prophet, to swallow up all thovo who affictiHl 
to share its power rven amid the pageantry with which the 
ceremonial of the first sitting abounded, U w as clearly visiblo that 
the wTslics, hopes, and interest of tho public, were escIusiTely 

.• » _ .1 r ♦!« r TIiA nr>i <^r* 


and occupation, as tlio only portion of the assembly from whom 

coiKwaneof tUle-phj^ieUiH aMcnklrd fif tk» *eil cf ftsiWiii 

srinira " II •»» uid “ tb« lamlnciit tlvger sad irrfwMkIr* dialS ef IEm 
pclIrDt-*’— X. , 

1 Th* tlimn s,nnrrt. *hro Ik* *f lh» UnrJoin »•»* 

Is three brtlliT«o of ■LMhltiaTUrdutwas jeanc**!. ertt4na iaitfb»«»» 
monsof It»M« h»a BO into to trronlooeca • r*Ullon«blr *lib IS* *•“ ** »» 
wboai ibry vtro ** tir lafcrlor la ttwiJ. Sb 4 la tiiiBiliow. 
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s!if_v l'-.Vi.i',5 fi.r'.lx' njst! i!ii« r.vitr.ff' i tlu- '.itnf <!<•■ 

It be nb'-'onl tlif" b 'ly "liirli 

tJit' '\.i' (IrVniil nf ti> ilfTto it. t'l! ill'' 

rnntn\yy, tlu' Tit r> Hint n rr'i]>-ir!i''!i iT tlu' li ani- 

in?, tlio inUll!?''!!fp, finil th*' rln jn.-nc:' of llio l.tn;;( 1 "!n ; but v.ii- 
Imppily it w.i', rf int-n «.f ib' ^iry mtln-r iban of jn-nc- 

ticf, inon nv'rf lo I'l-.MCv tb.rvii tn j'Si -''nf or n-jinir ; 

nml. above all. of nn-n, ^vln*. r.'nerally tj-eal.iti?, neix in't tiirovtly 
crinri'nic .1 in :!ic jirc-^on'nii.in of j.var'’ anti nrtlrr, liy jv.'"'o''.inp: 
a lar,:^ nroj'frty in ilie eonniry. 

Till’ tin" j'ni|‘<irtion in oliieb {ab’nt.< ami pnijM-Tty are ri-j'ii'- 
Frnr'il in the itriti'h Hum" of (‘..nmiomi, it j‘'‘rha|ti tho l-o'-i 
a,t<nmnc" for ih" r lnbility of th" ronttilnti.'i). Mon <if lalont", 
bnhi. "nt<'q'ri‘in?, (■a?.-? for tlittinction, ami ainbiiinmi of jwivor, 
MifTor 11(1 ojijvoruinily to o'r.i]*" t>f reooinniomlin^ s in-h Jiu-ii'iirra 
ns may iini’rovo th" ^oncrnl '■y.toni.aml ^li^o to tli'tiiimlion tlito’c 
by nhom they nrv proixo-'-'l ; «hilo nn-n of ttnlotanro, ihviromt of 
prc"-<Tvin? tho pmj.orty vhirh they jHivo’xt, aro ficnipiilonn in 
wnitinir.in;; every now ino.Toiro, and Month' in n-jortinp Mich ns 
are not accompanied with the ino't corinin j-ro'-pfct of aihantaf;" 
to tho Mat", 'I'alcnt, on^or and active, clo'.iros tlm moans of om- 
ploymcnt ; Proiwriy, canlious, doubtful, joahius of innovation, 
acts as a regulator rather than an iinpuh" on th" niachini;, by 
preventing its either moving to<i iwpidly,or clianging too Mtddenly. 
The fiver-eaution of thtee by whom properly is represented, m.ay 
sometimes, indeed, delay a projected improvement, but much 
more frequently impedes a rash and hnrjirdous experiment. 
Looking back on tho l’.arliament.ary history of two centuries, it is 
e.asy to see how much practic.al wisdom lias been derived from 
the influence exercised by tlnwe members called Country Gen- 
tlemen, who, unambitiouH of distinguishing themselves by their 
eloquence, and undosirous of mingling in the ordinary debates of 
the house, make their sound and unsophisticated good sense 
lic.ard and understood uiioii every crisis of importance, in a man- 
ner alike respected by the Ministry and tho opposition of the day, 
— by the professed statesmen of the house, whose daily business 
is legislation, and whoso thoughts, in some instances, aro devoted 
to public afiairs, because they liave none of their own much worth 
looking after. In this great .md most iinport.aiit cb.aractcristic of 
representation, the Tiers Etat of France was necessarily defi- 


1 Madame do SlaL'l. and Stadamc dc Monlmorin, wife of the Minister for 
Foreicn Affairs, bclicld from a pnlierv the spectacle. Tlie former exulted in 
the boundless prospect of national felicity wbicli seemed to be opening under 
the auspices of her fallicr. “You arc wrong to rdoicc," said Madame de Mont- 
morin ; " tliis event forebodes much misery to Prance and to ourselves." Her 
presentiment was but too well founded. She licrself perislicd on tlic scaflbid 
with one of licr sons ; her husband was murdered on September 2d ; liei eldest 
daughter died in the hospital of a prison, and her youngest died of a biokcn 
heart.— See M. de Stael, vol. I, p. 1B7. 
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cient; in fact, the part of the Fitaicli constitution, Inch, without 
exactl/ corresponding to thccauntr} gentlemen of England, most 
nearly resembled them, was a proportion of the Rural Noblc'se 
of France, who were represented amongst the Estate of tlie 
Nobility* An edict, detaching these rural proprietors, and per- 
haps the inferior clergj, from their proper orders, and including 
their representatives in that of the Tiers Etat, would have infused 
into the latter assembly a proportional regard for the rights of 
landholders, whether lay or clerical , and as they must liav e lad 


‘heir Biif 
xemplify 

• • I a great 

measure excluded from the representation of the Ttiml Estate, 
its ranks were filled from those ehsscs which seek noreUics m 

<1 . . j . 1 u ^ . <1.. ) .1 . « t , «i ,N 


ot tlie Nobiesst lu uusc wetv 


lautiiiiiiiii »i 


in polibes, as in their natural cmplojanent of stOck-jot bing ; and 
there were intermingled with the eb-SBes wo have noticed some 
individual nobles, expelled from their own ranks fur want of 


many individuals, not imlv enlowcl with talenti and Inlegniy, 
but pos.ses.Mng a respectable proportion < f sound Mn»« an 1 j’-d* 
lucnt , but who, unf irtonateU^anUd less to rotintiracl lb" 
luUonary tendency, tlian to ju«lify It ly argument or «1 jmijr i| 
by example. Trom the very Lejinnlng, iSiv Tier* iJat tvirec't 
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vsr.vo o’l' '■‘■r. fil 

n <r rrmiuir.l {.'.irjf . *' 5-i r,!t!'.sh(lr.!c ill (“ -■•>• Jf til rri'.tV. 

ill'.' I'lilirr 'I'o I'f {in* f*> «‘iv.;r" ■ I’lv !<■ | 

!!):■') Si'.fir <iV' !! hn!!.’.'-.’ 

It Sr.i!-.* I f- liil.ii'ci! !'i {)!<' ('x;!'.* ;-'!;', IJ;.''.! th'’ ' tiii'l 

p;i- r>. ('f it v iIh' 

c'.i' ., t'-.i-'illy ir.i* 'I!'-* ii"!!! v'-rtls {l;o in't of r rntimi 

m liii'lt* ~:- I im *. 'tu':!,-!!''" tin* 'j iri; '-f 

Miiiclitf'n'il Th'-y tu.'.iiv t-Hvil ulitch v.t ri' 

Inirtuili'.’it!;; t-i t1i>' r»-t »■? il;*' iiis'i tltr.; v. i-r*' 

tnij'.!'!, ntiinnc 'vlii>’5i i;ni>! I-..-' ri'."*';-.?;''-'! tli'-ir tiinsiiiitiiic-i rn>::i 
s.'.xniiiin. AK-' i!iiiic4 ;ri r.n I 't.-in- s!n’ th'-y felt jIn’ 

<'ry ryi, Mi'l, tittrifli'-'l to tV.o }'r':Vil<%'<-: ol tli<ir 
.'■lloi'i-I n iniitic-'. to tr.rAt' till' .•'’.rritir'-'; "liii',!) t!i«' 

tJi'ttir.Dticii, sii'itinJi r.t th'' n'!; i f hnNin;.! xviiAt t!i<>y n-ri!*.'-'.! to 
"mn;, f.iroiMy xvn- t<nl fruin iltctn. Tli'-y "i-’v {'uMii-ly mid itii- 
jinuJi'iilh' ti'iini'i'iii't, xv!i'':i, laitli «>n j'riiicijd'’ .’itui in jndtry, tJii-y 
flifinUi li.-iVo I'l—n .iii'i ai'i'-'tntn'i-l-.tim;— far lln ir ^■(nn 

Ml'.!'. v.i'!l i;'^ ihiit I J Ih’’ *-‘>>i-rfi;in. V>’I )• ! ic- li'- jii'! in ihnt 
ptibnt and Invly of mf-n. Tin-y jin- •<-'•■<• 1 ! ili'* c nir- 

if nnl (lie nr iif tin-ir nnd xxllilc "f 

Msnic till' viftlc-iict' v,ij1i tvhicii tln-y idttinr to ifoli-.vi .ind nnti- 
{irivilcuo'j, I< t tt • n-ni' inl'i'r llint tJn--!' n jmrl of 

tlicir inlu’rit.nncc, xvltirl) no jnrm ji-m.tnirc s i!Hit:;ly, nm! no intiii 
t'f Fj'tnl yield '■ nji to tlnr-iit.-'. If they i'JTi il in not tuloptiii" fnnn 
the ht'sinnine n ••[■li it of I'.inriliation tnnl ronec'-io!), no hody of 
men evi-r inifiVrefl rn cruelly for to oliey n tinininoii!*, 

xvliicli called them to nel'i of ?=ticli iiim- tin! If-dentiil. 

Tlic ClerTty xxere tin ler'i tenneiotis of the jirivileee.-s of the 
ChurLdi, than the Noldce'c of their in ctiliar feitdal ininninilie''. 
It had heon nlrcndy jilainly intimated, that tlie proptTty of tlie 
clerical orders oii^ht to he subject, as v.idl a-: nil other sjiecies of 
property, to the e.\i"ei)eies of the stafo ; and the phili).“ophicaI 
opinioiLs which liad inipnuncd their principles of faith, and ren- 
dered their pcr.~ons ridietilons in.stcad of reverend, would, it was 
to he feared, induce Iho'^c by whom tliey wore eiiferiaincd, to 
extend their views (o a general seizure of tiie whole, instead of a 
part, of the Church’s xvealth. 

Both the first and second estates, therefore, kept aloof, moved 
by the manner in which the private interests of each stood coin- 
niittcd, and both endeavoured to avert the coming storm, by re- 
tarding the dcliheratioiis of the States-Gencnih Tliey wore par- 
ticularly- desirous to secure their individual importance as distinct 
orders, and appealed to ancient practice and the usage of the year 
1C14, by w'hich the three several estates sat and voted in flirco 
separate bodies. But the Tici-s Etat, who, from the beginning, 
felt their ov.-n strength, were determined to choose that mode of 
procedure by xvhich their force should bo augmented and con- 

~ bBcrctellc, tom. i, p. 32; Rivarol, p. 37- 
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solidated The double representation had rendered them equ 
m numbers to both the other bodies, and as they were sure < 
some interest among the infenor Noblesse, and a rery considc 
able party amongst the lo^er clergy, the assistance of these tw 
mmonties, added to their own cumbers, must necessarily gu 
them the superiority in c%e*y vole, providing the three cliambei 
could be united into one 

On the other hand, the cleigy and nobles saw that a union « 
this nature nould place all their pnvileges and property at lb 
mercy of the Common^ whom tho union of the cliambcrs in on 
assembly nould invest with an ovenThelroing majority in tlia 
convocation They had no reason to expect that this power, i 


been ransached for ndicnlous absurdities and detcstablo rrueltic 


had obtained over tlio pubhc inmil, to maintain, if po«iibU, the 


<f 

■ ■ nc* 

• • » ' l!io 

1 ^ ■ • • inc 

an intemicdiato check upon tl»o popular coiiiiseN of the ficn 
Etat by the other two cluwnbcr*, whicti might, as In faiglaml, have 
been united into one, and would have pn-sctitc*! an impfxwng /n nh 
both m point of ucallh and property, an I through the iT*pecl 
which, excepting under the influence of cxiraonlinarj emotion 
the people, in spite of themselves cannot lirlp entertaining f if 
birth and rank Such a Ixxly, providing the stormj lem^roftJe 
times had admitted of jufounlations being lai 1 mj!! oeiitlv itrorg, 
would have Bcrved as a breakwater Ijciwixt the thn ne an 1 U e 
strramtido of popular oj inion , an I tlienioiiarch wotilllmvel^-rn 
apand the painful and penlotw U>ik of opp' 'log himwlf I“'rv »• 


1 It wii, 1 Cravtlr •talr<I lli*l a tclfnevrvr a Cvrti 

pewrurU a teudal r^httanuf bioamUl itlcaiS »f««» H« 

huntlo* a ij luriptbiir OtlU** epen ait4 plaif* 6** >'•* l"*® 




iNTi.f! :>C5: '‘-r tnr 7?rii< 


• > ♦* 

r.llv. iHn v.Iy, rit','5 •rn-’-u «<r j i f r.tiv l;!:4. tn i!ir 

ili Tui-cT.'i'Ji'.'il fur; fiT {};i' Al-'-'r a!!, l-v' of 

M:nt n:i r.j'jn r I) -;’.''', fnr 

i:;’ film- Siir.'iuirr’. v Jjj.'li li.Hf hri-.Jsly 

;!:<■ n» > t!iMy I'f 1; i'l f'l ''r'l il 

iii ;i!i’ Iilu-Tv cf :i;<- c: a’j'l us-.fun • ' t n rv.n. 

n tjs!r:in'- "'f < \rry "nvi, r)];-.:.;;.- t f riii arr iiU>r<’ 

!!!!!iic n ti*. t.mI tha:i v-fiii-Ji !;?.<*, fun---''' n ai'.il 

I'nlrul.'i'.i'il 11 ]":), wjii slur liv *!■.■!’<’ I'lci mIii-o!*--!, t.r Sli'''" "h" 
of'j' .-'-l slic aI;<T.TS:uii. Til'- s-h.ir-.S-'.r;. -. i.f n r-'H- SiS’.isios), isi v.liirli 
carli srr.i'iirv of I'-s.’Ul.’ssinn siitu! l-i- ilt lil-riviSi Iy 

li_v *<-j\,-,ra;r‘ .. rirsicj utrl< r flisristiit iinj'r* - , 

nii'l siisorjr.'iiip, nS tljr fair.i' ;t •.“ilus.-iry ilnnsn: '•liii’ii 

iira;-; ji'.ny '•‘.ili'-iilc. asi'l < rnisi' oU'-. \i<’v. ■. 1 1 - r-iST' i':< il, rrijitin "' li" 
fssrtlHT ills;- tsrisio!!. 

It ii'isi>-; ! <■ t>\vi:c<!, t;i v< r:l:<‘l' ■ thnt !i;i r<’ ilu' 

•lii'lrilliy !i! III!;, iiSSciiiji'. s\l;irli inii;li! lin^r lii cii lii.i'l'' tn ;;ivi- 
'v( !;;Ii: S'l i!|i, s I'.s n »■ 'I'lif r>'!i)iiuini;y nt 

lar;:<' Iwd.c'i to riTiini!'' di i-jily nfiV-tin;; ihr iniiiniiiiii' ’. «'f ill'- pri- 
V)lc", il clii*-'*',., ;i« tlir «,l>vi,iii'. itii-.-iii', fur sill’ S’, iii isfiniioii 
<’f till- liinsfiliiii ;i! lar^’i’. r.ini iiii!*; hiui- m ui siitli ji alcU’-y nn iii- 
ftitutioii lil,i’ nil iippiT li'iii'-i’, Mliii’li filari il tin' |';u-!ic>« s'ln wt-n- 
j)riin.’ij!,TlIy to iiifi'iT i!ii-‘i’ cli.’iii;;!", in n ri’inliliiin to iinju’ili’, or 
;t!t<)"i'tli(‘r pn'vriit t!i<-tii. It v.ih iintnmlly to be <’.\]ic(‘toil, tlint 
tlif Cli'nry nml Nobli"!, niiitfil in an ujiiti’i* limnc. inii' t liavo br- 
wiiif 5<iinc«li:ii jinrsinl jnilf,’i-H in sbo (juc-'tion of rrlrfiicbiiif,' nnil 
liinitiiif; sbcir own cxrUi’-ive f>rivib’:;(’s ; anil, bc>-i(lci; tlif ill-will 
wliicli tilt’ Common’, bore tlivni as tlic jKiS’i”Mir;« anil n-'-'^ortorn of 
rights infrin"in" on tlio libi’i-tirs of the jicoplr, it inifflit In; justly 
ajijircliomlcil that, if tin; fomirgo ili'stini.’il for tlioin worn flacfil in 
lliL-ir own liaml, tlioy might me it with tlir chary moderation of 
the squire in the romance of CervanScs.t There would absn have 
been reason to doubt that, when the nation was so much divided 
by factions, two hon,ies, so diflerent in cliaractcr and composi- 
tion, could hardly have been brongiit to net with iirmncss and 
lilierality towards each other — that the one would have heen ever 
scheming for the recovery of their full privileges, supposing they 
had heen obliged to Kuirendcr a part of them, while the other 
would still look forward to the accomiilishrnent of an entirely 
democratiail revolution. In (his way, tlic checks which ought to 
have acted merely to restrain the violence of cither party, might 
operate as the means of oversetting the constitution which they 
were intended to preserve. 

Still, it must he ohseiwcd, that while the King retained any 
portion of authority, he might, with the countenance of the sup- 
posed upper chamher, or senate, h.avc balanced the progress of 
democracy. Difficult as the task might be, an attcmjit towards it 


i Sec Boa Quixote, part ii., clmp. Ixi., (vol. v., p. 29C. Loud., 10?2.) 
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ought to hate boon made But, anhappilt, the King’s car 
successively occupied by two sets of advisers, one of w honi counsel 
led him to surrender every tfung to the humour of the reformers 
of the state, while the other urged lum to resist their most rgison 

• • 4 * J l "l iva, 
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ttpon resorting to their ordinary place of meeting, found it full of 
V, orliDien, and guarded by soldiers This led to one of the most 
extraordinary scenes of the Revolation 
The representati\ es of the nation, thus expelled by armed 


of the weather, and wth the wTttchcd accommodations whicfi 
such a place afforded, the members of Assembly took, and attest 
ed by their respective signatures, a «olemn oath, “ to continue 
the r sittings until the constitution of the kingdom, and the regc- 
neratiou of the public order, should be established on a solid 
hast'' Tlie scene was of a kind to make the deepest iinprcs 
Sion both on the aetors and the spectators, althonch, looking hack 
at the distance of so many years, uc arc tempted to a«k, at vhat 
period the National Assembly would iiaie been di>«olTcd, liad 
they adhered literally to their celebrated oath! But tho conduct 
of the goTcrnment wa3,iu ctery respect, worthy of ccnsiirr Tin. 
probability of this extraordinary occurrence might easily liatt 


tho throne, while the nngnanimons finnnws and unMiimili of 
the Assembly seemed tliat of men detennined to undergo martyr- 
dom, rather than desert tho as.>crtion of their own nghl'<, anl 
those of tho people 


jiower of taxation, and the right of Ixirrowing iiKuiev, eserj i lo a 
tnflmg exUnt, with >ut a'sent «f the htatrvlKneral , I e itm «| 
ifio Assembly to form a pbu f rrcgnJatmg / r> i.r. sn J 

acknowl-'dgcil the pewuial frr«!i>iM of the ml jiet , be jrw»l !<■ I 
for llus liberty of tbe | rws hut not wilhoot a rcettnnrcdati-xi 


LienKi *,nta p 4> 



K">! r->Nr'! t-r 7i;f I‘‘7 

UjM f clircl; Ix' i:;--!;! iii ; r.'nl ii'" trniii- 

!<*ii !'i sSm’ Si.'.S '-, ri'> slif j pi'j'' r r.’ijli.'r'i;' , !!.i‘ r.t- <<r !h<' 
.■ j’.'.'iV,’ tv.irijcr.l or < ’-n i- 

15;;'. nl! .ii'i ;i\ai!' a f '-•!!!'■ 1, t.i X\<” j.r-tj.ic 

r.!S'2 till :r i ’.:t n tat-i' i-.;;.! nf r>'- 

'■•liii'l; tJir cr..«n }. ,■■.:! I ’tnf t!’'.ir5.' 1 , m;.’. i hK v.i >. 
rv -.I-'n >! I'Ji' ri jliov orn- < ;j t};.- ji.;?;: «f ! rSjj;. ),n :,-l fr- ui i;.; 

In !<> < '.a.', l-'.'i.'-;) a! tii*- t-ii'.i- iitiil 

•.onif- in ti;i- iia.-.I 'i'in- tin !ii5 . <f thi- A'- 

? ■•r.-.My tv.nc-i ixo i.tiir,! tho r x.;.;, ■ ■. !! t 5 ir x; ill X-.'- )■; > 

in t'.-'i i’lii.'T.s'.ix ■’ n far;!, 'li,.-.' x>-. rx- i.iTt inl'-'i tJir.' l!;i‘ 
Kinc iiaxi' r< .i i5,i' » \>':!i'i''n of r.j-i c ’..'.tor'' fii iii 

{In- ’ i'.tin:,*- i f liic A'.'^anf'iy ; r.t; ! (ii'.j.!' n-nri* v. 

«'i! I'v hi'- <!' rlr.rini'. titi !;• <!• iil.fr.'.tii'!!'. m.iS ilr rri-'--. on 

till’ r’.jliiiv', Ilf tr,\i ■ i!!i*;!al. Hiit tiir il;..' aiti iit v.n'. » n!!!!.!'-'! np 

nnd i-i thf li'i:;]!! l.y tii*’ r airti’.ilin,’^ r.rtii’’'’ cf tin' nix.ii 

ri'liirx’i.-.iri xxhidi.tiiitUitli'l.TtKiin;: tin ir i.-.ti-iI. cJ.-.nx!:' .'itnl 
iKi! to liritil: tiji tlii-ir’-ittin;.;'' tir.til tli'-y had «'<,!iij<!v!i d .n l^.!l’.{i'.ll- 
tiiin fur tiii' Kin;: Iiy i-.i-. hxmi fo!" r.niii'irity, in 

tin? 'lo C“iir'.itdi\ Ni irl.'T. tij'i.n x'di'ijn tiloisf 

ntiititt" t'.if mi!ii‘ U i> till’ j.njitilar ri i-.r.d’-ni'’’, li.ad 

nlii-i’iili-d liiiii'-olf from tli-’ Ui>\;;! Kitilna’. nttd tlim-i lo iuiinintc.l 
In'! dixc-intoiit xxilli tlto ;','!:i'mi' jirnp i-oil.-' 

Tliin plan id fi c lU'-littitiomd ri fnnii.ntio)) xi;i‘i rortivi-d tviili 
jrri'.'it ajijil.nii-c' liy iIio Cicrtry and tlio Niddc*!, xvliiic tlio Tliird 
K'tati.’ li-fi'iu;d in riillcn tilonro. Tin-y Jnioxv little' of tlu- immnn 
mind, xxlio .‘•tiiipo’-cd tii.it tiic iIKjd.'iy of jin-rnirativc, xvliidi Ji:;d 
lieen so ofton tnicce.’-’-fnlly ri'~i''tt'd. conld inllnimro Rtcli n body, 
or induce tlietn to descend from tlie Mation of power wliicii iliey 
h.nd g:iined, mid to render tliein<-elves ridicnloiis by rescinding 
the vow wiiicli tliey Imd m lately taken. 

The King Inivini;, by In'; own jiroper nutliority, dissolved tb.e 
Assembly, left the Imll, followed by the Xobles nnd part of the 
Clergy; but the remaining members, hitherto .silent and sullen, 
immediately re.suincd their sitting. The Jving, su]i]iiisiiig him 
resolute to assert the prerogative v.liich his own voiee had hut just 
claimed, had no altcmatiee but lliaf of e.vjielh’ng them by force, 
and thus .supporting his order for di.ssnlution of the AssemWy ; 
but, alw.nys halting between Ixvo opinions, Louis emiiloycd no 
rougher means of removing them than a gentle summons to dis- 
perse, intimated by the royal master of ceremonies. To tlii.s olli- 
cer, not certainly the most formidable .s;itelIifo of arbitrary iiowcr, 
Jlirabcau replied with energetic dctcrinination, — “ Slave ! return 

* Tlic povcniincnt monopoly of s.alt, imilcr llio name of tlic ffabcllc, xx ax inaiii- 
t.aiiicd ox-er about txvo-tliirus of tlic kio^jdom. 

- J.Iignct, tom. i., p. 4.3. 

3 " The cvenlnR licforc. tie had tendered his rcnisn.ation, xvliicli xrax not 
accepted, as the measures adopted by the court xrerc not such as lie thoroughly 
approved.”— liAcr.ETEi.Li;, tom. vU., p. 47- i- 
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to thy master, and tell lum, tliat Ins bayonets alone can dn »8 
from their post the representatues of the people ” 

The Assembly then, on the motion of Camus, proceeded to pass 
a decree, that they adhered to their oath tahen in the Tennis 
court , \1h1l0 by another they declared, that their o^-n persons 
n ere mnobble, and tliat nltocvcr should attempt to execute any 


and Nobles eerc united niUi them, or, more prt>pcr|r,Bcroinerg 
cd and absorbed in one general b^y Had that Assembly been 
unirersally as pure m its inte&Uons as we venly Vheve to havo 
been the case mth many or most of its members the French 
COTcmment, now lying dead at tlicir feet, might, iiVc the ela\ of 
Prometheus, liaie received new animation from their hand 

Dutthe National Assembly, though almost unanimout in re«i->t 
mg the authority of the crown, and m oppcwing the claims of (ho 
pnrileged classes, was much divided Twj^cting ulterior view*, and 
camed m its bovjm the seeds of internal d\»en«on, an \ th« 
yamng elements of at least roiR farties, which Itad afterwards 
their successive cntrence and e\it on the revolutionary stage , or 
ratlier,one followed the other hVe suceevive billows each obli 
tcrating and destroying the tnarVs its prcdcces-vir liad left on the 
beach 

The Fiiwr on 1 most practical divmon of the«c Icgi'latorw, was 
the class liraded bv Mourner,' one of the wl-iest, as well a* one of 
the best and worthiest men m France, — by Malouet,’ and olheiw. 
Tliey were patrons of a wrlicme at which we liavc nlrea Iv hmlril, 


as were re<[uinu uy uie iiMiat a|iiiio( iiiMiciii uuhs ui i> " 
whole might lute l^n formed on the pnnciy In of Iln^di free- 

' llonnk, k«ra »l nie»oM«t»I“Sa. lUnsltlfd Ffsse* t* **"* 
lamed la la ' H« iflef»W<t» of ••e»*«*i*f* 

» lloUad WM bom 01 ftlofa ioPaX Tommeel’w wsoeoerroof 
1“«\ b« f‘«a to FriiUbU, bat nlorntJ lo 1 nw« la is 1 oeJ •» I* X 
ea« of coa'ocosswliomof olsst lit dieU U till 
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(loTii. Tlio iinlioii (Iiiih, j» Imildiii/' if'i own InilwnHoi, Imvo 

jiroCilcd liy lli<' iilnii of (Iiomo wliirli hurl no hni/' jVHiHlruI flic 
jichI. It "iw Init!, lilt! hVciioli lof'iHintnro coiilrl not liuvrs jn'oiniticrl 
lli(-ni.‘;<'lv(!M, hy llio arloption of liiiti ooiin't;, (o form ut once ii jitn'- 
ff(!t anti railiro ayiilotn ; tail they nii;;lit havr* nocnrcrl (lit,' pcnional 
frccrloin of Iho nulijr't:l, (ho (rial hv jni'y, (ho lihoily of (ho imaw, 
nntl (ho rifrlit of f'rantinj; or withliohliiiK (lit* (iiipiilioM nocon'iiiry 
for ooiirhiodni' (lit! K(a(o, — of {(tolf (ho tUroii/^ont of all ('iinraiilooM 
frtr national froodom, and (hat of whudi,whou onoo voatod in (heir 
own r(!iii'of.on(a(ivo.n, (In.' praiiih; will novor fionnil (hron (o ho dt;- 
jirivod. 'J'hoy ini/'ht havo atloplod uIho odior choolca, halanoo'i, 
and ooniroln, cHf-on(ial (o (ho pornianonorf of a froo rjonniry ; and 
linvin/; laid no (;(ron;'a founda(ion, (hort! would havr: hoon (ini(' (o 
oxjioi’i('nt;o (hoir in.t> aa woll aa (hoir ala1tili(v, and (o inti'odnrn) 
('radually anoh fiirdior irnprovoinonlM, athlilioiiH, or aKoralioiiM, 
aa th(! (i(a(o of I'’r!in(;t! ahoidd appoar (o I'orjnii'o, jif(or oxpoiliniot! 
of (ho!'t3 whioh (hr-y had adop(od. 

lint honidoa (hat (ho iia(ional apirit inij-ht ho roroKwl,-- -not 
nnnntnmlly, howovoi- nnwiatdy, — at horrowin;; (ho oMnonlial jrooii- 
liarilicH of (hoir now coniilitidion from a conidry whioh (hijy worn 
aooiifdoinod (o oonaidor a‘i dn; indnral rival of (lioii* owji, (horo 
oxialod anion(' (ho l;'i'0noh a jr-aloimy of (In; orowji, ainl roipooially 
of tlio prlvilo^rod olannoft, with whom (hoy had hoon no latoly on- 
Raf^otl in jirditioal horlility, whioh diainolinotl (In: Froa(or part tpf 
tin; Anaomlily (o (runt (hr^K in>' with Jinioh anthorily, or Iho tiohlou 
with diatin('lut;noo whioh any iniita(ion of (ho Kn/.'li'di oomdidition 
innat liuvo atiai(;in:rl (o (honi. A four provailotl, that wha(ovor 
](rivilo(;oii alnadd ho loft to (ho Kitif' or inddoa, woiihl ho no many 
moana of attaolt fiirnifdiod (o (horn af'niimt (ho )n;w ayatom. Join- 
od to (Ilia waa (ho airihilirm of oroatin(' at onoo, ainl hy (hoir own 
nni(<:tl wiatlonijii oointli(n(ion na ])orfoot aatho iirmod poraoiiilioa- 
tion of v.'itxlom in (In; hoadion mytholt);;y, J'lnj'lainl had worlnal 
)n;r way, from practical roformadon of ahiitioa, into tin; adrtpthin 
of gonoral maxima of ('ovornmont. It waa roaorvod, (hrai^htmoat 
of the National Acaomidy, for J'Vanco, to adopla noldoi' ainl moro 
intollootnal conrao, and*, hy layiiif' down ahalraot ilootrinoa of 
jinhlic I’if'ht, to dodiico from tho«o tlioii’ riiloa of jiraotical higiala- 
tion jiiat aa it ia naid, that in tlio .I‘'ronc;h naval yarda thoir voaaola 
aro conatriictod upon tlio principloaof ahatrinit madiomatica, while 
thoHo in J'injjland aro, or wrrro, idiiolly hiiilt njmn tin; moro techni- 
cal and Tnochanical padoad Ihit it aooma on thia and other occa- 
(iiona to havo cacajiod thoao inaito niaaonora, that hoama and 
]»lanIo) aro auhjoct to oorlain nniiKoraldo natural lawa, while man 
ia, hy the varioiia janiaiona acting in hia nature, in contradiction 


1 " AliNtniftt (if:It!iic(Mvlll lira tiaaldn niririii to lir'crunn it ulilii-wrl/jlit, 'j’lic 
Prcni!li aro iii.tIiii[iii tlio worrit rilil|>-wilKlilii In all Kiiiojio, lail llioy aro con- 
fr iinrirlly aiiion;( llio lirnl mirl liont thr'ririnlir la naval aroliitoctiirr-, anil It In oni; 
of tliiim) nimiaiminlalilo plioainnona In tlio Iilnlory of timii, tliat llioy iiovor 
ntti;ni|ilr.‘i1 to comliino llio two, Jlanally tlio Pimllnli liavo lilt iinoii tliut otriio- 
illont.’'— JlAaiiow, 
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Cino. 


All such considerations i»prc spurned tlie namcrousboil^of 


strODRly resembled the tailors of laputo, ftlio, without condo* 


irregular conformation of figure. Tiirxll^, A !cgi«laturt which 


iittcnnost the principle they hare sdoptet!. and tlieir in*titu!ion4 
can never l>« fixed or iccaro from tho encroachment* of tuccred* 
tnj mnoeators, while they retain any taint of that fUbhiliiy to 
which all human InTcntion* aro neec»»anly aul jeet. 

The majority of the Trench A*setnldy cntertainc’l, tievrrijic- 
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that of Mminior for the first, ivas disposed to place at the head of 
their newly-manufactured government the reigning King, Louis 
XVI. This resolution in his favour might bo partly out of regard 
to the long partiality of the nation to the House of Unurlion, partly 
out of respect for the philanthropical and accommodating chainc- 
tcr of Louis. We may conceive also, that La I’eyette, bred a 
soldier, and Bailli, cduc.atcd a m.agisfratc, had still, notwitlisfand- 
ing their political creed, a natural though nuphilosophical par- 
tiality to their well-meaning and ill-fated sovercign, and a con- 
scientious desire to relax, so far as his particular interest was con- 
cerned, their general rule of rcvci-sing all that had jircviously 
had a political existence in France. 

A TniRO faction, entertaining the same articles of politic.al creed 
with La Fayette, Bailli, and otheivs, carried them much farther, 
and set at defiance the scniples which limited the two first iiartics 
in their career of refoianation. These last agreed with La Fayette 
on the necessity of reconstructing the whole government upon a 
new basis, without which entire innovation, they further agreed 
with him, that it must have been perpetually liable to the chance 
of a counter-revolution. But caiTying their arguments farther 
than the Constitutional pai-ty, as the followers of Fayette, these 
bolder theorists pleaded the inconsistency and danger of placing 
at the head of their now system of reformed and regenerated go- 
vernment, a prince accustomed to consider himself, as by inheri- 
tance, the legitimate possessor of absolute power. They urged 
that, like the snake and peasant in the fable, it was impossible 
that the monarch and his democratical counsellors could forget, 
the one the loss of his power, the other the constant temptation 
which must beset the King to attempt its I’ecovery. With more 
consistency, therefore, than the Constitutionalists, this third party 
of politicians became decided Republicans, determined upon obli- 
terating from the new constitution every name and vestige of 
monarchy. 

The men of letters in the Assembly were, many of them, at- 
tached to this faction. They had originally been kept in the 
background by the lawyers and mercantile part of the Assembly. 
Many of them possessed great talents, and were by natime men 
of honom’ and of virtue. But in great revolutions, it is impossible 
to resist the dizzying effect of enthusiastic feeling and e.xcited 
passion. In the violence of their zeal for the liberty of France, 
they too frequently adopted the maxim, that so glorious an object 
sanctioned almost any means which could be used to attain it. 
Under the exaggerated influence of a mistaken patriotism, they 
were too apt to forget that a crime remains the same in character, 
even when perpetrated in a public cause.^ 


1 A singular instance of tins overstrained and given 

by Madame Roland. [Memoirs, part i., p. 144.] > rouse 

the fears and spirit of the people, and direct the court 

party, Grangencuve agreed that he himself should be murdered, by persons 
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It wag amon" the«e ardent men that first arose the idea of 

t , _ pi I. r I _ . 

men centre, agitate the most remote frontiers with the jiissionate 


in that socictj, and whose existence and peculiarities as a part\, 
we Ime now to notice. 

As jet this FoiRTn, and, as it afterwards proreil, most formi- 
dable parti , lurked in secret among the Rcpiiblicnns of a higher 
order and purer eentiments, as ihev, on tlieir part, had not jet 
raided the ma«k, or rcntureil to declare openij agaitiHt the pLiii of 
a constitutional inouarchj Tlie Jacobins' were trrmwl, in ridi- 
cule, Lea Enragtf, by the Republicans, who, seemg m them only 
men of a fierj disposition, and nolence of deportment and dec!#, 
mation, laioiy thought (hey eouM halloo them on, and rail them 
off, at their pleasure Tliej were jet to leam, that when force is 
solemnly appealed to, the strongest and most ferocious, astlio 
must be foremost in the battle, will not !o*e llinr share of tho 
imoil, and arc more hkclj to make the lion’s partitions, 1 lies© 
Jacobins afftctcd to carrj the ideas of libem and equality to the 
most cxtraiagant lengths *nd ’‘fte langheil at and ndiculed in 
the Asscmblj as a sort of fanatics too aUiird to be dreaded. 
Tlieir character, imhcd, was too esaggeratcl, their habits too 
openlj profligate, iheic manners loo Bl>ominably coarse, their 
schemes too cxtraiagantly siolcnt, to be pnxhtetsl in ow-n daj, 
while jet the decent forms «if *<icieiv were ob*encd Ilul they 
were not the less sncccv-ful m gaming (he lower classc«, whos*> 
cause they pntended pocnhwli to rsp<*««e, whose |'3.s»inns they 
inflamed tr an eloquence suiUil to sncli bearers, ami w 1 iom» tastes 
they flattered bv ath elation of brutal manners and ruljar drrs*. 
They soon, bv these arts, altacheil to thetnscUes a large |*h1» « t 
fullowcnt, TioVnilj inflamed with the nnjndices wlneli bail Lren 
infused into ilicir minds *‘'d too bol llj desj<*ratp to 1 fatale at 


.ns. 
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any measures wliicli should be reconnnciided by their dema- 
gogues. What might bo the tiltiniato object of thc.se men cannot 
be known. Wo can hardly give any of them credit for being 
mad enough to have any real patriotic feeling, however extrava- 
gantly distorted. Most probably, each had formed some vague 
prospect of terminating the affair to his own advantage ; but, in 
the meantime, all agreed in the necessity of sustaining tlio revo- 
lutionary impulse, of deferring the return of quiet, and of resist- 
ing and deranging any dc.scriplion of orderly and peaceful govern- 
ment. They were sensible that the return of law, under any 
established and regular form whatever, nmsl render them as con- 
temptible as odious, and were determined to avail themselves of 
the disorder while it lasted, and to snatch at and enjoy such por- 
tions of the national wreck as the tempest might throw within 
their individual reach. 

This foul and desperate faction could not, by all the activity it 
used, have attained the sway which it exerted amongst the lees 
of the people, without po.ssessing and exercising extensively the 
power of suborning inferior leaders among the pojmlacc. It has 
been generally asserted, that means for attaining this important 
object were supplied by the immense wealth of the nearest prince 
of the blood royal, that Duke of Orleans, whose name is so un- 
happily mixed with the history of this period. By his Largesses, 
according to the gener.al report of historians, a number of the 
most violent wTiters of pamphlets and newspapers wore pensioned, 
who deluged the public with false news and violent abuse. This 
prince, it is said, recompensed those popular and fer’oeious orators, 
who nightly hai-angucd the people in the Palais Royal, and openly 
stimadated them to the most violent aggi'essions upon the persons 
and property of obnoxious individuals. From the same unhappy 
man’s coffers were paid numbers of those who X’egularly attended 
on the debates of the Assembly, crowded the galleries to the ex- 
clusion of the public at large, applauded, hissed, exercised an 
almost domineering influence in the national councils, and were 
sometimes addressed by the representatives of the people, as if 
they had themselves been the people of whom they were the sciun 
and the refuse. 

Fouler accusations even than these charges were brought for- 
ward. Bands of strangers, men of wild, haggard, and ferocious 
appearance, whose persons the still watchful police of Paris were 
unacquainted with, began to be seen in the metropolis, like those 
obscene and ill-omened birds which are seldom visible except 
before a storm. All these were understood to be suborned by 
the Duke of Orleans and his agents, to unite with the ignorant, 
violent, coiTupted populace of the great metropolis of France, for 
the purpose of urging and guiding them to actions of terror and 
cruelty. The ultimate object of these manoeuvres is supposed to 
have been a change of dynasty, which should gratify the Duke of 
Orleans’s revenge by the deposition of his cousin, and his ambi- 
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nitiesof pushing his fortune^thej abandoned their leader, {whom 
the^ continued, however, to flatter and deceit c,) and, at tho head 
of the partisans collected for lim serviec, and paid from his 
finances, they pursued the path of thcir mdividual fortunes. 

Besides the various parlies which »c hare detailwl, and which 
graduallj developed their discordant sentiments as the Revolu- 
tion proceeded, tho Assembly contained the usual proportion of 
that prudent class of poliUciaus who are gui lc<l bv ctents, and 
who, in the da 3 ‘s of Cromwell, called them»cl>es “Uaitirsupon 
Prot idenee,” — men who might boast, with the miller m tho tale, 
tliat though they could not dirrct the courxe of tho wind, they 
could adjust their sails so as to profit bj it, blow from what ijua^ 
ter it would 

All the ranous parties in the Asscmbl), bj whose division the 
King tuight, by tcraponzmg measures, have surelj profited, were 
united in a detcmiincd cour«c of liostihtv to the erpwn an \ its 
pretensions, b^ the course which Louis \\ I sms unfortunately 
sdviscd to pursue It had been rc«ol»cd to assutno a m* raring 
attitnde, and to place the King at the head of a strong force 
Orders were given accordingly 

Nccher, though approving of man) parts of tho proposal made 


pared for open war Tlic f >rce at fir>l glance seemed entirely 
on the roval side Tlurty ngimcnls wer\« drawn a^>un 1 I'arw 
and \ etwailles, commanJoi b> 3fan>lial Urogti >,* an oflieer of 
eminence, and Ulirred to bo » vealnus anti n voluti ni«t, an 1 a 
largo camp formol undir the walls of the melr»i'ohs. Tlie town 
wa.s opcnwl on all si lev, and the only perw>ns ly whom drfmeo 
coul 1 l>e offeretl were an unarmed moo , but this siipenoniv ct 
istod only m appearance Tlie trench («aardsliadalrealv unii'nl 
tlicm«e!ve<. or, as the phrs*e then went, /rtifcrsi-cJ wiih lie 
peoi le, jiiijing to tho vanons m^les rmpl ivc 1 to «li«po^ tl vni 
to the j- pular eau«e , an I little attaelic'l to their ofTi vrs, mo^t of 
whom only saw their romjnnies upon the days tf paruJe or djty, 


• Jati It " Tte f TTii»t 


■4 t«<|sR **>• wMSrrs'"* 


l>T tnoulnim lh« Miw Is whKhb«|>m*4 tisi l» la * •J'****/ 

/>e »lai ■*** i^s s, 

■ »«4m »n» I » U aas* h* i SS-*<lT, sttbaal i ••Vfi'SI* J* , 

Ml asl lA %US «*.*»>• ft — «■»*»! I, 

p.C 
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an apparent accident, M-liich probalily had i<s origin in an ex- 
periment upon the fceling.s of tliesc regiment.'^, brought the mat- 
ter to a crisis. The sohliei's had been supplied secretly with 
means of unusual dissipation, and consequently a laxity of di.s- 
ciplinc was daily g.ainiug ground among them. To correct thi.s 
license, eleven of the guards had been committed to prison for 
milif.ai’y offences; the Parisian mob delivered them by violence, 
and took them under the protection of the inhabitants, a con- 
duct which made the natui’al impression on their comrades. 
Tlieir numbers were thi-cc thous.and six hundred of the best sol- 
diers in France, accustomed to military discipline, occupying 
every strong point in the city, and supported by its immense 
though disorderly populace. 

The gaining these regiments gave the Revolutionists the com- 
mand of Paris, from which the arm}’ assembled under Broglio 
might have found it hard to dislodge them ; but these hast were 
more willing to aid than to quell any insurrection which might 
take place. The modes of seduction which had succeeded witli 
the French Guards were sedulously addressed to other corps. 
The regiments which lay ncai'cst to Paris were not forgotten. 
They were plied with those temptations which arc most powerful 
with soldiers — wine, women, and money, were supplied in abun- 
dance — and it was amidst debauchery and undiscipline that the 
French army renounced their loyalty, which used to be even 
too much the god of their idolati’y, and which was now destroyed 
like the temple of Persepolis, amidst the vapours of. wine, and at 
the instigation of courtezans. There remained the foreign troops, 
of which there were several regiments, but their disposition was 
doubtful ; and to use them against the citizens of Paris, might 
have been to confirm the soldiers of the soil in their indisposi- 
tion to the royal cause, supported as it must then have been by 
foreigners exclusively. 

Meanwhile, the dark intrigues which had been long formed for 
accomplishing a general insurrection in Paris, were now ready to 
be brought into action. The populace had been encoui’aged by 
success in one or two skirmishes with the gens-d’armes and fo- 
reign soldiery. They had stood a skirmish with a regiment of 
German horse, and had been successful. The number of des- 
perate characters who were to lead the van in these violences, 
was now greatly increased. Deep had called to deep, and the 
revolutionay clubs of Paris had summoned their confederates 
from among the most fiei-y and forward of every province. Be- 
sides troops of galley-slaves and deserters, vagabonds of every 
order flocked to Paris, like ravens to the spoil. To these were 
joined the lowest inhabitants of a populous city, always ready 
for riot and rapine ; and they were led on and encouraged by 
men who were in many instances sincere enthusiasts in the 
cause of liberty, and thought it could only be victorious by the 
destruction of the present government. The Republican and Ja- 
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cobin party were open in sentiment and in action, encouraging 
the insurrection by eicry means in llicir p-iuer. The Con<*i- 
tutionalists, more passive, sicre still rejoiced to see the storm 
an«e, coneeiruig such a crisis was neccssarj to compel tl e King 
to place the helm of tho state m their hands. It Tuighfliave been 
erpected, that the aesembled force of the crown would bo cm- 
plojed to preserve the peace at least, and prerent the genenvl 
system of robberj and plunder which scenieJ about to ensue. 
They appeared not, and the citizens tliemsclves took arms b) 
thousands, and tens of thousands, forming the burgher mihtia, 
which was afterwards called the Natioual Guard Tlio rovul 
arsenals were plundered to obtain ams, and La Fajitte was 
adopted tho commandcr*in-cl»cf of this new nrmj , a eunicient 
sign tha* *'■ - ‘ - s — _ 1 . — ..,1 ^ ^ , . — .1 

party ■ 
armed 

tionary. . ■ 

piards, tw 0 foreign regiments, and eight liundrvd horse, after an 
idle demonstration w Inch onlv serred to enronrage t! c in“urgi nts, 
retired from Pans without firing a shot, having, he i<avs in liis 
Memoirs, no orders how to act, and Wing d>-*irous to avmJ pre- 
cipitating & civil war. Uis retreat was the signal for a getitral 
insurrectinn, in which tlio French guard, the rational guani, and 
the armed mob of Pans, took the Ua-nle, and massacred a 
part of tlie gam<on, [Julj !•< J 

We are not tracing minutcK the events of the llceoltilion, lot 
onlj attempting to describe their stint and teiidcnej , anl wr 
maj hero notice two clanger, whiefi for the first time were rl>- 
senred to hare taken place in the character of the Parv’ian 
pulacc 

The HiHiiauJs Varu,* as thev were rallfsl in derision, lal 
been hitherto viewid as a ligJit, Lmghmg, iliouglitlcw* racr’.jas- 
sionalcly fond of news, though n«i eery acutely ihsimgui'i mg 
betwixt truth and falscliorwl, «|nirk m adopting imprt-'i 't*, I ut 
incapable of forming firm and ttmeerted n-s..hiti ms, still more in- 
capable of executing them, and h> sasiW or r rawed by an ame-l 
force, that al'onttwtlvchundre'l jiofice soldiers ba<i U-cn hilhcrl'’ 
sufficient lo keep all Pans in snbjecti 'n. JJul in tbe attack of the 
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ing show of resistance ; and the triumjdi which the popular cause 
obtained in an exploit seemingly so despei-ate, infused a general 
consternation into the King and the Royalists. 

The second remarkable particular was, that from being one of 
the most light-hearted and kind-tempered of nations, the French 
seemed, upon the Revolution, to have been animated not merely 
with the coiu-age, but with the rabid fury of unchained wild- 
beasts. Foulon and Berthier, two individuals whom they cou- 
.sidered as enemies of the people, were put to death, with cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and insult fitting only at the death-stake 
of a Cherokee encampment ; and, in emulation of literal canni- 
bals, there were men, or rather monster.s, found, not only to fear 
asunder the limbs of their victims, but to cat their hearts, and 
drink theii' blood.’ The intensity of the new doctrines of free- 
dom, the animosity occasioned by civil commotion, cannot account 
for these atrocities, even in the lowest and most ignorant of the 
populace. Those who led the way in such unheard-of cnonni- 
ties, must have been practised murdcrei's and assassins, mixed 
wth the insurgents, like old hounds in a young pack, to lead 
them on, flesh them with slaughter, and teach an example of 
cruelty too easily learned, but bal'd to be ever forgotten. The 
metropolis was entirely in the hands of the insurgents, and civil 
war or submission was the only I'csourcc left to the sovereign. 
For the former course sufficient reasons might be urged. Tlio 
whole proceedings in the metropolis had been entirely insuirec- 
tionary, without the least pretence of authority from the National 
Assembly, which continued sitting at Versailles, discussing the 
order of the day while the citizens of Paris were storming cas- 
tles, and tearing to pieces their prisonei's, without .authority fi’om 
the national representatives, and even without the consent of their 
ovm civic rulers. The provost of the merchants’’ was assassinated 
at the commencement of the disturbance, and a terrified commit- 
tee of electors were the only persons who preserved the least 
semblance of authority, which they were obliged to exercise un- 
der the control and at the pleasure of the infuriated multitude. 
A large proportion of the citizens, though assuming arms for the 
protection of themselves and their families, had no desire of em- 
ploying them against the royal authority ; a much larger only 
united themselves with the insurgents, because, in a moment of 
universal agitation, they were the active and predominant party. 
Of these the former desired peace and protection ; the latter, from 

1 “ M, Foulon, an old man of seventy, member of the former Administra- 
tion, was seized near his own se.at, and with his hands tied behind his back, a 
crown of thistles on his head, and his mouth stuffed with hay, conducted to 
Paris, where he was murdered with circumstances of unheard-of cruelty. His 
son-in-law, Berthier, compelled to kiss his father’s head, which was thrust into 
his carriage on a pike, shortly after shared his fate ; and the heart of the latter 
was torn out of his palpitating body.” — LAcnETELLE, tom. vii., p. 117 . 

" M. de Flesselles. It was alleged that a letter had been found on the Go 
vernor of the Bastile, which implicated him in treachery to the public cause. 
— See MtGNEr, tom. i., p. 6‘2. 
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liabit and shame, must hare soon deserted the side nhich Mas 


honest and legal rights 

What, m this case, was the duty of Louis XVI t We answer 
inthout hesitation, t^t which George III of Bntain proiiosed 
to himself, when, in the name of the Protestant religion, a vio- 
lent and disorderlj mob opened prisons, destroyed property. 


— p » — » 1 4 - 1 r - protecting the 

la of the subject 

Tl ‘ onal Assembly 

wittiout an lUautiiB ueiay, tieaiw uUu^u u^e that body of 
the suspicions with which calumny had loaded him, and required 
and commanded the assistance of the representatives of the 
people to quell the fnghtful excesses of murder and rapine which 
dishonoured the capital It is almost certain that the whole 
moderate party, as they were called, would have united with the 
Nobles and th« r" •«. i * i „ 

sword unsway 
the course of 
render more, 

coronation oath to prevent murder and put down insurrection 
He could not be considered as crushing tho caase of freedom, m 
answering a Call to discharge his kingly dutj , for what had the 
cause of reformation, procc^ng aait was by the peaceful discus 
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sion of an unarmed convention, to do with the open war waged 
by the insurgents of Paris upon the King's troops, or witli liic 
gratuitous murders and atrocities with which tlie capital had been 
polluted I With such ineinbei-s as .shame and fear might have 
brought over from the opposite side, the King, e.xertiug hinrself 
as a prince, would have formed a majority strong enough to show 
the union which subsisted betwixt the Grown and the Assembly, 
when the protection of the laws was the point in question. With 
such a support — or without it — for it is the duty of the prince, 
in a crisis of such emergency, to serve the people, and save the 
country, by the exercise of his royal prerogative, whether with 
or without the concm-rence of the other branches of the legis- 
lature, — the King, at the head of his f/arrfc? du corps, of the 
regiments which might have been found faithful, of the nobles 
and gentry, whose principles of chivalry devoted thorn to the ser- 
vice of their sovereign, ought to have marched into Paris, and 
put down the insurrection by the armed hand of authority, or 
fallen in the attempt, like the representative of Henry IV. His 
duty called upon him, and the authoidty with which he was in- 
vested enabled him, to act this part ; which, in all probability, 
would have dismayed the factious, encouraged the timid, decided 
the wavering, and, by obtaining a conquest over lawless and brute 
violence, would have paved the way for a moderate and secure 
reformation in the state. 

But ha^dng obtained this victory, in the name of the law of the 
realm, the King could only bo vindicated in having resorted to 
arms, by using his conquest with such moderation, as to show 
that he threw his sword into the one scale, solely in order to 
balance the clubs and poniards of popular insuixection with which 
the other was loaded. He must then have enneed that he did 
not mean to obstruct the quiet course of moderation and consti- 
tutional reform, in stemming that of headlong and violent inno- 
vation. Many disputes would have remained to be settled 
between him and his subjects; but the process of improving the 
constitution, though less rapid, would have been more safe and 
certain, and the kingdom of France might have attained a degree 
of freedom equal to that which she now possesses, without pass- 
ing through a brief but dreadful anarchy to long years of military 
despotism, tvithout the loss of mines of treasure, and without the 
expenditure of oceans of blood. To those who object the peril of 
this course, and the risk to the person of the sovereign from the 
fury of the insurgents, we can only answer, in the words of the 
elder Horatius, Qu’U mourut.^ Prince or peasant have alike 
lived long enough, when the choice comes to be betwixt loss of 
life and an important duty undischarged. Death, at the head of 

1 “Quo voulez-vous qu’il fit conf re trois ? Qu’il mourflt, 

Ou qu’un lieau d(5scspoir alors le secourflt.” 

ConNfatLE— £« Horaces, Act ui., Sc. 6. 
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liis troops, would liave saved Louis more cruel humiliation, liia 
subjects a deeper enme 

We do not affect to denj, that in this course there was consi- 
derable risk of another hind, and that it is rery possible that the 


in i ranee, the principles of leniency and moderation so natural 
to the Kin", his own laie harards so great, and the future, con- 
sidering the general disposition of his subjects, so doubtful, that 
we are inchned to thmh a victory bj the sovereign at that mo- 
ment would have been followed by temperate measures. How 
the people used theirs 13 but too well known At any rate, wo 
have strongly stated our opinion, tliat Louis would, at this ensis, 
have been justified in employing force to compel order, but that 
the crime would have been deep and mexpiable bad he abused a 
victory to restore despotism 

It may be said, indeed, that the preceding statement takes too 
much for granted, and that the violence employed on the l 4 th 
Ju\y was probably only an anticipation of the forcible measures 
which might have been evpected from the King anmst tlie As 
semhly. The answer to this is, that the successful party mav 
always east on (he lo«ep (he blame of commencing (he brawl, vs 
the wolf punished the lamb for troubling the course of the water, 
though he drank low est down the stream Cut when we find one 
party completely prepared and ready for action, forming plans 
boldly, and executing them skilfully, and observe the other un- 
certain and unprovided, betraying all the imbecihty of surpnso 
and mdecisioD, we must necessarily beheie the attack was pre- 
meditated on the one side, and unexpected on the other 

The abandonment of thirty thousand stand of arms at the 
Hotel des Invalides, which were surrendered without the slightest 
resistance, though three Swiss regiments lay encamped m the 
Champs Ely s^es , the totally unprovided state of the Bastilc, gar- 
risoned by about one hundred Swiss and Invalids, and without 
provisions even for that small number, the absolute inaction of 
llie Baron do BesenraJ, who — ^without entangling his troops m 
the narrow streets, which was pleaded as Iiis excu«c — ^might, by 
marching along the Boulevard^ a passage so well calculated for 
the manmuvres of regular troops, have rcheved the siege of that 
fortress,' and, finally, that generaVs bloodless retreat from Pans, 

, Tt-. V... u .j , _ - H V. lhal dnrinStbe 
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— show that the King hatl, inulci’ all these circumstances, not 
only adopted no measures of .a hostile character, but must, on the 
contrary, have issued such orders as prevented liis ofliccr from 
repelling force by force. 

We are led, therefore, to believe, that the scheme of nsscinbling 
the troops round Paris was one of those half measures, to which, 
with great political weahness, Louis resorted more than once — 
an attempt to intimidate by the demonstration of force, which he 
was previously 1 ‘csolved not to use. Had his purposes of aggres- 
sion been serious, five thousand troops of loyal ]iriueij)lcs — and 
such might surely have been Belcctcd — would, acting suddenly 
and energetically, have better assured him of the city of Paris, 
than six times that miml)er brought to waste themselves in de- 
bauch around its w.alls, and to be withdrawn without the dis- 
charge of a musket. Indeed, the courage of Louis was of .a 
passive, not an active nature, conspicuous in enduring adversity, 
but not of that energetic and decisive character which turns dubi- 
ous affairs into prosperity, and acliicvcs by its own exertions the 
success which Fortune denies. 

■The insurrection of Paris being acquiesced in by the sovereign, 
was I'ocognised by the nation .as a Icgitiin.ate conquest, instead of 
a state crime ; .and the tameness of the King in enduring its vio- 
lence, was assumed as a proof that the citizens had but antici- 
pated his intended forcible measures against the Assembly, and 
prevented the milit.ary occupation of the city. In the debates of 
the Assembly itself, the insurrection was vindicated ; the fears 
and suspicions alleged as its motives were justified as well- 
founded ; the passions of the citizens were symjiathized with, and 
their worst excesses palliated and excused. When the horrors 
accompanying the murder of Berthier and Foulon were dilated 
upon by Lally Tolendal in the Assembly, lie was heard and an- 
swered as if he had made mountains of mole-hills. Mirabeau 
said, that “ it was a time to think, and not to feel.” Barnave 
asked, with a sneer, “ If the blood which had been shed was so 
pure 1” Robespierre, rising into animation with acts of cruelty 
fitted to call forth the interest of such a mind, observed, that 
“ the people, oppressed for ages, had a right to the revenge of a 
daj'.” 

But how long did that day last, or what ivas the fate of those 
who justified its enormities ? From that hour the mob of Paris, 
or rather the suborned agitators by whom the actions of that 
blind multitude were dictated, became masters of the destiny of 
France. An insurrection was organized whenever there was anj' 
purpose to be carried, and the Assembly might be said to work 


of the moh Trere killed ; and ho ohserves in his Memoirs, that, while the citi- 
zens of Paris termed him their presen-er, he was very coldly received at court. 
He might be, therefore, unwilling to commit himself, by acting decidedly on 
the 14th July.— S. j b j 

TOL. I. 
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under tbe impulse of the popular current, as mechanically as the 
wheel of a water engine is dBTen by a cascade 

TJie victory of the Bastileuas extended in its consequences 
to the Cabinet and to the Legislative Lod^ In the former, those 
ministers who had ounselled the King to stand ou the defensive 
against the Assembly, or rather to assume a threatening attitude, 
suddenly lost courage when they heard the fa.leot Fouloaand 
Borthier The Baron de Breteueil, the unpopular successor of 
Necher, was depni ed of his office, and driven into exile , and, 
to complete the triumph of the people, Necker himself was re 
called by iheir unanimous voice 

The King came, or was conducted to, the Hotel de Tille of 
Pans, in what, compared to the tnumph of the mimster, was a 
sort of oiation, m which he appeared rather as a captiie than 
otherwise He entered into the edifice tmder a vault of steel 
formed by the crossed sabres and pikes of those who had been 


was indeed desperate, since it was deserted by those most m- 


France rested in the King’s person, and was identified with him, 
and thit when the King was displaced from Ins permanent situa 
tion of power, the whole socixl system of Franco was fofaHy 
ruined, and nothing remained which could legally go' em or bo 
go'erned, yet, on the other hand, it must be remembered tliat 
the uistmt tlio emigranU crossed the frontier, they at once io«t 
all the natural adiantages of birth and education, and seMrafou 
theiu'clvcs from the country which it was tfioir duty to difencL 
To draw to a head, and rai«e an insurrection for the purpose ot 
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achieving a counter revolution, would have heen the ready and 
natural resource. But the influence of the privileged classes was 
so totally dcsti’oycd, that the schoine seems to Jiavc heen consi- 
dered as hopeless, even if the King’.s consent could liave been 
obtained. To remain in Fi-ancc, whether in P.aris or the depart- 
ments, must have exposed them, in their avowed character of 
aristocrats, to absolute ass.assination. It h.as been therefore urged, 
that emigi’ation was their only resource. 

But there remained for these princes, nobles, and cavalierg, a 
more noble task, could they but have united themselves cordially 
to that portion of the Assembly, originally a strong one, which 
professed, nithout destroying the c.xisting state of monarchy in 
France, to wish to infuse into it the spirit of rational libert}’, and 
to place Louis in such a situation as should have ensured him the 
safe and honourable station of a limited monarch, though it de- 
prived him of the powers of a despot. It is in politias, however, 
as in religion — the slighter in itself the difference between two 
parties, the more tenacious is each of the propositions in which 
they disagree. Tlio pure Royalists were so far from being dis- 
posed to coalesce with those who blended an attachment to mo- 
narchy with a love of liberty, that they scarce accounted them 
fit to share the dangers and distresses to which all were alike re- 
duced. . 

This fost emigration proceeded not a little perhaps on the feel- 
ing' of self-consequence among those by whom it was adopted. 
The high-born nobles of which it was chiefly composed, had been 
long the WORLD, as it is termed, to Paris, and to each other, and 
it was a natural conclusion, that their withdrawing themselves 
from the sphere which they adorned, must have been felt as an 
irremediable deprivation. They were not aware how easily, in 
the hour of need, perfumed lamps are, to all purposes of utility, 
replaced by ordinary candles, and that, carrying away with them 
much of dignity, gallantry, and grace, they left behind an ample 
stock of w'isdom and valour, and all the other essential qualities 
by which nations are governed and defended. 

The situation and negotiations of the emigrants in the courts 
to which they fled, were also prejudicial to their own reputation, 
and consequently to the royal cause, to which they had sacrificed 
their country. Reduced “ to show their misery in foreign lands,” 
they were naturally desirous of obtaining foreign aid to return to 
their own, and laid themselves under the heavy accusation of in- 
stigating a civil war, Avhile Louis was yet the resigned, if not the 
contented, sovereign of the newly modified empire. To this sub- 
ject we must afterwards return. 

The conviction that the ancient monai’chy of France had fallen 
for ever, gave encouragement to the numerous parties ■which uni- 
ted in desiring a new constitution, although tliey differed on the 
principles on which it was to be founded. But all agreed that it' 
was necessary, in the first place, to clear away the remains of the 
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ancient state of things They re^olyed upon the abolition of all 
ftuilal rights, and managed the matter with so much address, that 
ituas made to appear on the part of those who held them a 
voluntary surrender The deMte in the National Assembly 
[August 4] was turned hy the popular leaders upon the odious 
character of the feudal rights and privileges, as being the chief 
cause of the general depression and discontent in which the king- 
dom was involved. The Nobles understood the hint which was 


sacrifices!” said the Marquis de Pocault, “ be assured that you 
shall not appeal in vain to our generositj. We are desirous to 
defend to the la«t the rights of the monarchy, but vecanbe lavish 
of our peculiar and personal interests ” 


classes seemed at once seized with a spirit of the most lavish 
generosity, and hastened to despoil themselves of all their^peau 


attended any of the previous renunciations They who had no 
rights of their own to resign, fia 1 the easier and more pJea«ant 


thrown at random, by a set of men talking and raving all at 
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once, so as to verify the ohservation of the Englishman, Williams, 
one of their own members, “ The fools ! they would be thought 
to deliberate, when they cannot even listen.” The singular occa- 
sion on which enthusiasm, false shame, and mutual emulation, thus 
induced the Nobles and Clergj' to despoil themselves of all their 
seigneurial rights, was called by some the day of the sacrifices, 
by others, more truly, the day of the 

During the currency of this legislative frenzy, as it might be 
termed, the popular partj’, with countenances affecting humility 
and shame at having nothing themselves to surrender, sat prais- 
ing each new sacrifice, as the wily companions of a thoughtless 
and generous young man applaud the lavish expense by which 
they themselves profit, while their seeming admiration is an in- 
centive to new acts of extravagance. 

At length, when the sacrifice seemed complete, they began to 
pause and look around them. Some one thought of the separate 
distinctions of the pi'ovinces of France, as Normandy, Languedoc, 
and so forth. Most of these pi’ovinces possessed rights and pri- 
vileges acquired by victory or treaty, which even Kichelieu had 
not dared to violate. As soon as mentioned, they were at once 
thrown into the revolutionary smelting-pot, to be re-modelled 
after the universal equality which was the fashion of the day. It 
was not urged, and would not have been listened to, that these 
rights had been bought with blood, and sanctioned by public 
faith ; that the legislature, though it had a right to extend thein 
to others, could not talcc them from the possessors without com- 
pensation ; and it escaped the Assembly no less, how many honest 
and generous sentiments arc connected with such provincial dis- 
tinctions, which form, as it were, a second and inner fence around 
the love of a common country ; or how much hamiless enjoy- 
ment the poor man derives from the consciousness that he shares 
the privileges of some peculiar district. Such considerations 
might luavo induced the Icgisl.ature to pause at least, after they 
had removed such marks of distinction as tended to engender 
jealousy betwixt inhabitants of the same kingdom. But her re- 
volution.ary level was to be passed over all that tended to distin- 
guish one district, or one individual, from another. 

There was one order in the kingdom which, although it liad 
joined largely .and madily in the sacrifices of the day of ditjjes, 
was .still considered as indebted to the skate, and was doomed to 
undergo an act of total spoliation. The Clergy had agreed, and 
the As.sembly had deci’ccd, on 4 th August, that the tithes should 
be dcclai'cd redeemable, at a moderate price, by the proprietoi-s 
subject to p.ay them. This regulation ratified, at least, the legal- 
ity of the Clergy’s title. Nevertheless, in violation of the public 
faith thus jiledged, the Assembly, three days afterwards, pretended 
that the .surrender of tithes li.ad been absolute, and that, in lieu 
of that supposed revenue, the nation w.^-s only bound to provide 
decently for the administration of divine worship. Even the 
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Abljfi Sieyes on this occasion deserted the rerolutionary partVj 
and nude an admirable speech agatnst this iniquitous measure * 
“ You wouJd be free,” he exclaimed, ivjth lehemence, “andj-ou 
know not how to be 3 ust»” A curate in the Assemhlj, recallin'; 


oi ttiemseives, or wete loitiuiy puiieu uoivii oy bUie iiinuiaiuis 
That fine country was ravaged by a civil war of aggravated hor 
rors, waged betwixt Uie neh and poor, and marked by every 
species of brutal violence The peasants, their mmds filled with 


commons In most instances they were successful, and burnt 
the dwellings of the nobility, practising all tlie circumst'inces of 
rage and cruelty by which the minds of barbarians are influenccJ 
Jlenwere murdered in presence of tbeir wives, wires and daugli 
ters violated before the eyes of their husbands and parents, some 
were put to death by Imgenng tortures, others by sudden and 
general massacre Against some of these unluppy gentlemen, 
doubtless, the peasants miglit have wrongs to remember and to 
avenge, many of tbetn, however, liad borne their faculties so 
meekly tliat tliey did not even suspect the lU intentions of these 
peasants, until their castles and country seats kindled with the 
general conflagration, and mado part of the devouring element 
which raged tlnough the whole kingdom 

What were the National Assembly doing at tins dreadful cnsis! 
They were discussing the abstract doctrines of the rights of man, 
instead of exacting &om the subject the respect due to his social 
duties 

let a large party in the Convention, and who had hitherto 
Jed the way in the paths of the Revolution, now conceived that 
the wa* aMavoi^aad thalVtvas. tuna to use the curb and 

1 Next day S fyei fiare vent to h ■ ipleen to it raliraii, who »n«wef»d 
M; dear abbe you bate < nhmaed tl e bBll do you ex| ect be it bol to make 
OieofbuliorDaV "—UcMoxT p 147 
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forljcar the spur. Such was the opinion of La Fayette and his 
followers, who considered the victory over the Royalists as com- 
plete, and wei'c desirous to declare the Revolution ended, and 
erect a substantial form of government on the ruins of monarchy, 
which day prostrate at their feet. 

They had influence enough in the Assembly to procure a set 
of resolutions, declaring the monarchy hereditary in the person 
of the King and present family, on which basis they proceeded 
to cx'cct what miglit be tenned a Ro3'al Democracy', or, in plainer 
terms, a Republic, governed, in truth, bj’ a popular assembl}’, but 
encumbered with the expense of a king, to whom thej’ desired to 
leave no real power, or free will to exercise it, although his name 
was to I'cmain in the front of edicts, and although he was still to 
be considered entitled to command their armies, as the executive 
authority of the state. 

A struggle was made to extend the royal authoidtj' to an abso- 
lute negative upon the decrees of the representative body ; and 
though it was limited b^' the jcalous\' of the popular part^- to a 
suspensive veto onlj', j’et oven this degree of influence was sup- 
posed too dangerous in the hands of a monarch who had but 
lately’ been absolute. There is indeed an evident dilemma in the 
fonnation of a dcinocracw, with a king for its ostensible head. 
Either the monarch will remain contented with his dail.y parade 
and daily food, and thus plaj’ the part of a mere pageant, in 
which c.aso he is a burdensome expense to the state, which .a 
popular governiucnt, in prudent economy, as well as from the 
scvcrit\' of jirinciplo assumed by republicans, are particularly 
bound to avoid ; or cls.e he will naturall\’ endeavour to improve 
the shadow and outward form of j)owcr into something like sinew 
and stibstaiiee, and the dc‘nioci‘ac\’ will be uncxpectedl^y assailed 
with the s]u'ar which the\’ desired should be used onR as their 
standard pole. 

To these i-easouings mauj- of the deputies would perhaps have 
answered, had they sjKikcn their real sentiments, that it was 3’Ct 
too earlv to pro]>nso to the French a juire republic, and that it 
was neccssaiw to reiidin* the power of the King insignificant, before 
abolishing a tith- to wliich the public ear had been so long accus;- 
tonu’(l. Jn the meantime, fhe.v took care to divest the monarch 
of whatever jirotcctiou he might have j-cceived from an intenne- 
diale senate, or chamber, placed betwixt the King and the National 
As^embR. “ One God," exclaimed Ralemt .St. Ihiemic, “ one 
Nation, one King, and one Clinmbciv’ This advocate for unitv 
at once and uniforiuitv, would scarce ]ia\(! been listened to if he 
had adiled, “ oiii’ nose, one tongue, one .arm, and one eye but 
hi'- fii>-t ci'uc.atenatiou of unities formed a phne-e ; ami an impos- 
ing plirree. which s^muds well, and can ca-ily be P'i'caled, has 
iimui ns-c fori'<' in a ri-volution. The proposal for a .'second, or 
Fpjv-r ('imml-er, vhether heredimry liJ;e that of England, or 
elective like that of America, v;>..s rejected as aristocratictil. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Plan of thf Pemocrati to bnitp the Ktna and Anembly to Pans 
— Banquet of the Garde da Cor^s — Riot at Pans — ^ formid- 
able Mob of Women assemble to march to Ver*ailles — The Na- 


We hflve mentioned the Tarions Te«trictions upon the rnjal 
authority, which had been successively sanctioned by the 2va* 
tional Assembly But the various faction^, all of wlucli tended 
to democracy, wore determined upon manceavres for abatiug the 
royal authontj, more actively powerful tlnn tlico which tlie 
Assembly dared yet to v enture upon. For tins purpose, all those 
• »» • _ i de«ir* 


them under tlie intlueoLe oi luai |H>piiirt( • ....... ... j 

• 1 - -1 * o«fi ftouthonty 

iM With 
ir gates 

with an infuriated pimulacc, and thus Oictatc iiiu issue of each 
deliberation. ^V'hat late was reserved for tho King, after inei* 
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sures, less through their own jwoper strength, great ns that ■was, 
than by tlie advantage afforded by the blunders of the loyalists. 
An imprudence — it seems to deserve no liarsher name — whicli 
occurred within the precincts of the royal palace at Vensailles, 
gave the demagogues an opportunity, sooner jirobably than they 
expected, of carrying their ^loint by a repclilion of the violences 
which had already occurred. 

The town of Versailles owed its splendour and wealth entirely 
to its being the royal residence, yet abounded with a j)opulation 
singularly ill-disposed towards the King and royal family. Tlie 
national guard of the place, amounting to some thousands, were 
animated by the same feelings. There were only about four 
hundred gardes du corps, or life-guards, upon wliom reliance 
could be placed for the defence of the royal family, in case of any 
popular tumult cither in Versailles itself, or directed thither from 
Paris. These troops consisted of gentlemen of trust and con- 
fidence, but their numbers were few in proportion to the extent 
of the palace, and their very quality rendered them obnoxious to 
the people as armed aristocrats. 

About two-thirds of their number, to avoid suspicion and gain 
confidence, had been removed to Rambouillcts. In these circum- 
stances, the grenadiers of the Fi’cnch guards, so lately in arms 
against the royal authority, with an inconsistency not unnatural 
to men of their profession, took it into their heads to become 
zealous for the recovery of the posts wliich they had formerly 
occupied around the King’s person, and threatened openly to 
march to Versailles, to take possession of the routine of duty 
at the palace, a privilege which they considered as their due, 
notwithstanding that they had deserted their posts against the 
King’s command, and were now about to resume them contrary 
to his consent. The regiment of Flanders was brought up to Ver- 
sailles, to prevent a movement fraught with so much danger to 
the royal family. The presence of this corps had been required 
by the municipality, and the measure had been acquiesced in by 
the Assembly, though not without some expressive indications of 
suspicion. 

The regiment of Flanders arrived accordingly, and the gardes 
du corps, according to a custom universal in the French garri- 
sons, invited the officers to an entertainment, at which the officers 
of the Swiss guards, arid those of the national guard of Versailles 
were also guests. [Oct. 1.] This ill-omened feast was given in 
the opera hall of the palace, almost within hearing of the sove- 
reigns ; the healths of the royal family were drunk -ndth the en- 
thusiasm naturally inspired by the situation. The King and 
Queen iiriprudently agreed to visit the scene of festivity, carry- 
ing with them the Dauphin. Their presence raised the spirits of 
the company, already excited by wine and musie, to the highest 
pitch ; royalist tunes were played, the white cockade, distributed 
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enough that the (iueen, tiiDid as a «oman, anxious as a "ife and 
a mother, might, m order to propitiate the favour of men who 
were summoned expressly to be the guard of the roj-al family, 
incautiously have Teroniae to imitate m a slight degree, and 
towards one regiment, the arts of conciliation, which m a much 
gros er shape had been used by the popular party to shahe the 
fidelity of the whole army But it is impossible to conceive that 
the King or mmisters, could have hoped by the transitorv and 
drunken flash of enthusiasm elicited from a few hundred men 
during a carousal to comroenco the counter-revolution, which 
they ^red not attempt when they had at their command thirty 
thousand troops under an experienced general 
But as no false step among the Royabsts remained unimproved 
by their adversaries, the military feast of \ersaille8 was pre 
sented to the people of Pans under a 1 gbt very different from 
that in which it must be viewed bv posterity The Jacobins 
were the first to sound the alarm through all their clubs and 
societies, and the hundreds of hundreds of popdat orators whom 
they had at their command, excited the citizens by descriptions 
of the most dreadful plots, fraught with massacres and proscnp 
twM Every effort had already been used to heat tlie popular 
mind against the King and Queen, whom, m allusion to the 
obnoxious power granted to them by the law, they had of late 
learned to curse and insult, under the names of Monsieur and 
Madame Veto The King lad recently delayed yielding hia 


scarcity, amounting nearly to a famine, rendered tho populace 
even more accessible than usual to desperate counsels The 
feasts, amid which the aristocrats were represented as devising 
their plots, seemed an insult on the public misery hen the 
minds of the lower orders were thus prejudiced, it was no d IH 
cult matter to produce an insarrcction 
That of the 5th October, 1789 was of a singular descnption, 
the insurgents being chiefly of tlie female sex The market 
women, “ Dames do la Halle, as they are called, half mi«cxed 
by the masculme nature of their emplovments, and entirely so 
by the ferocity of tUeir nuwinera, had figured early m the Revo- 
lution V ith these were alhed and associated most of the worth- 
less and baibarous of their own sex, such disgraceful specimens 
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of humanity as seiVe hut to show in what a dcgi’adctl state it may 
be found to exist. Females of this dc.«cnption began to assem- 
ble early in the morning, in large groups, with the cries for 
“bread,” which so easily rouse a starving metropolis. There 
were amongst them many men disguised as women, and they 
compelled all the females they met to go along with them. They 
marched to the Hotel dc Villc, broke boldly through several 
squadrons of the national gu.ard, who were drawn up in front of 
that building for its defence, and were with difRculty dissuaded 
from burning the records it contained. They next seized a ma- 
gazine of ai’ins, with three or four pieces of cannon, and were 
joined by a miscellaneous rabble, armed with pikes, scythes, and 
similar instruments, who called themselves the conquerors of the 
Bastile. The still increasing multitude re-echoed the cry of 
“ Bread, bread ! — to Versailles 1 to Versailles ! ” * 

The national guard were now called out in force, but speedily 
showed their officers that they too were infected with the hu- 
mour of the times, and as much indisposed to subordination as 
the mob, to disperse which they wore summoned. La Fayette 
put himself at their head, not to give his own, but to receive 
their orders. They refused to act against women, who, they said, 
were starving, and in tneir tum demanded to be led to Versailles, 
“ to dethrone,” — such was their language, — “ the King, who was 
'a driveller, and place the crown on the head of his son.” La 
Fayette hesitated, implored, explained ; but he had as yet to learn 
the situation of a revolutionary general. “ Is it not strange,” 
said one of his soldiers, who seemed quite to understand the 
militar’y relation of officer and private on such an occasion, “ is 
it not strange that La Fayette pretends to command the people, 
when it is his part to receive orders from them ? ” 

Soon afterwards an order arrived from the Assembly of the 
Commune of Paris, enjoining the commandant’s march, upon his 
own repoi’t that it was impossible to withstand the will of the 
people. He marched accordingly in good order, and at the head 
of a large force of the national guard, about four or five hours 
after the departure of the mob, who, while he waited in a state 
of indecision, were ah'eady far on their way to Versailles. 

It does not appear that the King, or his ministers, had any in- 
formation of these hostile movements. Assuredly, there could 
not have been a royalist in Paris willing to hazard a horse or a 
groom to carry such intelligence where the knowledge of it must 
have been so important. The leading members of the Assembly, 
at Versailles, wei-e better informed. “ These gentlemen,” said 
Barbantanne, looking at the part of the hall where the Nobles 
and Clergy usually sat, “ wish more, light — they shall have lan- 
terns,^ they may rely upon it.” Mirabeau went behind the chair 

1 Prudhomme, tom. i., p. 23G; Thiers, tom. i., p. 135. 

2 In the beginning of the Hevolution, when the mob executed their plea- 
sure on the individuals against whom their suspicions were directed, tlie lamp- 
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of Slounier, the presitJent “Pins is niarcliing upon us,” lie 
said — I know not what yoummn,” said Mourner — ^"Believe 
me or not, all Pans is marching npon us — dissolve the sitting ” 
— “ I never hurry the dehherations,” said Mourner — “ Then 
feign illness,” said Mirabean,— “ go to the palace, tell them ^hat 
” ' * a minute to 

” answered 

. ibably b^ a 

sudden movement, in which Mirabeau showed the aristocratic 
feelings from which he never could shake himself free, the female 
battalion, together with their masculine allies, continued their 
march uninterruptedly, and entered Versailles in the afternoon, 
singing patriotic airs, intermingled with blssphcmoiis obscenities, 
and the most furious threats against the Queen Tlieir first i isit 
was to the National Assembly, where the heating of drums, 
sJiouts, shrieks, and a hundred confused sounds, interrupted the 
deliberations A man called Mailbard, brandishing a sword in 
his hand, and supported by a woman holding a long pole, to 
which n as attached a tambour do basque, commenced s Jiaran 
rue in the name of the soiereigu people lie announced that 
tliey wanted bread , that they were convinced the ministers were 
traitors , that the arm of the people was uplifted, and about to 


in particular, that fury could conln^e, evpres'^cu m un^ua^v oi 
the most encggehc brutality 

The Amazons then crowded into the Assembly, mixed them 
selves with the members, occupied the seat of the president, of 
the secretaries, produced or procured *«ctiial3 and wine, drank, 
sung, swore, scolded, screamed, — abused some of the members, 
and loaded others with tlieir loath'Kime caresses ® 

A deputation of the«e mad women was at length sent to St 
Priest, the minister, a determineil Iloiali t, who recened them 
sternly, and replied, to their demand of bread, “ V hen you had 
but one king, you noer wanted bread — ^}ou la>e now twelve 

< for c blicts BBcl the linn bv which the lamp» or lanlrniv were 
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hundred — go ask it of them.” They •were introduced to fiio 
King, however, and were so much struck with the Jcind interest 
which he took in the state of Paris, tliat their hearts relented in 
his favoui’, and the deputies returned to their constituents, shout- 
ing “ Vive Ic Roi !”' 

Had the tempest depended on the mere popular breeze, it 
might now have been lulled to sleep; but tliere was a secret 
ground-swell, a heaving upwards of the bottom of the abyss, 
which could not bo conjured down by the awakened feelings or 
convinced under'standings of the deputation. A cry w.as raised 
that the deputies had been bribed to represent the King favour- 
ably ; and, in this humour of suspicion, the army of Amazons 
strapped their gartoi-s, for the pimpose of strangling their own 
delegates. They had by this time ascertained, that neither the 
national guard of Vei-sailles, nor the regiment of Flandci's, whoso 
transitory loyalty had passed away with the fumes of the wine of 
the banquet, would oppose them by force, and that they had only 
to deal with the gardes du corps, who dared not to act with vigour, 
lest they should provoke a general attack on the palace, while the 
most complete distraction and indecision reigned within its pre- 
cincts. Bold in consequence, the female mob seized on the exte- 
rior avenues of the palace, and threatened destruction to all 
rvithin. 

The attendants of the King saw it necessary to take measures 
for the safety of his person, blit they were marked by indecision 
and confusion. A force was hastily gathered of two or three hun- 
dred gentlemen, who, it was proposed, should mount the horses 
of the royal stud, and escort the King to Rambouillet, out of 
this scene of confusion.''^ The gardes du corps, with such assis- 
tance, might certainly have forced their way through a mob of 
the tumultuary description wliich surrounded them ; and the 
escape of the King from Versailles, under circumstances so cri- 
tical, might have had a great effect in changing the current of 
populai; feeling. But those opinions prevailed, ■which recom- 
mended that he should abide the arrival of La Fayette with the 
civic force of Paris. 

It was now night, and the armed rabble of both sexes showed 
no intention of departing or breaking up. On the contrary, they 

' Jlignet, tom. i., p. 92. 

2 Tliis was Tproposed by that Marquis de Favras, ‘whose death upon the gal- 
lows, [Feb. 19, 17S0,] for a Ro^Iist plot, gave afterwards such exquisite de- 
light to the citizens of Paris. Being the first man of quality whom they had 
seen hanged, (that punishment having been hitherto reserved for plebeians,) 
they encored the performance, and would fain have hung him up a second 
time. The same unfortunate gentleman had previously proposed to secure the 
bridge at Sevres with a body of cavalry, which would have prevented the wo- 
men from advancing to Versailles. I'he Queen signed an order for the horses 
with this remarkable clause : — “ To be used if the King’s safety is endan- 
gered, but in no danger which affects me only.” — S. — “ The secret of this in- 
trigue never was known ; but I have no doubt Favras was one of those men 
who, when employed as instruments, are led by vanity much further tlian their 
principals intend.” — Dumont, p. 174. 
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bivouacked after their own manner upon the parade, uhere the 
Boldiera usually mustered Thra« they kindled large fires, ate, 
drank, sang, caroused, and occasionally discharged their fire 
arms Scuffles arose from time to time, and one or two of the 
gardes du corps had been killed and wounded m the quarrel, 
winch the rioters had endetToured to fasten on them, besides 
which, tins devoted corps liad snstained a volley from their late 
guests, the national guard of Vcrsadles The horse of a garde 
du corps, which fell mto the bands of these female demons, was 
killed, tom m pieces, and eaten half raw and half roasted * 


explained the means he had adopted for the security of the 

E alace, recommended to the inhabitants to go to rest, and un 
appily set the example by retiring hiiosclf * Before doing so, 
Jiowever, lie also visited (he Assembly, pledged himself for (he 
safety qf the roval family and the tranquillity of the mgbt, and 
with some difiicuUy, prevailed on the I'resident Mourner to ad 
]oum the sitting, vliich had been voted permanent He thus 
took upon himself the responsibility for the quiet of the ni^ht 


tions, which were most grossly neglected 

A band of the riotera found means to penetrate mto the palace 
about three in the morning, through a gate which was left un 
locked and unguarded They rushed to the Queen’s apartment, 
and bore dow ' ' i 

fence The i 
called to her 
fury of the i 

stantly overcome, 'uid he himselt leit tor uia i uitr ms 
ing body they forced their way into the Queens apartment , 
but their victim, re-<ertctl for farther and norso woes, had 
escaped by a secret passage into the chamber of the King, while 
tlie assassins, bursting in, stabbed the bed she had just left with 
pikes and swords,’ 

1 Lar-rttelle torn ttl p £17 . __ 

* Bi»arol w 3ii0 X| st»f lonj 1 p 9X . 

# One of tl e raott nccred l»d calnDiBie* SRainst me onforinnate llafl* at. 
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The g.^rdes dii corps assembled in the aiifc-clinniber called the 
bull’s eye, and endeavoured there to defend thcinsolvcs ; but seve- 
ral, unable to gain this place of refuge, were dragged down into 
the courtyard, >vhcre a wretch, distinguished by a long beard, a 
broad bloody axe, and a species of armour which he wore on his 
person, had taken on himself, by taste and choice, the ofiice of 
executioner. The strangeness of the villain’s costume, the san- 
guinary relish with which he discharged his ofiice, and the 
hoarse roar with which, from time to time, he demanded new 
victims, made him resemble some demon whom hell had vomited 
forth, to augment the wickedness and horror of the scene.* 

Two of the gardes du corps wex'e already beheaded, and the 
Ivlan with the Beard was clamorous to do his ofiice upon the 
others who had been taken, when La Fayette, roused from his 
repose, airived .at the head of a body of grcnadiei's of the old 
French guards, who had been lately incoqxoratcd with the civic 
guard, and were probablj’ the most efficient part of his force. 
He did not think of avenging the unfortunate gentlemen, who lay 
murdered before his eyes for the dischax-ge of their military duty, 
but he entreated his soldiers to save him the dishonour of break- 
ing his word, which ho had pledged to the King, that he would 
protect the gardes du corps. It is proh.able he attempted no 
more than was in Ins power, and so far acted wisely, if not gener- 
ously. 

To redeem M. de la Fayette’s pledge, the grenadiers did, 
what they ought to have done in the name of the King, the law, 
the nation, and insulted humanity, — they cleared, and with pex'- 
fect ease, the court of the palace from these bands of mnrderous 
bacchantes, and their male associates. The instinct of ancient 
feelings, was, in some degree, awakened in the grenadiers. They 
experienced a sudden sensation of compassion and kindness for 
the gardes du corps, whose duty on the royal person they had in 
former times shared. There arose a cry among them , — " Let ua 
save the gardes du corps, who saved us at Fontenoy.” Tliey 
took them under their protection, exchanged their caps with 
them in sign of friendship and fraternity, and a tumult, which 
had something of the character of joy, succeeded to that which 
had announced nothing but blood and death.^ 

farther considered, under what circumstances the Queen was placed— at two 
in the morning, retired to a privacy liable to be interrupted (as it was) not 
only by the irruption of the furious banditti who surrounded the palace, de- 
manding her life, but by the entrance of the King, or of others, in whom cir- 
cumstances might have rendered the intrusion duty ; and let it then he judg- 
ed, whether the dangers of the moment, and the risk of discovery, would not 
have prevented Messalina herself from choosing such a time for an assigna- 
tion. — S. 

J The miscreant’s real name wasJourdan, afterwards called Coupc-7'ete, dis- 
tinguished in the massacres of Avignon. He gained his bread by sitting as 
an academy-model to painters, and for that reason cultivated his long beard. 
In the depositions before the Chatelet, he is called V Homme d la barbe—an 
epithet which might distinguish the ogre or goblin of some ancient legend. — S. 

2 Lacrctelle, tom. vii., p. 23S. 
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The outside of the palace was atill besieged the infurnted 
mob, wlio demanded, with hideous cries, and exclamations the 
most barbarous and ohsemie, to see “ the Atistrian,” as they 
called the Queen The unfortunate princess appeared on the 
balcony* with one of her children in each hand AToice from the 
crow d called out, “ No children,” as if on purpose to deprn e the 
mother of that appeal to humaiuty which might moiethehard 
est lieart Mane Antoinette, with a force of mind worthy of 
Klana Theresa lier mother, pushed her children back mto the 
room, and, turning her face to the tumultuous multitude, which 
tossed and roared beneath, brandishmg their pikes and guns with 
the wildest attitudes of rage, the renled, persecuted, and de- 
nounced Queen stood before them, her arms folded on her bosom, 
mth a noble air of courageous resignation * Tlie secret reason of 
tins summons — the real cause of repelling the children — could 
only he to afford a chance ofsome desperate Iiand among thb crowd 
executing the threats which resounded on all sides Accordinglj, 
a gun was actually leielled, but one of the bystanders struck it 


gathering strength, until the whole multitude shouted, “ To Fans 


to put some appearance even of decency on the journey, or to 
dL«gui$e Its real character, of a triumphant procession of the 
sorereignpoople, after a complete victory over tlieir nominal mo- 
narch 

The carnages of the royal family were placed m the middle of 
an immeasurable column, consisting partly of La Fayette’s sol 
diers, partly of the revolutionary rabble, whose march bad pre- 
ceded his, amounting to seieral thousand men and women of 
the lowest and most desperate description, intermingling in 
groups amongst the bands of French guards and civic soldierx, 
whoso discipline could not enable them to preserve even a sem- 
blance of order Thus they nislicd along, howling tlicir songs of 
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triumph. The harbingers of the jnarcli boro the two bloody 
heads of the murdered gardes du corps, paraded on pikes, at the 
head of the column, as the emblems of their prowess and suc- 
cess. ^ The rest of this body, worn down by fatigue, most of them 
despoiled of their arms, and many without hats, anxious for the 
fate of the royal family, and harassed with apjn'ohcnsions for 
themselves, were dragged like captives in the midst of the mob, 
while the dninken females around them boro aloft in triumph 
their ai'ms, their belts, and their hats. These wretches, stained 
with the blood in which they had bathed themsclve.s, were now 
singing songs, of which the burden bore — “Wo bring you the 
baker, his wife, and the little apprentice!”'-' as if the presence of 
the unhappy royal family, with the little power they now pos- 
sessed, had been in itself a charm against scarcity. Some of 
these Amazons rode upon the cannon, which made a formidable 
part of the pi-ocession. Jlany of them were inomitcd on the 
horses of the gardes du corps, some in masculine fashion, others 
en croupe. All the muskets and pikes which attended this im- 
mense cavalcade, were garnished, as if in triumph, with oak 
boughs, and the women caiwied long poplar branches in their 
hands, which gave the column, so grotesquely composed in every 
respect, the appearance of a moving grove. Scarcely a circum- 
stance was omitted which could render this entrance into the ca- 
pital more insulting to the King’s feelings — more degi-ading to 
the royal dignity. 

• After six houra of dishonour and agony, the unfortimate Louis 
was brought to the Hotel de Ville, where Bailli, then mayor,"* 
complimented him upon the “beau jour,” the “splendid day,” 
wliich restored the monarch of France to his capital ; assured 
him that order, peace, and all the gentler virtues, were about 
to revive in the country under his royal eye, and that the Ifing 
would henceforth become powerful through the people, the peo- 
ple happy through the King ; and, “ what was truest of all,” 
that as Henry IV. had entered Pai’is by means of reconquering 
his people, Louis XVI. had done so, because his people had re- 
conquered their King.'' His woxmds salved with this lip-com- 

' It has been said that they were borne immediately before the royal car- 
riage ; but this is an exaggeration where exaggeration is unnecessary. These 
bloody trophies preceded the royal family a great way on the march to 
I’aiis. — S. 

2 “ Nous ne manquerons plus de pain ; nous amenons le boulanger, la bou- 
langfere, et le petit mitron!” — P kudhomme, tom. i., p. 244. 

3 Prudhomme, tom. i., p. 243. 

4 “ The King said to the mayor, ‘ I come with pleasure to my good city of 
Paris;’ the Queen added, ‘and with confidence.’ The expression was happy-, 
but the event, alas ! did not justify it.” — M. de Stael, vol. i., p. 344. 

5 The Jlayor of Paris, although such language must have sounded like the 
most bitter irony, had no choice of words on the 6th October, 1789. But if he 
seriously termed that “ a glorious day-,” what could Bailli complain of the 
studied insults and cruelties which he himself sustained, when, in Oct. 1792, 
the same banditti of Paris, yyho forced the King from Versailles, dragged 

VOL. I. a 
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fort, the unhappy and degraded pnnce u-as at length permitted 
to retire to the palace of the Tmlenes, which, long uninhabited, 
and almost unfurnished, pawned upon lum like the tomb where 


pendent of their sovereign, and indeed of any government but 
that which they chose to submit to , the second deprived the liing 
of that small appearance of fr^om which he had hitherto 


enjoying it ” Indeed, after tlie inarch from Versailles, the Iving 
could omy be considered as the signet of rojal authority, used for 
attesting public acts at the pleasure of tJio«o in who«e custody he 
was detained, but without the exercise of any free will on his 
own part 

All the various parties found their account, less or more, in 
this state of the royal person, excepting the pure Royalists, whose 
effective power was little, and their eoroparative numbers few 
There remained, indeed, attached to the person and cause of 
Louie, a party of those members, who, being friends to freedom, 
were no less so to regulated monarchy, and who desired to fix the 
throne on a firm and determined basis But their numbers were 
^ 1 ^ trVft nT-nllar.* \Tf»i 


assassins, the ‘ splendid day’ of M Bailli, the jests of llamave, 
when blood was floating aronnd us. Mourner escaping, as jf by 
miracle, from a thousand assassins, these are the causes of my 
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oath iievcv again to enter that den of cannihals. A man may en- 
dure a single death ; he may brave it more than once, when tlie 
loss of life can be useful — but no power under Ilc.avcn shall in- 
duce me to suffer a thousand tortures every passing minute — 
while I am witnessing the progi’ess of cruelty, the trium])h of 
guilt, which I must witness withoxit interrujjting it. They may 
proscribe my person, they may confiscate my fortune; I will laboiu* 
the earth for my bread, and I will see them no more.” ' 

The other parties into which the state was divided, saw the 
events of the 5th October with other feelings, and if they did not 
forward, at least found their account in them. 

The Constitutional party, or those who desired a democratical 
government with a king at its head, had reason to hope tliat 
Louis, being in Paris, must remain at their absolute disposal, sc- 
pai’ated from those who might advise counter-revolutionary steps, 
and guarded only by national troops, embodied in the name, and 
tlmough the powers, of the Revolution. Every day, indeed, ren- 
dered Louis more dependent on La Fayette and his fiuends, as 
the only force Avhich remained to preserve order ; for he soon 
fotmd it a necessarj’, though a cruel measure, to disband his faith- 
ful gardes du corps, and that perhaps as much with a view to 
their safety as to his own. 

The Constitutional party seemed strong both in numbers and 
reputation. La Fayette was commandant of the national guards, 
and they looked up to him with that homage and veneration with 
which young troops, and especially of this description, regard a 
leader of experience and bravery, who, in accepting the com- 
mand, seems to share his laurels with the citizen-soldier, who has 
won none of his own. Bailli was Mayor of Paris, and, in the 
height of a popularity not imdeserved, was so well established in 
the minds of the better class of citizens, that, in any other times 
than those in which he lived, he might safely have despised the 
suffrages of the rabble, always to be bought, either by largesses 
or flattery. The Constitutionalists had also a strong majority in 
the Assembly, where the Republicans dared not yet tlorow off the 
mask, and the Assembly, following the person of the King, came 
also to establish its sittings in their stronghold, the metropolis.^ 
They seemed, therefore, to assume the ascendency in the first 
instance, after the 5th and 6th of October, and to reap all the first 
fruits of the victory then achieved, though by their connivanc 
rather than their active co-operation. 

It is wonderful, that, meaning still to assign to the regal dignitj' 
a high constitutional situation. La Fayette should not have exert- 
ed himself to preserve its dignity undegraded, and to save the 
honour, as he certainly saved the fives, of the royal family. Three 

* Lacretelle, tom. vii., p. 265. 

- “ On being informed of the King’s determination to quit Versailles for 
Paris, the Assembly hastily passed a resolution, that it was inseparable from 
the King, and would accompany him to the capital.” — Thtebs, tom. i,, p. 182. 
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Secondly, La Fajette might fear the rernal of the fallen coloosug 
_ 4> ^ n.i-n.nNv an/) fhns lie 


ueLOUie u ^ j , 

lose possession of the supenor potver as a necessary consequence 
Aristocrats, the only class tvlnch was sincere]) united to the 
King’s person, would, they might safe!} predict, dread and di« 
trust the Constitutionalists, while wiUi the Democrats, so sen 
much the more numerous party, the King’s name, instead of “ a 
tower of strength,” as the poet Im termed it,* must he a stumhling 

"“ *■ c >' o •!.<»» lliTf 
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office, 
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threatening, #t 
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female insurgent';, on their arrival at Versailles.* But though 
the issue of that insurrection may have fallen short of their 
hopes, it could not hut be highly acceptjihlo to them so far as it 
went. 

The party of Orleans had hitherto wi’apt in its dusky folds 
many of those names Avhich were afterwards destined to hold 
dreadful rank in the Revolutionary history. The prince whose 
name they adopted is supposed to have been animated partly by 
a strong and embittered spirit of personal hatred against the 
Queen, and partly, as we have already said, by an ambitious de- 
sire to supplant his kinsman. He placed, according to general 
report, his treasures, and all which his credit could add to them, 
at the disposal of men, abounding in those energetic talents which 
carry their owners forward in times of public confusion, but de- 
void alike of fortune, character, and principle ; who undertook to 
serve their patron by enlisting in his c.ause the obscure and sub- 
ordinate agents, by whom mobs were levied, and assassins sub- 
sidized. It is said, that the days of the 5th .and Gth of October 
were organized by the secret agents of Orle.ans, and for his ad- 
vantage ; that had the enterprise succeeded, the King would have 
been deposed, and the Duke of Orleans proclaimed Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom, while his revenge would probably have 
been satiated with the Queen’s assassination. He is stated to have 
skulked in disguise about the outskirts of the scene when the tu- 
*mult was at the highest, but never to have had courage to pre- 
sent himself boldly to the people, either to create a sensation by 
surprise, or to avail himself of that which his satellites had already 
excited in his favour.^ His resolution ha^^ng thus failed him at 
the point where it was most necessary, and the tumult having 
ended without any thing taking place in his favom.’, the Duke of 
Orleans was made a scape-goat, and the only one, to atone for the 
whole insurrection. Under the title of an embassy to England, 
he was honourably exiled from his native counti'y. [Oct. 14,] 
IMirabeau spoke of him in terms of the utmost contumely, as being 
base-minded as a lackey, and totally unworthy the trouble which 
had been taken on his account. His other adherents gradually 
and successively dropped away, in proportion as the wealth, credit, 
and character of this besotted prince rendered him incapable of 
maintaining his gratuities ; and they sailed henceforth under their 
own flag, in the storms he had fitted them to navigate. These 
were men who had resolved to use the revolutionary axe for cut- 
ting out their own private fortunes, and, little interesting them- 
selves about the political principles which divided the other par- 
ties of the state, they kept firm hold of all the subordinate ma- 

■ Bamave, a? well as Mirabeau, the Bcpublican as well as the Orleanist, was 
heard to exclaim, “ Courage, brave Parisians— liberty for ever — fear nothing— 
we are for you ! ’’—See Minxoires de Ferrieres, li., iv, — S. 

- See the proceedings before the Chatelct. — S.— See also Thiers, tom. i., p. 
184; Laerctelle, tom. vii. ; and M. deStael, vol. i., p. 350. 
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chinerjr despised by the others in the abstraction of metaphj sical 
speculation, but which gave them the c^clusl' e coiomand of the 

S sical force of the mob of Paris— Pans, the jnetropohs of 
nee, and the pnson house of her monarch 
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The haher being ncithei' an aristocrat nor nobleman, the autho- 
rities ventured upon jmuishing the murder, without fearing the 
charge of hicithme. La Fayette, at the head of a detachment of 
the national guards, attached and dispci'scd the assassins, and the 
active citizen who cai’ricd the head, was tried, condemned, and 
hanged, just as if there had been no revolution in the liingdom. 
There was much surprise at this, ns there had been no such in- 
stance of severity since the day of the Bastilc.* This was not all : 

La Fayette, who may now be considered as at the head of 
affairs, Iiad the influence and address to gain from the Assembly 
a decree, empowering the magistracy, in case of any rising, to 
declare martial law by displaying a red flag ; after which signal, 
those who refused to dispci-sc should bo dealt with as open rebels. 
This edict, much to the purpose of the British Riot Act, did not 
pass ■without opposition, as it obviously tended to give the bayonets 
of the national guard a decided ascendency over the pikes and 
clubs of the rabble of the suburbs. The Jacobins, meaning the 
followers of Marat, Robespierre, and Danton, and oven the Re- 
publicans, or Brissotiues, had hitlierto considered these occasional 
insurrections and murders like affairs of posts in a campaign, in 
which they themselves had enjoyed unifonnly the advantage ; 
but ■while La Fayette was followed and obeyed by the national 
guard, men of substance, and interested in maintaining order, 
it -vvas clear that he had both the power and will to stop in futiu’O 
these revolutionary excesses. 

This important advantage in some degree balanced the power 
which the Republican and Revolutionary party had acquired. 
These predominated, as has been already said, in the Club of Jaco- 
bins, in which they re'N'iewed the debates of the Assembly, de- 
nouncing at their pleasure those who opposed them ; but they had 
besides a decided majority among tlie daily attendants in the tid- 
bimes, who, regularly paid and supplied with food and liquors, 
filled the Assembly with their clamours of applause or disappro- 
bation, according to the rules they had previously received. It 
is true, the hired auditors gave their voices and applause to those 
who paid them, but nevertheless they had party feelings of their 
o^vn, which often dictated unbought suffrages, in favour of those 
who used the most exaggerated tone of revolutionary fury. They 
shouted with sincere and voluntary zeal for such men as Marat, 
Robespierre, and Danton, who yelled out for the most bloody 
measures of terror and proscription, and proclaimed war against 
the nobles with the same voice with which they flattered the low- 
est •vices of the multitude. 

By degrees the Revolution appeared to have assumed a different 
object from that for which it was commenced. France had ob- 
tained Liberty, the first, and certainly the worthiest, object which 

1 “ The itidif^ant populace murmured at the severity. ‘What!’ thev ex- 
claimed, ‘ Is this our liberty? We can no longer hang ■H'hom we please ! ’ " — 
Toulokoeon, tom. i., p. IGB. 
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a nation can desire 


[ 17^0 

Eadi individual was declared as free as it 


municipal passport or to be murdered by the svay, if accused of 
aristocracy In like maimer, his house uas secure as a castle, Ins 
property sacred as the ornaments of a temple , — excepting against 
the Committee of Research ivho ought by their arbitrary order, 
break into the one and dilapidate the other at pleasure Still, 
liowerer, the general principle, of Liberty was established m the 
fullest metaphjsical extent, and it remained to place on as broad 
a footing the sister pnnciple of Ei^uahty 

To this the attention of tlie Assembly was now clnefly directed 
111 the proper sense, equality of nglits and equality of Jaws, a 
constitution winch extends like protection to the lowest and the 


to wage war w ith the laws of Nature Slie Ins varied tho faee 
of the world with mountain and valley, lake and torrent, forest 
and champaign, and she has formed the human body m all the 
different shapes and compleuons we behold, with all the various 
degrees of physical force and wealuicss She lias avoided cqua 
lity in all lier productions as she was formerly said to haio 
abliorred a vacuum , even in these cf her works which j resent 
tlie greatest apparent siniilanty, exact equality does not exist , 
no one leaf of a tree is precisely similar to another, and among 
tlie countless host of stars, each differs from the other in glory 
But, what are these physical vanebes to the endless change 
exhibited in the human character, with all its various passions, 
powers, and prejudices, so artfully compounded in different pro 


position are muUiplleci i>eyouacaiLuuuoii,u» wjulij hkhu v-> 
civilisation 

The savage may, indeed, boast a rude species of equality m 
some patriarchal tribes, but tlie wiliest nnii strongest, the best 
hunter, and the bravest wamor, soon 1 inls it over Uie rest, an I 
becomes a king or a chief One portion of the nation, from 
happy talents or happy circumstances, rises to the top, anotl cr 
sinks, like dregs, to the bottom , a third portion occupies a mid 
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place lietween them. As society advances, the difference of 
ranks advances with it.. And can it he proposed serionsly, that 
any other eqnality, than that of rights, can exist between those 
who think and those who labour ; those “ whose talk is of bul- 
locks,” and those whose time permits them to study the paths of 
wisdom 1 Happy, indeed, is the country and constitution, where 
those distinctions, which must necessarily exist in every society, 
are not separated by insurmountable barriers, but where the 
most distinguished rank is open to receive that precious supply 
of wisdom and talent, which so frequently elevates individuals 
from the lowest to the highest classes ; and, so far as general 
equality can be attained, by each individual having a fair right 
to raise himself to the situation which he is qualified to occupy, 
by his talents, his merits, or his wealth, the gates cannot be 
thrown open too widely. But the attempt of the French legisla- 
tors was precisely the reverse, and went to establish the pro- 
posed equality of ranks, by depressing the upper classes into the 
same order with those who occupy the middle of society, while 
they essayed the yet more absurd attempt to crush down these 
last, by the weight of legislative authority, into a level with the 
lowest orders, — ^men whose education, if it has not corrupted their 
hearts, must necessarily have blunted their feelings, and who, in 
a great city like Paris, exchange the simplicity which makes them 
I’espectable under more favourable circumstances, for the habi- 
tual indulgence of the coarsest and grossest pleasures. Upon the 
whole, it must be admitted, that in every state far advanced in 
the progress of civilisation, the inequality of ranks is a natural 
and necessary attribute. Philosophy may comfort those who re- 
gret this necessity, by the assurance that the portions of indivi- 
dual happiness and misery are divided amongst high and low 
with a very equal hand ; and religion assures us, that there is a 
future state, in which, with amended natures and improved facnl- 
ties, the vain distinctions of this world will no longer subsist. But 
any practical attempt to remedy the inequality of rank in civi- 
lized society by forcible measures, may indeed degrade the upper 
classes, but cannot improve those beneath them. Laws may de- 
prive the gentleman of his title, the man of education of his 
books, or, to use the French illustration, the muscadin of his 
clothes ; but this cannot make the clown a man of breeding, or 
give learning to ignorance, or decent attire to the Sans Culottes. 
Much will be lost to the grace, the information, and the decency 
of society in general, but nothing can possibly be gained by any 
individual. Nevertheless, it was in this absolutely impracticable 
manner, that the exaggerated feelings of the French legislators, 
at this period of total change, undertook to equalize the nation 
which they were regenerating. 

With a view to this great experiment upon human society, the 
Assembly abolished all titles of lionom’,' all armorial bearings, 

1 “ A simple decree, proposed, June 20th, hy Lameth, that the titles of duke. 
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and even the insignificanttitlesof Monsieur and Madame ; vlucli. 
meaning nothing hut phrases of common courtesy, yet, with other 
expressions of the same kind, serve to soften the ordinary inter 
course of human life, and preserve that gentleness of manners 
which the French, by a hapj^ name, were wont to call “liS 
petite morale ” The first of these abrogations affected the 
nobles in particular la return fijr them liberal and unlimited 
surrender of their essentia! powers and privileges, they were 
now despoiled of their disbnction and rank in society, — as if 
those who liad made pnsoner and plundered a cavaher, should, 
last of all, have snatched away m derision the plume from his 
hat The aristocracy of Prance, so long distmgmshed as the 
flower of European cbiv&Iry, were now, so far as depended on 
the legislature, entirely abolished The voice of the nation had 
pronounced against them a general sentence of degradation, 
which, according to the feelings of the order, could only be the 
pumshmeiit of some foul and disgraceful crime , and the condi 
tion of the ex nobles might justly have been described as BoLng 
broke paints his own, 


beyond 1 
matioD, 

And jet 

efTectually to detach himself from the common mode of thinking 
on such subjects! The estimation set upon birth or rank, sup 
posing its foundation illnsorj, lias still the advantage of counter 
balancing that whieli is attracted by wealth only , the prejudice 


count, maroo s Tiscoont banm anti ebcralicr ihoutd be 
nedbyanoTeTwhelminBniaj,rity"— Mtover lorn it p 
> lUcbard ibe Second actiii.,fc.i 


■»iinnr*»»c4 waicar 
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* One of the moit iinjiujar^pioptiiltleiiie of thli dar wtv Chat J 
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inidst of tlic Ilcvolviuon, nu(\ ninoiip;'. wlio V'TTt iS‘^ 
cst favoum-P, vlial ilHric»ll5cP wcro foiiiul to omancijiiatt’ tltt iJi- 
solvcp from tlior.c aiiciciU jirojiulirca vhiclt nfroctctl the cliflVr- 
cnee of t-anhs.* 

As for the proscription of the phniccoh'jty of civilircd ■society, 
it had an ah'surd appearattee of nffectation in tlio oy<‘« of ttne-t 
people of understanding; hnt, on some entim'i.T.tic mind'*, it 
produced a worse cfTect than that of incjv di-^gn- t. L*-, « inan 
place himself in the attittidc of fear or of rage, ntul he will in 
some measure feel the pasMon arise in hi*i mind whirh cow* 
sponds with the gesture ho has assumed. In like manm r. tho'-e 
who affected the hrntal mannei-s, rnarso latigtiage, and slovenly 
dress of the lower orders, faTiiiliariaed their imngin.atinns with the 
violent and sav.age thoughts and actions jtrojjcr to the ela>-.s who^e 
costume they had thus adopted. Above all, when this sacririce 
was made to the very t.aste and phraseology of that class, (theln..t 
points in which one would think thetn deserving of mutation,) il 
appeared to intimate the progressive strength of the revolution- 
ary tide, which, sweeping before il all distinctions, trivial as utdl 
as important, seemed soon destined to overthrow the throne, 
now isolalatcd and wcllnigh undefended. The Jiext step was ne- 
cessarily to fix the executive government in the Kamo body which 
enjoyed the powers of legislation, — the surest of all roads to ty- 
I'anny. But although the doctrine of equality, thus understood, is 
absurd in theory and impossible in practice, yet it will always 
find willing listeners when preached to the lower clnsKC.«, whoso 
practical view of it results into an agrarian law, or a general 
division of properly. 

There was one order yet remaining, however, which was to 
he levelled, — the destruction of the Clnirch was still to be ac- 
complished; and the Republican party proceeded in the work of 
demolition with infinite address, by uicluding the great object in 
a plan for restoring finance, and providing for the expenses of 
the st.ate, without imposing further burdens on the pcojde. 

It must be remembered, that the Statcs-Gcncr.al had i)een sum- 
moned to restore the finances of the country. This was the cause 
of their convocation. But although they had exorcised almost 
every species of power — had thrown down and rebuilt every 
constituted authority in the kingdom, still the finances were as 
much embarrassed as ever, or much more so ; since most men 
in France judged the pririlcgo of refusing to pay taxes, the most 
unequivocal, and not the least ploashig part, of their newly- 
acquired freedom. 

I The Comte de Miraheau was furious at being called lUqxiclli Vain^, and 
said, with great bitterness, when his speeclics were promulgated under tliat 
name, “ Avec votre Jliquetli, vans avez disorienti V Europe pour Iroit Jours.” 
Miraheau was at heart an aristocrat. But what sliall we say of Citoyenno 
Boland, wlio piques herself on the plebeian sound of lier name, Sfanon Phili- 
poll, yet inconsequentially upbraids Citoyen Pnchc with his fatlicr’s having 
been a porter !— S. — Memoirs, part i., p. 140. 
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Keeker, so often received among the populace as a saiiour of 
the country, was here totally at a loss The whole relative as- 
sociations which hind men tc^etherin the social contract, seemed 
’ _ j n ^ ^ ,, a fin- 


ears, were hke a Icet 
Hood and his merrj i , 

t,thepro- 

■ he benefit 
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, « as much 
Ij a crime, 
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insulting grant/, 
upon a difTercut 
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As it was impossible to bring these immense subjects at once 
to sale, the Assembly adopted a system of paper-money, called 
jlssignats, which were secured or hypothecated upon the church- 
lands. The fluctuation of this paper, which was adopted against 
Necker’s earnest cautions, created a spirit of stock-jobbing and 
gambling, nearly resembling that which distinguished the famous 
scheme of the Mississippi. Spelman would have argued, that the 
taint of sacrilege attached to. funds raised upon the spoils of the 
Church yet it must be admitted that these supplies enabled the 
National Assembly not only to avoid the gulf of general bank- 
ruptcy,buttodispense with manyterritorial exactions which press- 
ed hard on the lower orders, and to give relief and breath to 
that most useful portion of the conununity. These desirable re- 
sults, however, flowed from that divine alchymy which calls good 
out of evil, without affording a justification to the perpetrators of 
the latter. 

Shortly after the adoption of this plan, embraced against his 
opinion and his remonstrances, Necker saw his services were no 
longer acceptable to the Assembly, and that he could not be use- 
ful to the King. He tendered his resignation, [Sept. 4,] which 
was received with cold indifference by the Assembly ; and even 
his safety was endangered on his I'eturn to his native country, by 
the very people who had twice hailed him as their deliverer. This 
accomplished statesman discovered too late, that public opinion 
requires to be guided and directed towards the ends of public 
good, which it will not reach by its own unassisted and misdirected 
efforts ; and that his own popularity had only been the stalking- 
horse, through means of which, men less honest, and more subtle 
than himself, had taken aim at their own objects.'^ 

But the majority of the National Assembly had yet another 
and even a more violent experiment to try upon the GaUican 
Church establishment. It was one which touched the consciences 
of the French clergy in the same degree as the former affected 
their fortunes, and was so much the less justifiable, that it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any motive except the sweeping desire to introduce 
novelty in every department of the state, and to have a constitu- 
tional clergy as they had a constitutional king, which should have 
instigated them to such a measure. 

When the Assembly had decreed the assumption of the church- 
lands, it remained to be settled on what foundation religion was 
to be placed within the kingdom. A motion was made for de- 
creeing, that the Holy Apostolical religion was that of France, 
and that its worship alone should be permitted. A Carthusian 
monk, named Dom Gerle, made this proposal, alarmed too late 

' See Sir Henry Spelman’s treatise on the History of Sacrilege.” 

- See M, de Staid, vol. i., p. .384. “ The retreat of Necker produced a total 
change in the ministry. Of those who now came into office two were destined 
to perish on the scaffold, and a third by the sword of the revolutionary assas- 
sins.”— L acPETelle, tom. viii., p. 92. 
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lest the popular partj , to wLidi he had so long adhered, should 
now he about to mnovsle ui the matters of the Church, as the^ 
liad already in those of the state The debate was conducted with 
decency for one day, but on the second the hall of the Assemblj 
was surrounded by a large and funous multitude, who insulted 
beat, and maltreated all who were known to favour the mea 
sure under consideiation It was represented withm the house 
that the passing the decree proposed would be the signal for a re- 
ligious war, and Dom Getlo withdrew his motion m terror and 
despair 


iroQuse The noble attitude of Srmnesa and self dental 
ted by prelates and richly beneficed clergjTncn, who had 
rto been thought more governed by levities of every kind 
by regard to tlieir profession, coramanded for a time thi 
ict of the Assembly, silenced tlic blasphemies of the hired 


penty “ Beware what you aaiu hiouuusiei 

expel the bishop from his episcopal residence, but it w ill bo onjy 


Summoned, one by one, to take Uio oatli, or rct^usw ^ 


Laerelctle tan tUL p 3EL 


TBIAL BY JUKV. 


Ill 




indeed, were the priests who accepted the constitutional oath. 
There were in the number only three bishops. One had been a 
person of note — it was that Archbishop of Sens — that very car- 
dinal, whose maladministration of fifteen months had led to this 
mighty change. Another of the three Constitutional prelates 
was destined to he much more remarkable — ^it was the cele- 
brated Talleyrand, whose talents as a statesman have been so 
distinguished. 

The National Assembly failed totally in their attempts to found 
a national Church. The priests who took the oaths received 
neither reverence nor affection, and were only treated with de- 
cency by such as considered religion in the light of a useful poli- 
tical institution. They were alike despised by the sincere Catho- 
lic, and the declared infidel. All of real religious feeling or 
devotion that was left in France turned towards their ancient 
pastors, and though the impulse was not strong enough to coun- 
teract the revolutionary movement, it served, on many occasions, 
to retard and embarrass it.* The experiment wliich had thus 
signally miscarried, was indeed as impohtic as it was unnecessary. 
It can only be imputed, on the one hand, to the fanaticism of the 
modern philosophers,* who expected, by this indirect course, to 
have degraded the Christian religion ; and, on the other, to the 
preconcerted determination of the Revolutionists, that no consi- 
deration should interfere with the plan of new-modelling the 
nation through all its institutions, as well of Church as of State. 

Victorious at once over altar and throne, mitre and coronet, 
Edng, Nobles, and Clergy, the National Assembly seemed, in 
fact, to possess, and to exert, that omnipotence, which has been 
imputed to the British Parliament. Never had any legislature 
made such extensive and sweeping changes, and never were such 
changes so easily accomplished. The nation was altered in all its 
relations ; its flag and its emblems were changed — every thing of 
a public character was destroyed and replaced, down to the very 
title of the sovereign, who, no longer termed King of France 
and Navarre, was now called King of the French. The names 
and divisions of the provinces, which had existed for many years, 
were at once obliterated, and were supplied by a geograpliical 
partition of the territory into eighty-tliree departments, subdi- 
vided into six hundred districts, and these again portioned out 
into forty-eight thousand communities or municipalities. By 
thus recasting, as it were, the whole geographical relations of the 
separate territories of which Fiance consisted, the Abbd Sieyes 
designed to obliterate former recollections and distinctions, and 
to bring every tiling down to the general level of liberty and 


> Mignet, tom. i., pp. 107, 121 ; Thiers, tom. i., pp. 240, 266. 

- Jlignet says, “ The Constitutional Church establishment was not the work 
of the modem pliilosophers, but was devised by the Jansenists, or rigid party.” 
No doubt, the Jansenists, dupes of the philosophers, fancied themselves guides 
instead of blind instruments. 
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equality But it hai an effect beyond what was proper 
While the provinces etisted they had their separate capit 
their separate privifeges, and those capitals, tliough in a sub 
dinate rank, being yet the seats of provincial parliaments, ha 
separate consequence, inferior to, but jet distinct from, that 
Pans But when France became one single province, tbe j 
portance of its sole capital, Pans, was increased to a most f 
midable degree , and dnnng the whole Revolution, and throu 
all its changes, whatever party held the metropolis was si 
speedily to acquire the supreme pow er through the w hole depa 
ments, and woe to those who made the fruitless attempt to ! 
the sense or feelings of the nation in opposition to those of t 
capital ' Republican or royalist was equally sure to penah in t 
rash attempt 

The Parliaments of France, long the strongholds of hberty, nc 
perished unnoticed, as men pul) down old houses to clear tl 
ground for modem edifices The sale of offices of justice w 
formally abolished, the power of nominating tbe judges w 
taken from the crown, the trial by jurj, with inquests of acci 
eation and conviction, corresponding to the grand and pett 
Junes of England, were sanctioned and established In thv 
clearing the channels of public justice, dreadfully clogged as tlic 
had become dimog the decay of the monarchy, the National A« 
fleuibly rendered the greatest possible services to France, th 
good effects of which wdl long be felt Other nlteraCions wor 
of » more doubtful ebaractep There might be immediate policy 
but there was certainly much harshness, m wresting from tn 
Crown the pow et of granting pardons If this was for fear los 
grace should be extended to those condemned for the new crim< 
of Jesze nation, or treason against the Constitution, the Icgisla 
tors might have remembered how seldom the King dares to ever 
cjse this nght of mercy »n favour of an unpopular criminal I 
requires tio small conrage to como betwixt the dragon and hi 
wrath, the people and Uieir victim Charles I dared not savt 
Strafford 


eviia cauBcu oy iH auuses, ami of iiaiiiuiiuiiu^ lo miuiiir l 
sentiments of the good and the wise, so invaluable when the 
sions are silenced, and the calm slow voieo of reason and rettee- 
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and is often -WTecked; but that same rock affords the foundation 
of the brightest and noblest beacon. 

We might add to the weight of benefits which France imques- 
tionably owes to the Constituent Assembly, that they restored 
liberty of conscience by establishing universal toleration. But 
against this benefit must be set the violent imposition of the 
constitutional oath upon the Catholic clergy, which led afterwards 
to such horrible massacres of innocent and reverend victims, 
murdered in defiance of those rules of toleration, which, rather 
in scorn of religion of any kind than regard to men’s consciences, 
the Assembly had previously adopted. 

Faithful to their plan of formmg not a popular monarchy, but 
a species of royal republic, and stimulated by the real Republi- 
cans, whose party was daily gaining ground among their ranks, 
as well as by the howls and threats of those violent and outrage- 
ous demagogues, who, from the seats they had adopted in the 
Assembly, were now Imown by the name of the “ Mountain,” * 
the framers of the Constitution had rendered it democratical in 
evei’y point, and abridged the royal authority, till its powers be- 
came so dim and obscm-e as to merit Bimke’s happy illustration, 
when he exclaimed, spealdng of the new-modelled French govern- 
ment, — 

“ —What seem’d its head, 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 

The crown was deprived of all appointments to civil oflSces, 
which were filled up by popular elections, the Constitutionalists 
being, in this respect, faithful to their own principles, which made 
the -will of the people the source of all power. Never was such 
an immense patronage vested in the body of any nation at large, 
and the arrangement was politic in the immediate sense, as well 
as in conformity with the principles of those who adopted it ; for 
it attached to the new Constitution the mass of the people, who 
felt themselves elevated from villanage into the exercise of sove- 
reign pow'er. Each member of the elective assembly of a muni- 
cipality, through whose collective votes bishops, administrators, 
judges, and other official persons received their appointments, felt 
for the moment, the importance which his privilege bestowed, and 
recognised in his ow’u person, with corresponding self-compla- 
cency, a fraction, however small, of the immense community, now 
governed by those wdiom they themselves elected into office. The 
charm of power is great at all times, but exquisite to intoxica- 
. tion to those to whom it is a novelty. 

Called to the execution of these high duties, which hitherto 
they had never dreamed of, the people at large became ena- 
moured of their own privileges, carried them into every depart- 
ment of society, and were legislators and debaters, in season and 
out of season. The exercise even of the extensive privilege com- 


' It was their custom to sit on the highest rows of benches in the liali. 
von. I. H 
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jiuttod to tbenij seeraed too limited to these acrfire citizens The 


the Cliatnps Cl^s^ea. Jn epite of the oppo«ilioii of thenatioca] 
guard, three thousand shoemakers dehberated on the pnee of 
shoes m ttie Place Loms Quirzc, ercry house of call Tsas con 
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Each district had its permanent committee, lU committee oi 
police, its military committee, civil committee, and committee of 
subsistence Each committee liad its president, its rice prcsi 
dent, and its secretaries. Each district was desirous of eiercis 
mg legi lative authority, cacli comnuttcc of usurping the exccu 
tiTB power * Amid these subordinate conclaves, everj theme of 
culogj and enthusiasm referred to the Ecvolution wliicli had 
made for the power they eDjo>ed, every subject of cpiJmic 
alarm to the most distant return towarda the ancient ejsfcm 
*■ Humour found a 

tongue , Pi coni 
Ii of lier thousand 
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tionary plots and anstocraUcal conspiracies, nom mile I tua-x f 
by the ra-sh convcr«a{ion and impotent eSurts of the nolility m 
some districts, were circulated with the utmost care, and tie 
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falsehood, which had been confuted at Paris, received new cur- 
rency in the departments ; as that which was of departmental 
growth was again circulated with eagerness in the metropolis. 
Thus, the minds of the people were perpetually kept in a state of 
excitation, which is not without its pleasures. They are of a na- 
ture peculiarly incompatible with soundness in judgment and mo- 
deration in action, but favourable, in the same degree, to audacity 
of thought, and determination in execution. 

The royal prerogative of the King, so closely watched, was in 
appearance formidable enough to be the object of jealousy and 
suspicion, but in reality a mere pageant which possessed no means 
either of attack or resistance. The King was said to be the organ 
of the executive power, yet he had named but a small proportion 
of the officers in the army and navy, and those who received their 
appointments from a source so obnoxious, possessed little credit 
amongst -those whom they commanded. He was the nominal 
head of six ministers, who were perpetually liable to be question- 
ed by the Assembly, in which they might be called to defend 
themselves as criminals, but had no seat or vote to enable them to 
mingle in its debates. This was, pei’haps, one of the greatest 
errors of the constitution ; for the relation which the ministers 
bore to the legislative body, was of such a limited and dependent 
nature, as excluded all ideas of confidence and cordiality. The 
King’s person was said to be inviolable, but the frowning brows 
of a lai'ge proportion of his subjects, their public exclamations, 
and the pamphlets circulated against him, intimated very different 
doctrine. He might propose to the Assembly the question of 
peace or war, but it remained with them to decide upon it. Lastly, 
the King had the much-grudged privilege of putting a veto on any 
decree of the legislative body, which was to have the effect of sus- 
pending the passing of the law until the proposition had been 
renewed in two successive Assemblies ; after which the royal 
sanction was held as granted. This mode of arresting the pro- 
gress of any favourite law was likely to be as dangerous to the 
sovereign in its exercise, as the attempt to stop a carriage by 
catching hold of the wheel. In fact, whenever the King attempted 
to use this sole relic of monarchical power, he risked his life, and 
it was by doing so that he at length forfeited it. Among these 
mutilated featm-es of sovereignty, it is scarcely worth while to 
mention, that the King’s effigy was still struck upon the public 
coin, and his name prefixed to public edicts. 

Small as was the share of public power which the new Consti- 
tution of France afforded to the crown, Louis, in outward sem- 
blance at least, appeared satisfied. He made it a rule to adopt the 
advice of the Assembly on all occasions, and to sanction every 
decree which was presented to him. He accepted even that 
which totally changed the constitution of the Gallican Church. He 
considered himself, doubtless, as under forcible restraint, ever 
since he had been dragged in triumph from Versailles to Paris, 
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and therefore comphed with what was proposed to hjm, under the 
tacit protest that his acquiescence was dictated by force and fear 


naie muudr<.ii gameu tioiiun^ uy amisin^ iiiin c 


regard 'the speech and accession as the acta of ro)Bl h^Tiocns^ 
Louis n as openly spoken of as a prisoner , and the public voici , 
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Pans ana tne iiooiuiwu j» ouee, uy luv lutaJj^ ^ ate 

agents in nbom alone he Confided 

Tlie first was no other than Mirabeau — tliat serj Mirabcau 
who had contributed so teach to the Ilevolution, but who, an 
aristocrat at heart, and won over to the rojal part) bv high pro- 
mises of wealth and adrancement, at length laoonrM 6cnou«/j i/t 
undo his own work * Ha plan was, to use the As'emblv itself, 
in which his talents, eloquence, and audacitv, gave him so teueli 
influence, as the means of re-establishing the rojal authority 
• Pradhomme toni ii p StT" ^ 
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He proposed, as the final measure, that the King should retire 
from Paris to Compiegne, then under the government of the 
Mar<iuis de BouilM, and he conceived his own influence in the 
Assembly to be such, that he could have drawn thither, upon 
some reasonable terms of accommodation, a great majority of the 
members. It is certain he had the highest ascendency which any 
individual orator exercised over that body, and was the only one 
who dared to retort tlmeats and defiance to the formidable Jaco- 
bins. “ I have resisted military and ministerial despotism,” said 
he, when opposing a proposed law against the emigrants ; “ can it 
be supposed I will jdeld to that of a club ?” — “ By what right 2 ” 
exclaimed Goupil, “ does Mirabeau act as a dictator in the Assem- 
bly 2 ” — “ Goupii,” replied Mirabeau, “ is as much mistaken when 
he calls me a dictator, as formerly when he termed me a Cata- 
line.” — The indignant roar of the Jacobins bellowing from their 
boasted mountain, in vain endeavoimed to interrupt him. — Si- 
lence these thirty voices,” said Mirabeau, at the full pitch of his 
thundering voice ; and the volcano was silent at his bidding.* Yet, 
possessed as he was of this mighty power, Mirabeau did not, per- 
haps, reflect how much less it would have availed him on the 
royal side, than when he sailed with all the wind and tide which 
the spirit of a great and general revolution could lend him. He 
was a man, too, as remarkable for his profligacy as liis wondei’ful 
talents, and the chance which the King must have risked in em- 
barking with him, was like that of the prince in the tale, who 
escaped from a desert island by embarking on board a skiff drift- 
ing among dangerous eddies, and rowed by a figime half human 
and half tiger.'"* The experiment was prevented by the sudden 
and violent illness and death of Mirabeau, who fell a victim to his 
debaucheries.® His death [April 2, 1791] was greatly lamented, 
though it is probable that, had the Apostle of the Revolution 
lived much longer, he would either have averted its progress, or 
his dissevered limbs would have ornamented the pikes of those 
multitudes, who, as it was, followed him to the grave with wea- 
pons trailed, and howling and lamentation.* 

' Lacretelle, tom. viii., p. 126. 

" Mirabeau bore much of his character imprinted on his person and features. 
He was short, bull-neched, and very strongly made. A quantity of tliick matted 
hair hung round features of - ’ ’ . ' ■ ' f scarred 

and seamed. “ Figure to yc ■ itenance 

to a lady who knew him not, ■■ a tiger wno nas naa tnc smail-pox. ' tVhen he 
talked of confronting his opponents in the Assembly, his favourite phrase was, 
“ I will show them La Iliire,’’ that is, the boar's head, meaning his own tusked 
and shaggy countenance. — S. 

3 “ Jlirabeau knew that his end was approaching. ‘ After my death,’ said 
he, ‘ the factions will share among themselves the shreds of the monarchy.’ He 
suffered cruelly in the last days of his life ; .and, when no longer able to speak, 
wrote to his physician for a dose of opium, in these words of Hamlet, ‘to die — 
to sleep.’ He received no consolation from religion.” — M. de Staei., vol. i., p. 
402. 

4 “ His funeral obsequies were celebrated with extraordinary pomp by torch- 
light ; 20.000 national guards, and delegates from all the sections of Paris, ac- 
companied the corpse to the Pantheon, where it was placed by the remains of 
Dos C.artcs.”— Lacretelle, tom. viii., p. ISj. 
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Tlie King s other confidant was the Jlarqius de Bouilld, a per 
son entirely different from lliraheau He nas a French soldier 
of the old stamp, a Royahst liy birth and disposition, had gnitied 
considerable fame during the American war, and at the time 
of the Revolution was governor of Metz and Alsace Boudle 
■was endowed with a rare force of character, and proved able 
without having recourse to disguise of any kind, to 1 eep the 
gamson of Metz in tolerable disciplme during the general disso 
lution of the army The state of military insubordination was so 
great, that La Fajette, and Ina party in the Assembly, not only 
hesitated to dismiss a general who was feared and obejed by 


importance oi aii avuweu noyausi L.» x « i u > tw 

ili^ s relation, spared no pains to gain him to the Constitutional 
Bide, while BouiU^ avowed pubhdy that ho only retained his 
command in obedience to the King, and in tlio hope of serving 
him ‘ 

With tins general, who liad as yet presen ed an authonty tliat 


doublv odious, and doubly dangerous 

La Fayette’s strength consisted in lus popularity with the mid 
die classes of the Parisans, who, in tlio cliaracter of national 
guards, looked up to him os their commandant, and m general 
obeyed his orders in dispersing those tumultuous assemblies of 


icrson ,u »«,« 

The national guard, headed hr La Fayette, together ’’ 
edict respecting martial law, tiad,as we liave obscrvisl, gn 


Tool«Djeon 


i, p «I, tom. I. ^ is? 
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contributed to the restoration of order in Paris, by clieclung, and 
dispersing, upon various occasions, those disorderly assemblies 
of rioters, whose violence and cruelty had dishonom’ed the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. But the spirit which raised these 
commotions was unabated, and was carefully nomlshed by the 
Jacobins and all their subordinate agents, whose popularity lay 
among the rabble, as that of the Constitutionalists did with the 
citizens. Among the current falsehoods of the day, arose a re- 
port that the old castle of Vincennes, situated about three miles 
from Paris, was to be used as a state prison in place of the Bas- 
tile. A large mob marched from the suburb called Saint Antoiue, 
the residence of a gi’cat number of labourers of the lowest or- 
der, already distinguished by its zeal for the revolutionary doc- 
trines. [Feb. 20.] They were about to commence the destruc- 
tion of tlie ancient castle, wdien the vigilant commandant of 
Paris arrived, and dispersed them, not mthout bloodshed. In 
the meantime, the few Royalists whom Paris still contained, be- 
came alarmed lest this tumult, though beginning in another quar- 
ter, might foe turned against the person of the King. For his 
protection about three hundred gentlemen repaired to the Tuile- 
ries, armed with sword canes, short swords, pistols, and such 
other weapons as could be best concealed about their persons, 
as they went through the streets. Their services and zeal were 
graciously acknowledged by the unfortunate Louis, little accus- 
tomed of late to such marks of devotion. But when La Fayette 
returned to the palace, at the head of his grenadiers of the na- 
tional guard, he seems not to have been ill pleased that the in- 
trusion of these gentlemen gave him an opportunity of showing, 
that if he had dispersed the revolutionary mob of the Faux- 
bourgs, it was without any undue degree of affection to the royal 
cause. He felt, or affected, extreme jealousy of the armed aris- 
tocrats whom he found in the Tuileries, and treated them as 
men who had indecently thrust themselves mto the palace, to 
usurp the dutj' of defending the King’s person, by law consigned 
to the national guard. To appease the jealousy of the civic sol- 
diers, the King issued his commands upon the Royalists to lay 
down their arms. He was no sooner obeyed by those, to whom 
alone out of so many millions he could still issue his commands, 
than a most scandalous scene ensued. The soldiers, falling upon 
the unfortunate gentlemen, expelled them from the palace with 
blows and insult, applying to them the name of " Knights of the 
Poniard,” afterwards often repeated in revolutionary objurgation. 
The vexation and soitow of the captive prince had a severe ef- 
fect on his health, and was followed by indisposition. 

The second incident we have alluded to intimated even more 
directly the personal restraint in which he was now held. Early 
in spring [April 18,] Louis had expx-essed his purpose of going 
to Saint Cloud, under the pretext of secldng a change of air, but 
in reality, it may be supposed, for the purpose of ascertaining 
what degree of liberty he would be permitted to exercise. The 
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royal carriages were drawn out, and the King and Queen had 
already mounted tlieira, when the cries of the spectators, echoed 


rity Was unable to accomplish his purpose, the rojTil persons re 
turned to the palace, now their absolute and avowed prison * 

La Fayette was so much moved by this affront, that lie laid 
down his commission as commandant of the national guard , and 


his person 

Sleantinje, the natural inferences from these cruel lessons, drove 
the King and Queen nearly desperate The events of the 2Cth 


not allowed to leave their precincts fo jly Irom Fans, to 
gather around him such uUhful subjects as might remain 
eecmed, though a desperate resource, tlie only one wlueh re* 
1 i .t. I .... t <?>A T>r^rvl^ltmns wen at 

• tn, formed 

■ " Oie troops 

sal indi«po 
’ ■ dcscnption, 

that the general seems to liavc entertained almost no hope of 
an y favourable result for tbe ro^al eaii«c* The Kings life 
might have been saved by las e^eapmg into foreign ^arts, but 


Ijmtelle lom rtiL p TVl 

L,p la.TWcr*, 


t ^^3r 


1 “To deceive nnr one t1i.1t mlslit follow, we drove nlwint tevem! stteeln: 
It lift we returned to the I.lllle Camu*tj. My hroiher wnv favt rwlerji nl the 
bottom oftlicc.irriace. We r.-iw M. ilc hi l':i;i ttc co tiy, who hml hi en nt 
my father's couchrr. There we remnltied, wailint; n full hour. Ijinoranl of what 
w.aspoioKon. Neverdid time npircario tedious." — D i'chkmj of AM.ol't.t:>4i:'» 
.VarrafiVe, j). 0. 
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ilarqtus himself toade hia escape wifli difficulty mto the Austnan 
territories * 

The Pansians m general, hut especially the Legislative Assem 
b’3, bad been at ii^t astouiided, as if by an earthquake The 
King’s escape seemed to mcaiace his instant return at the head 
of anstocratical levies, supported bj foreign troops Reflection 
made most men see, as a more probable termination, that the 
dynasty of the Bourbona could no longer hold the crown, and 
that the government, already so democratical in principle, must 
become a republic m all its forms.* ^le Consbtutionalists 
grieved that their constitubon required a monarchical head; the 
Republicans rejoiced, for it bad long been their object to abolish 
the kingly office Kor did tlie anarchists of the Jacobin Clob 
le*® exult , for the events which had taken place, and their pro- 
bable consequences, were such as to animate the rcvolutionaiy 
spirit, exasperate the public mind, prevent the return of order, 
and stimulate the evil passions of lawless ambition, and love of 
blood and rapine 

But La Fa^ ette was detenained not to relinquish the constitu 
tion he liad formed, and, in <pite of the unpopulanty of the rojwl 
ffignitj, rendered more so by this frustrated attempt to escape, 



expected to put in motion on the occasion ihcir man} handed re> 
rolutionarj engine, an msurrectioo of tfco people 


1 BoulUiMtinoin.Pi> S7S-290 taeretrllr ioia vbL p K&. 

* The tolloinna anecaule will twe (o »how by whet mrani IhU coi'Clo*"" 
u insinuated mto the pahlic icmd A Emnn in the I alaie Itojal were dl»- 
itsinc in peal atann the conteiiacDere ef the Ktnn'* Oieht when a tnafl, 
’eased in a thread bare gnat-coat, leaped aivHi a chair and addresnu tncin 



* nsrcc cnmrrij**:<)nrj'<, l-r. T» t:? Rr.«! lUrr.rs^r. »*«rr»rr;! 

!n rtojjMluc! tlif fijpiljtt* !»i 7l »y HJ* *♦ r.t rj't jrsnv. ^?i‘! trAwllrtl 

V.illi iju in to Oum:;? thr Jf ttfJjrt, l!.nrt:n«r. £l i*.r' 

j:!i!i1jc:iii, vTiv incllrtl Ijt ihr ^’r.xrfnl < f l!.r t;«r< n, Jjnpri 

vitii the n!u^ Ik netolf jir*‘ »»J ihf JCtrip, that hr iKCtJjjr 

to the xmal cau^/*, nnt! i-vc r oft* r *5 thrir f«>rti5t>ri>. H(*» in 

I hf Queen ^v< rcH»cU'lir.ite, nrui In^ t^nulycl >-0 frntir. thM #hr nt^ufr^J 
Cnir.pnn, that ^he fnr,:avc Ijirn oil ll»e injtitlr* hr hatl InJ'irtCil on htr fninilv.— 
Thikuh, tom. h, ;>. 

2 “ CViiint *!«; liamjiierre, n nohlenian Inhnhlilnj; a n*.ir l!jr renfl, 

np|irr)ac!ju);: to hl'-v the h.iiul of the KIuk, vas inhiniitlv |t5rjr<0 hr federal 
hntU from tlic escort ; hi« hloofl ^prinhl(Ml the mpl t-nrrinjT. niul )‘iC rrmnltn* 
rvorc torn to j>iecf s by tlic N'ivnj!c»/*— J-AcnKTKJ./.Jt, tom. \hi,, ]t ; Jl. on 
Campan, tojn. ii., P. li>h 

*** I)r.nwn np by JWl*‘*ot, author of the FraJif:itfc. 

^ LacrtlcHe, tom. viU., p. ilU. 
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m an instant, and the constituted authority, for the first time 
since the Herolution eomnienced, remained master of a contested 
field La Fa^ ette ought to hare followed up tlm triumph of the 
legal force, by giving a tnomph to the law itself, m the trial anil 
conviction of some of his pnsoners, selecting particularly the agi- 
tators employed hy the Club of Jacobins ; hut he thought he had 
done enough in frightening these liarpies hack to tJieir dens. 


maimed, was now again presented to the King, who again ac- 
cepted It purely and simply, in terms wtliich, while they cseiled 
acclamation from the Asiwtnbly, were lut fL-cLIy cehoeil from 
the gallery, [Septeraber U ) The legrdatora wero glad to nuke 
a virtue of ncccssitv, and complete their constitutional wle, 
' * .. T ^ c.K-.^„^.i«*oro 


genu* 
Ti the 
-jea- 


* Mtmolmiie Mil) Rolatnl, art “Biiert. — S.— {part I, p- W7 

* Tliien, 19 m L, p. 9rt 



If it wa-H iinjKilitic in the C<'in'-titHtiriTi:iH‘-tA to ri ji!nr<*thf ere’.' n 
upon the heatl of Jaaii’', it certainly tinworlhy of that iiui- 
narch to necejtt il, tinle?-'? i^lve^t^•<l with Hich ti th t'i ee of power 
as might give him fomc actual wciglit ainl prejioinlerance in tlie 

! “ Mr. I’ox told me In rtipl-ani!, in ITt'.'!, llial nt t!ie time ef Ilir ICinp'ii 'ie- 
r.artii/c to Vnniintr, tierlinulil Inwe thnt lie li.n! l--reli nlloKeii to ttuit 

ilic kingdom In pc.nc*-."— M. in: Sta»:i., wij. 1.. )>. A'tl. 

Nnjioleon f.nin nl St. Ht icn.n:—" ’Jlic J<.a!lon:il never commllltil 

fo pre.it an cmir n< In lirinsini; !i::ck the Ivinp from Vnrlmle^. A fiipiinr 
anil J)owl•rI^^v, he w.tk Imsuninp to tlie frontier, ami In ii few honrx wniilil 
hare htcn out of the rrench tc-rritorr. tVliat rhoulil tiler Iinve done in Iheie 
circumetances ? CIc.-irly farilitated )fl« e‘c,aj>e, mnl ileclnieil the throne meant 
hr hit lUterlion. TlieyVniild tlitii* Imre iivniileii tlic Infamy of a replciilc W" 
riniment, and altaiiu tl their great ohjcct of rctmhlican institlitionv." 
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had told all Europe la a pahlie declaration, tliat he had been act 
lag under constraint, since the time he was brought in tnumph 
from Versailles to Pans. It would certainly have hecn most 
dignified m Louts to have stood or Eatlen in conformity mth this 
declaration, made on the only occasion nhich he liad eujoicd 
for such a length of tune, of speahing his own free scutunenta. 
He should not, when brooght back to his prison, have resumed 
the submission of a pnsoner, or affected to accept as a desirable 
boon, the restoration, as it might be called, and tliat in a inuti 
lated state, of a sovereignly, wfcch he had voluntanly abandoned, 
at such extreme personal nst His resolutions were too flexi 
hie, and too ranch at the mercy of circumstances, to he royal or 
noble Cliarles 1 , even in the Isle of ight, treated with hw 
subjects, as a prisoner indeed, but still as a King, refusing to 
J * 1 - i-«n •» » « »n T,.t 1 n vrxs determined 


been retaken, forget the notes winch he ottered when at Iroodom, 
and return to lus set and prescribed prison song the instant tliat 
the cage again enclosed him No man, above all, no king, should 
place tho language of hia feehngs and sentiments bo much at the 
disposal of fortune An adherence to the Bentiinents expressed 
in his voluntary declaration, ought, it is possible, luve affonled 
him the means of making some more favourable composition, 
whereas, the affectation of willing submission to tho same force 
which lus own voice had so lately proclaimed illegal, could hut 
make the unhappy King suspcclcU of attempting a deceit, by 
which no one coidd be decciv^ But the difficulties of hw situa 
tion were great, and Louts might well remember tho proirrb, 
whidi places the grave of dcpi»cd sovereigns clow to ihcir pn 
son gates, lie might be persuaded to temponze witli the partv 
which still offered to preserve a show of royalty m the consutu 

I ... c« 


tf 


doubtful and suspicious position towards tlie people 



^ in r; :- n *. < <.f ?! c s. ?.; s-"? 

{■(iiin.i in ih<';T t'-.- ?!• -j,;!! » ; fv.-.tf!;;:) ?>' jt;' n? in 
tJit'ir ”i in ir tr.Ti::! r • tV '? ’ .'.•i ?!!•- !iij ; 

!/i «!o {-.I :i;: ! (.i <! i •• r.U r.? *»!'.'■ i < j *. nn 

I'T?!'.*' in1?iI •■.'n'ii ■•'.!!' r, V ;ii^ fir i;'i r. ;n !<■'.;■. n, fiCi't Ji'.r.'.r" 

I'.o c-'iirn' ' inn. It vi.tn ;x ".nr f -r !if'- 1 ■ ’."in? 

"lio. tlifV f ' ■ !i ju'.r** f< r ih- ir r .niitry r.ii'l r*r ?!(' ?ii* 

r'Ki-t;, "<~,n!(l r linvn frn-r:?;o<-;J • ini'- jot-! «.{ iln- 
rj.nrtm-ns <if j'ritirij.lr tni "hirit tSii-y iit';-!'-!. ?-i !!i»- I'j'ju'rin* 
j)i?y of nvortin;: jinirtio-ji < vil, nr inc.i i. 'rin- 

t-rrors of tin; A‘-‘f'!nlily "rr-- :icr/iniiii:.’ly i!i'--o »t i-'.!!! . 

Tiioy lind frit tlii* v.oi^lit of tiio foml.nl tli-'v <!'“:r'>yt4 

the “.vliolt! ito\)Uity, ittimarclt Itnil t<-i> jvnM rftii fi t* ti'.o 

liliertiofi of t!if j ulijcc! — tlitn- jiov,- iHitiii'l liim !t^ n rlnx** nt tin- 
feet of the Ic^iihitivc authority. Tlirir arrli of lihiTty t;.nv.- v.i-.y, 
because they hc.“:itate<l to jeatn’; ujtou it, itt lijo t lte.ji" «if an 'nii. 
eieiit c.Nccutivc eovcnniient, a "oiLtht Mifiirii tit to it 
Yet to tliese iiieii Franc** was iinlej.l»'<l fiir th** fii''? jiniirijili'- 
of civil lilterly. They kindled the ftautc, t\\ou”U iln-y could 
not re;,*Tilate it ; and stieli .ns now enjoy its ti'inju'rati* twinnth 
should liave fiymjiaihy for tlie eirors of thoM* to whom they tiwe 
a boon so inestimable ; — nor should this Bymjiatby be llie 
that .so tnany jterished in the eonllattiation, which, rst th*,* com- 
tncnccrnentj they ha<l fanned too ra'-lily. 'J’hey did even more, 
for tlicy endeavoured (o heal the woimd.s of the nation hy jia-s- 
ing an act of general amnesty, which at once placed in security 
the Jacobins of the Champ dc Mars, and tlie nnforlimate com- 
jtanions of the King’s flight. Tliis was one of their last and 
wisest decrees, could they have enforced its observance by tln;ir 
successors. 



^28 Fatten se\.oluuo\. . 

The •* . 

rhetic. 

tut'ion 

^'as baseless as a moroipg drcaiD. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TourflW« to Ji'ar. 

Tkg First, or Constitucat Asseinbl),in destroying almost all 
^\lllch esisteu as hw in France, ^ihen tbe;^ were summoned to- 
gether as States-General, Ind preserved, at least m form, the 
name acd poacr of a idoiuku The Legislative Assembly, 
which succeeded them, seemed preparing to destroy the symbol 
of royalty which their predecessors lad left standing, though 
surrounded by republican enactments. 

The composition of tins second boily of repn>«entativcs wa.v 
mueh more unfavourable to the royal cau'C than tlat of those 
nhom they succeeded In a had liour tor Franco and tiicm- 
sebes the Constituent Assembly had adopted two reRUlations, 
- ’ ' • - /-O' t, „ .nn-Tt nn1itii-n1 interest, 

' ■ CRt 

• • -ees 

• • • ■ ica- 

. ' I ' 

sters of tho crown, until two years liad elapscil alter their sit- 
ing as legislators.* Those individuals who had already acfjuifV'I 
some r>olitical knowledge and information, were thus virtualiv c'- 


brrt whom the spMker mcntionsl ' said a Jacouin oiawi, • • • 



1 (jrrv j'.r.r'.y <r 

f-r lly.-ii;-:. 'ii,'- v’l.t .r--' j 

iisrcSiy » f iV;.!'.!*' r.U < 

Ltit fcvi' i v. ;! .f i;:.-.', 'rr-f. t c*.:,-- tf 

Iti.y:;":-;--, '•.'!! > i*:' •ir'- l ! • > . 

t>:i s^ic 1:.%''- f f r.:i r ;r- tr.' f.irrJjy, f r!-,! is;;!) t.i 5 ^ 

t'lf* I j tf inir.ii'.'.j l’> tMr-T 

or r>vf•r!!lr<•^v tii' :;i. v h-c- rlih.iiri •.!■! i!' frtirc *.f jJ;« 

n'jlnlitv, — M.T.iry.' «: f>.r tht- t'hv.rvli, — 

lin<l M of:!-:! jn:r!<* .■ssi lixui ur^Mf l-ut \r.:n » r.;*siri‘.! Ui^’ 
ndvanri-s t,f rc vrilu'.:'':), v.t n- J'.'tw 'i!' !i! iiiid nli j-r.i, ,ar.<l t!;-* U 'v 
fi-rliU' rY-!nnn:){'. <.f iiu-ir p-nriy rsijp'' <1 lii' ■» "»i!i thr 
Con‘tisuj!i‘):i:ili*-'..=, v. Jio v.i r>! >'> frir f;tV'mn r- of isjoririrchy ro it 
niado jwrt of tiu ir frivo'.srito fy<ic:ti~anii >o> fsrtlo r. I.a IV.y- 
ctto comim;c(l So lx? tiio or^'nn of sliat oarty, aiu! had itshh-d 
under lii.s hauliers Dnje.n,* Itarsiave. J.ajni ’Ji, all of whom had 
Ftriven to l:eep pace with tho headlon" j jiirit of ilt>* U'-vohttinn, 
hut, heiu" oui>lripjw-d hy moj.- artivo and furwanl tdianipioii'i of 
the pojmlar came, nmv .-Itifml "niuiid, and funned a union witii 
tlioso wlio were dbpo-ed to maintain, tliat tlie preaenl conetilu- 


S “ One cvenina M. *le Xartronae tna'te leer.f itiU crprei‘’Ir.n : 'I appeal tn 

the most ili‘!lni;iii>!:r d rii :nl!(r» of lliji A»‘e!aii!T.* At Ilial inuau rit the v hole 
parte of the Moiiutain ro^e tip tn a fury, niu! }'(rilin, Itarlre. mol ChalKit, ile- 
dared, that ‘all the depulU-i were tduallT dUUr.Kulthrd/"— it. nr, t-TAri., 
tom. ii., n. X>. 

- Caaalti one of the inntt hrilMant orators of the A'«fmhly, wat l>oni at fire- 
nadc-surla-Garorine in 17.'3. He died In tIi'LS. In IIUI, />i Wueotrr/ rt Gpm. 
ions itc C<ira/« were piildi-lied at I’aris, In an octavo volume. 

3 Shortly after thcdivsoliitinii of the fon'tituenl AF«i mhlr. Jfaury retired to 
Il.ily, where he hccramc a «nlinnl. In returned to l’r.aiicc. and In llllO 

was m.ade. hy Maimlcon, Archbishop of Paris. He died at Home In II 1 I 7 . 
^^^ftcrthuIOth of August, 17W, Uuporl fled to Switzerland, where lit died in 
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tioD was adapted to all the porpi^ea of free and cffcctml gorern* 
incnt,and that, byitscreatMm,all£artlier ^e^ olubonary measures 
were virtuallj superseded. 

In stem opposition to those admirers of the constitution, stood 
two bodies of uneijual munbeis, strength, and efficacy ; of which 


stituent Assembly; but in the second, called the Legi«lati>e, 


tho*habit of linng much togellicr, ac'iuired no small portion of 
that sclf^onceit and overweening opinion of each other's talents 


I KlnsJ«hi».*rtlt.»e L 

* Uaiaoct. p. ITS. t. ^ 1*' 



lii'* •.■-h'-r .'•iii rihi-r!) Surii v.,-'.-. !5;i- j r.! p.-'Jr 

of 'III- llri‘' ili!)", j r. to ! tlio Ir.’t L’.th'.'iro'' ' f tho 

iiiou.-.rrliy, jv<-rviiij; to tljoiu-’ li'*' ! ilion-rn ! <1( i< nuiuoo' 
till' ‘-j-oil thd'.tM I'o nil sSu-ir 

Tilt; fojvo of t!)!- ..' t!ir<v jc.rsji wr."':'.'* t;iri' U-ly <'<! rii 

tlicir |irinriji!i-'.. 'I'iirit of Ln £<.■> \i,. fi j <il_' 

olo'crvi'i'l. J.'U' nii’.f’ii;;'-! tlif <'r<!< r of > < jf-r i iti- 

Zen*-'; atiil <'tlicr jinijiridtor;, ulii< li.'i'! unw (•<!■ tlicir ov, :i 

jirtitoction. ntirl to ii!;iiiit;ii:i toin'-thitn: Ji'.*' f or,!t-r, 

Tlu‘“0 I'oinpn'^d'l tlic ji.-irt oi tlic li.'it.'onal “ti.ml, 

"OK-nilly .‘■pen!;!!!':, wrn* nt the of th- ir 

ihougli liis nuthority w:i>i n-.‘-h!<<l hy ihi jii o)i ^o^!o ticrr.'^iosi'-. 
F'.'t'ineil thiily to {fniw more jirec.-sriou-. Tliv Uoynlhl.-- tiii;;h: 
porliaits Jiavo added fome foree to tlie Cvii' iitutioiia! party, l.iit 
La I'aytlte did iiol now rarh an imi ta peeled eharaeo r 

witii the H) calk'd friend-; of freedom, eotild jicnnit him to a 
the ohnoxioiLs assistance of tho-e \;ho acre tenneii its eiH-niie. . 
His high character as a military muii »ti!l ni'-lained an import- 
ance, which, nevertheless, was already Miinewhat on the wane. 

The jiarty of the Gironde liad in their favour the ihcon tical 

> Huililjr.is, part iil., c. 2. 

- f.'lmbtit ivas tlic Jinncijinl editor of a paper cntitliit J^frunt P.iitiihtirr.r'i 

Citl/cliiniT ilfs .SVier C'li/oMc.'. He was {'ijilloiitu it in .'.juil, ipp!. 

” ThiciB, tom. il., P- 12; Mi;;tiit, tom. i„ p. ts2. 
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amateurs of liberty and equality, young men, wbose heated imagi- 
nations saw the Forum of ancient Borne m the gardens of the 
Palais Raj’s!, and yielded a ready assent to whatever doctnne 
came recommended by a 6ounshing and eloquent peroration, and 
was rounded olf in a sounding sentence, or a quaint apothegm 
The pai’tisans of Bnssot had some interest m the southern de- 
partments, which had sent them to the capital, and conceived that 


yei nna reiuge in u new repuuiic, to lie louuuea uu me oliili siue 
of the Loire Such day dr^msdtd not escape the Jacobins, who 


over tiioae oi tne muuicij ji uouks, * * «.o . « j - . 


dispute the point m person. 


» .,^. 4 . as 


oiienly recommended me nioomesi anuiin^'j m ^ 

instead of those which, UlongiDg to open and manly warfare, prv- 
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r f !!)/-- J r- A e r Xs-h-x-'- * f i: - 
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lit r c\ii n-.r,3 rt J.-iT:- 

!!■:!.' rtu ].:A t.I ‘A;-.- 

Jhf 6 *,!;' r < f JiuT'. j" ! • t'- 5 ' •$ :ti f.; ' ^r' t; ' r.T, !■ . t ■■> 

li'-rTiT) j;i'r I !/• ri *3' '!f«' ' f M. 'iii j a.:': ■ i 5 A '• ■" !■••> 

i*' Jianr^- ».n3 ■;!<■ "i.'rr'.* 5 rv’.rv.t' !■- ‘tr’,;.!- •,3,i- 

c’Nrjc'i •< :>'i '' 5:1 ‘3), ?.<■'' 'n'.:;-.;; !-*.•• | ;•■. r v.u rj ?»••«■ 

lien f-f sllf' Ji:r 'Xi, r-',x' « r r.'.Hi .3 tij. 

!o ittt'-rf'Tf ii) i3;i' >f ?.!. If JJij 

Isf-u-o i- <•:) Sir'". 1 r.rti t'"'- ' ::!> f 1. 5 ‘as 
liv i!,'!- nitf'. ff Jirra'li tar.' , f't I' !:'! *«) r.'-J J*' 

t is : cr. if .t t^ry tif niiin!* r ^r;-•' ^ ii) l:!i Ic!;'.' ). '' i, !3s>’ 

rsipl'ors (hif so s!i(,' Ir."-, n!i>l sJ;'- j r''.;''<'Si' ti i-f sJc’ "it! 

<-xC!i‘H* iny forvil.Oi- < iiirnoc'- tij*'):) lii- 'I rir'- rxin si:'’ 

cn'o'-. r.iiil csi'-ily tii-oid' il ; t!’.<-y linv^- slt. ir i r.r’;.!!. K isi t!i<- !r.v. r 1 f 
nnsirt!!-, Iiiit tixy nro of niri' »-.rcum !!r<'. lint siit-ri' lii"- l-<-sv.. ) ji 
tlic-m Ktnl tlif innxiin, |tn‘liil>it!i!s' t!i'- iuir-."il!r<l.f.,r itit* r- 

fcronce of one jorsy in v);.-st jiriinririiy nnd j-.rinrijoily oinstvs'i)' 
niioslier, n xvjiolc umi i.f 1 jicri.-il c.-i’-'-'. in is s!i:iy 

bo difiienlt So prononiicc* .'isiy rnti’-frirsory 

In tlic liii-'tory of n.'ition^, 1 iov.-(-vit. Jiisb* liifilrsilty Iin-f 

boon felt, for w]icrev(-r the jm-i'=c''i:n;nli>> J).n\c fuiiis'l u (iordinn 
Icnot, (lie Fwnnl of (lie fovei-i'i^i br,s M-ven d it nitlii.nt ren'iiiony. 
The doubt Ii.t*; iiMiSilly I'ccn jlccided on tin* jirsieslertl <jii«'tiiin-., 
What benefit She iieutrrd porvor is )il;e to di-ris o frotn liis inlcr- 
fercnco 1 And wlietlier he poscfctf-s she ji'iwer s-.f nsint; it i ffee- 
tually, and to liis own advanl.ntre ! Isi free countries, imleed, the 
jniblic opinion must be Iisl<'nt‘d to; but nian i« the .•■arne in every 
rituation, and the raino desire of ae’itrandizenn-nt, wliich indnce,^ 
an arbitrary monarch to shut hw <T(rr< to tlio voice of justice, is 
equally powerful with fcnates and popular as-semlilies ; and ag- 
gressions have been as frcijnently made by republics and limit<‘d 
monarchs on the independence of their neighbours, as hy those 
princes wlio have no hounds to their own royal pleasure' Tho 


1 Mt-moircs dc Darbaroux, p. 47 ; Mf;;nct, tein. i., ji. SA). 
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any of them been at the time capable of Ifcncfiting by the Bup- 
posod opportunity ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Ua'’tan appearance of respect to the nehts of other countnes, 
England 'Raa herself much divided upon the aubjcct of the French 
Rea olution 

This aaasnot the case aahcnthecvetitful scene first commenced. 
Wc bchoTo that the first di«plav of light, reason, and rational 
libcrtv m France, aaa hailed as a day-spnng through all Britain, 
and that there ncro few if anjr in that country, aho did not feel 


ture of the Bastile, and the violences of the pcojile on tliat occa 


>atvons 


iieuce there arose a great intereouise between the clubs and self 
constituted bodies m Britain, which assumed the extension of po- 
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pular freedom ns tlic Lnsis of their nssociation, and the Revolu- 
tionists in France, who wore realizin'; the systems of philoso- 
phical theorists upon the same ground. AV arm tributes of applause 
were transmitted from several of these associations ; the ambas- 
sadors sent to convey them were received with great distinction 
by the National Assembly; and the ui'bane intercourse which 
took place on these occasions led to exaggerated admiration of the 
French system on the part of those wlio had thus unexpectedly 
become the medium of intercourac between a great nation and a 
few private societies.! The latter were gradually induced to form 
unfavourable comparisons betwixt the Temple of French free- 
dom, built, as it seemed to them, upon the most perfect principles 
of symmetry and unifonuity, and that in which the goddess had 
been long worshipjied in England, and which, on the contrast, 
appeared to them like an ancient edifice constructed in b.arbaric 
times, and inconginiously encumbered with Gothic ornaments and 
emblems, which modern political architects had discarded. But 
these political sages overlooked the important circumstance, that 
the buttresses, which seemed in some respects encumbrances to 
the English edifice, might, on exannnation, be found to add to its 
stability ; and that in fact they furnished evidence to show, that 
the venei’able pile was built with cemeftt, fitted to endure the test 
of ages, while that of France, constructed of lath daubed with un- 
tempered mortar, like the pageants she exhibited on the revolu- 
tionary festivals, was only calculated to bo the wonder of a day. 

The c.arnest admiration of either party of the state is sure in 
England to be balanced by the censure of the other, and loads to 
an immediate trial of strength betwixt them. The popular side 
is always the more loud, the more active, the more imposing of 
the two contending parties. It is formidable, from the body of 
talents which it exhibits, (for those ambitious of distinction are 
usually friends to innovation,) and from the unanimity and vigour 
with which it can wield them. There may be, and indeed always 
are, great differences in the point to which each leader is desirous 
to carry reformation; but they are unanimous in desiring its 
commencement. The Opposition, also, as it is usually termed, 
has always included several of the high aristocracy of the Country, 
whose names ennoble their rank, and whose large fortunes are a 
pledge that they will, for their own sakes, bo a check upon eager 
and violent experimentalists. The Whigs, moreover, have the 
means of influencing assemblies of the lower orders, to whom the 
name of liberty is, and ought to be dear, since it is the privilege 
which must console them for narrow circumstances and inferiority 
of condition ; and these means the party, so called, often use suc- 
cessfully, always with industry and assiduity. 

The counterbalance to this active and powerful body is to be 
found, speaking generally, in the higher classes at large — the 


> See Annual Register, vol. xxxiv., pp. 70-72, 73. 
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prcat mass of nobility and gcnlrj — (b« clorgy of tlie Estalbslicd 
Cliurcli — the eupcnor branches of the Uw — the wcallhicr of tho 
commercial classes — and the hult of tho^ who liavo property to 
lose, and are afraid of endangering it Tins body is like tho Han 
of the Germanic empire, a formidable force, but slow and diffident 
in its operations, and rcf],uinng tho etmiulus of sudden alarm to 
call It into cffectiro cxcrci«c To <?«« or other of these ^at 


becomes a sbato treason in an) one to follow his part) when they 
carry flicir doctrines to extremity 
From tho nature of this grand ratiOf^tJ i«ion, it follows, that 

the Bide which is most popular slioold bo prompt in adopting 
theonea, and eager in recommending measures of alteration and 
improvement It is by bucIi measures that men of talents nse 
into importance, and by such tliat tho popular part of the consti 
tution u maintained in its integrity Tlio other party is no less 



lent effect of absolute norelt) If there were no ^^hIgs, our 
constitution would fall to pieces for want of repair , if there were 
no Tones, it would Le broken in lb* course of a Bucccssion of 
rash and venturous expenments ^ 


whose celebrated It<ji<cttoni on the ^ceofation tn France^ had 
the most sinking effect on the pubha mind, of any work in our 
time There was eomething exaggefated at all times in the cha 
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Factor as well as the eloquence of that great man ; and upon 
readuig at this distance of time his cclehrated composition, it must 
he confessed that the colours lie has used in painting the extra- 
vaganccs of the Kevolution, ought to have heen softened, by con- 
sidering the peculiar state of a country, udiich, long lahouring 
under despotism, is suddenly rcstoi-cd to the possession of uncm- 
harrassed license. On the other hand, no ])olitical prophet over 
vdewed futurity with a surer ken. Ho k-new how to detect the 
secret purpose of the various successive tribes of revolutionists, 
and saw in the constitution the future republic ; in the republic 
the reign of anarchy ; from anarchy he predicted military despot- 
ism ; and from military despotism, hast to he fulfilled, and hard- 
est to bo believed, he jirophesiod the late but secure resurrec- 
tion of the legitimate monarchy. Above all, when the cupidity 
of the French rulers aspired no farther than the forcible pos- 
session of Avignon and the Venaissin territories, he foretold 
their purpose of extending the empire of Franco by moans of 
her new political thooi'ics, and, under pretext of propagating the 
principles of freedom, her project of assailing with her arms the 
states, whoso subjects had been already seduced by her doctrines. 

The work of Burke raised a thousand enemies to the French 
Revolution, who had before looked upon it with favour, or at 
least with indifference. A vciy large portion of the talents and 
aristocracy of the Opposition party followed Burke into the ranks 
of the IMinistry, who saw with pleasure a member, noted for his 
zeal in the cause of the Americans, become an avowed enemy of 
the French Revolution, and with equal satisfaction heard liim 
use arguments, which might, in their oum mouths, have assumed 
an obnoxious and suspicious character. 

But the sweeping terms in which the author reprobated all at- 
tempts at state-reformation, in which he had himself been at one 
time so powerful an agent, subjected him to the charge of incon- 
sistency among his late friends, many of whom, and Fox in parti- 
cular, declared themselves favourable to the progi’ess of the Re- 
volution in France, though thej' did not pretend to excuse its 
excesses. Out of Parliament it met more unlimited applause; 
for England, as well as France, had talent impatient of obscurity, 
ardour which demanded employment, ambition which sought dis- 
tinction, and men of headlong passions, who expected, in a new 
order of things, more unlimited means of indulging them. The 
middling classes were open in England as elsewhere, though not 
perhaps so much so, to the tempting offer of increased power and 
importance ; and the populace of London and other large towns 
loved license as well as the sans culottes of France. Hence the 
division of the country into Aristocrats and Democrats, the in- 
troduction of political hatred into the bosom of families, and the 
dissolution of many a band of friendship which had stood the 
strain of a lifetime. One part of the kingdom looked upon the 
other mth the stem and relentless glance of keepers who are re- 
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strainini; imJrncn, tflnlc tlic others bent on them the funous 


every instant i 
tion b) actual 


Thus far their partiahty si-as not only natural anJ innocent, but 
praisenortln It is as reasonable for a man to desiro the natu 
ral liberty from nliieh he is unjustly evciodei), as it is for those 
svho ore in an apartment here the air is polluted, to wish for tho 
nholesome atmosphere 

Unhappily, these justifiable desires nere connected svith others 
of a description less harmless and beneficial The French Ilc> 
solution bad proclaimed irar on castles, as well as peace to cot- 
tages * Its doctrine and practice held out the priviieged classes 
in every country as the natural tyrants and oppressors of the 
poor, whom it encouraged by the thousand tongues of its de- 
claimers to pull down their thrones, oicrthrow their altars, re- 


the momentous omen it presented, might liave been considered 
as the most ridiculous scene ever gravely acted before the le- 
gislators of a great nation 

There was m Pans a native of Prussia, an exile from his coun- 
try , whose brain, none of the soundest by nature, seems to have 
been affected by the progress of tho Revolution, as that of ordi- 
nary madmen is said to be inflaencedby the increase of the moon 
Thts-personagehayrngbccome disgusted with his baptismal name, 
had adopted that of the Scythian philosopher, and uniting it w ith 

I *' Gpgrre any chAt«anv, paiv unr liamnnT 
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rcvolutjonar) course. The i«cnc, laugliable in itself, became 
flcnous A^hon its import was considered, nnil iicnt far to persuade 
the (»ovemments of the neighbouring countries, that the purpose 
of Trance was to revolutionize Furopc, and spread the reign of 
liberty and equality over all the civilized nations of the glolic 


on nhicii the anocvation was deternuned on, eceised equally 
applicable m all similar eases 

A dispute bad broken out betmat the aristocrats and demo 
crats m the town and province in question [Oct. 30] , blood liad 
floned, a part of the population had demanded to become eiti 
zens of regenerated France • Would it be worthy of tho Pro 
tectress of Liberty, said the advocates for the anneoation, to 
repel from her bosom euppbeants, who panted to share the free- 


popular, like the Great Matiou * 

The prinees at the head of despotic governments were, of 
course, most interested m putting an end, if it were possible, to 
the present Revolution of Fiance, and extinguishing a flame 
which appeared so threatening to its neighbours Yet there was 
a long hesitation ere any thing to this purpose was attempted 
Austria, whom the matter emicenied as so near an aT\y of France, 
was slow ere she made any demsiva step towards hostihty The 

< Lacretelle tom ia,p S'* 
t Sec Biuke s Woiks toL tiu , p S73 
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and B^mpatliv nluch their xnwfortnncs cicitcd m tho*c of the 
fame rank, tlio cxaRgerated AceonnU 'ihn.h they paie of their 
own consequence, above a)I, the fear that the revolutionary Bpint 
should extend beyond the limits of I ranee, and work Uie same 
efTocts 111 other nations, pioduecd through the whole anatocracy 


refused an oath imposed contrary to their ecclesiastical s ois s, and 
to their conscience, added religious zeal to the general interc«t 
excited by the spectacle, jet new to Europe, of thousands of no* 
bibty an 1 clergy compelled to fop'ake their country, and take 
refuge among aliens. 

Scvcnxl petty pnnees of tlie empire made a show of levying 
forces, ftnd complained of a breach of public faith, from the for- 
feiture of rights which individual pnnccs of the Germanic body 
possessed in Alsace and Lorraiuc, and which, though sanctioned 
by the treaty of Westphaba, the hational Assembly liad not 
deemed worthy of exception from their sweeping abolition of 
feudal tenures The emigrants formed tlicmselies into armed 
corps at Trocs and elsewhere, m which the noblest youtlis m 
France carried arms as privates, and which, if their -number 
\and resources had been m any proportion to their zeal and 
courage, were qualihed to bi.ar a uistmgnished part ui deciding 
the destinies of the nation Thus united, they gave way but 
too much to the natural feelings of their rank, and country, 
menaced the land from wluch they had emigrated, and boasted 
aloud that it needed but one thrust of an Austrian general, 

to parry and pay home all the decrees of the National Assembly ‘ 
This ill timed anlicipationof success was founded in a great mca 
sure on the disorganization of the French army, which had been 
begun by the decay of discii line during the progress of tl e Re 


among the lower classes, when ciitical circumstances of^’er a re- 
ward to ambition 


See LaeicteUe 
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matical caution, the Emperor and King of Prussia announced the 
interest which they took in the actual condition of the King of 
France ; and intimated, that, supposing the other nations appealed 
to, should entertain feelings of the same kind, they would, con- 
joined with those other powers, use the most efficacious means to 
place Louis in a situation to establish in his dominions, on the 
basis of the most perfect liberty, a monarchical government, 
suitable to the i'ights of the sovereign, and the welfare of the 
people.^ 

This implied thi’eat, which was to be conditionally earned into 
effect in case other powers not named should entertain the same 
sentiments with the two sovereigns by whom' it was issued, was 
well calculated to irritate, but far too vague to intimidate, such 
a nation as France. It showed the desire to wound, but showed 
it accompanied by the fear to strike, and instead of inspiring re- 
spect, only awakened indignation, mingled with contempt. 

The emigrants were generally represented among the people of 
France as men who, to recover their owm vain privileges, were 
willing to lead a host of foreigners into the bosom of their coun- 
try ; and lest some sjunpathy with them situation, as men suffer- 
ing for the cause to which they had devoted themselves, and sti- 
mulated by anxiety for the fate of their imprisoned King, should 
have moderated the severity of this judgment, forgery was em- 
ployed to render their communication with the foreign monarchs 
still more odious and unpopular. 

The secret articles of a pi-etended treaty were referred to, by 
which it was alleged that Monsieur and the Comte d’ Artois had 
agreed to a dismemberment of France ; Lorraine and Alsace be- 
ing to be restored to Austria, in consequence of her entering into 
the counter-revolutionary league. The date of this supposed 
treaty was first placed at Pavia, and afterwards transferred to 
Pilnitz ; but although it was at one time assumed as a real docu- 
ment in the British House of Commons, it is now generally al- 
lowed to have had no existence.^ In the meanwhile, as a ca- 
lumny well adapted to the prejudices of the time, the belief in 
such a secret compact became generally current, and excited the 
utmost indignation against the selfish invaders, and against the 
exiles who were supposed willing to dismember their native 


• Joniini, tom. i., p. 265; Lacrctcllc, tom. viii., pp. 334, 433; Do Bouillf, p. 
422. 

~ See two articles on tlic pretended treaties of Faria and Piinitz, signed 
Detector, in tiie Anti-jacobin Ncw.spaper, Julv 2, 1703. Tlicy were, we belierc, 
written by the late Mr. Pitt. [Since this work was published it seems to have 
become certain that the letters there referred to were the productions of Lord 
(Jrenvillc, at that time Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.]— “ As far as 
we have been able to trace," said Mr. Pitt, in 18tx), the declaration signed 
at Pilnitz referred to tiic imprisonment of Louis : its immediate view was to 
effect his deliverance, if a concert sufiiciently extensive could be fonned for 
that purpose. I left the internal state of France to be decided by the King 
restored to his liberty, with the free consent of the states of the kingdom, and 
it did i\ot contain one word relative to the dismemberment of the country." — 
J'arliamciiliirt/ Jlistori/, vol. xxxiv., p. I31C.— S. 
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country, rather than submit to a change In lU constitution ad- 
verse to their own solRsh Interests. 

A great deal of tins new load of unpopularity uas transfer- 
red to the account of the unfortunate Louh, who was supjmsed 
to instigate aud support in private the attempts of Ins brothers 


of as managing the corrcspondcnco between these rojal ptrsons 
on the one part, and the foreign courts and emigrant princes on 
the other This was totally groundless , but it is probable and na 
tural that some intercourse was mamtamed between Louisan! 
his brothers, as, though their warbke schemes suited the King’s 


tempted, by the inHucnce of fear of dangers from abroad, to pre- 
vent any future assaults upon the power of the Crown, and espe- 


Austna I'/’""—' — •« — - » - * 

object c 
possible 
these w 

influenced by the desire of Prussia to tabe the field Indeed, the 
condition of the roj'al family, which became every day more pre 
carious, seemed to both powers to indicate and authorise hostile 
measures, and they were at no {Kum to conceal their sentiments. 
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It is not prolDable tliat peace would have remained long untroken, 
unless some change, of an unexpected and unhoped-for chai’acter, 
in favour of royalty, had taken place in France ; hut, after all the 
menaces -which had keen made by the foreign powers, it was 
France herself, who, to the surprise of Europe, first resorted to 
arms. The ostensible reason was, that, in declaring war, she only 
anticipated, as became a brave and generous nation, the com- 
mencement of hostilities which Austria had menaced. But each 
party in the state had its own private views for concurring in a 
measure, which, at the time, seemed of a very audacious character. 

La Fayette now felt his influence in the national guard of Paris 
was greatly on the wane. With the democrats he was regarded 
as a denounced and devoted man, for having employed the armed 
force to disperse the people in the Champ de Mars, upon the 17th 
of July, 1791. Those who countenanced him on that occasion 
were Parisian citizens of substance and property, but timorous, 
even from the very consciousness of their wealth, and unwilling, 
either for the sake of La Fayette, or the Constitution which he 
patronised, to expose themselves to be denounced by furious de- 
magogues, or pillaged by the hordes of robbers and assassins 
whom they had at their disposal. This is the natural progress in. 
revolutions. While order continues, property has always the su- 
perior influence over those who may be desirous of infringing the 
public peace ; but when law and order are in a great measure 
destroyed, the wealthy are too much disposed to seek, in sub- 
mission, or change of party, the means of securing themselves and 
their fortunes. The property which, in ordinary times, renders 
its owners bold, becomes, in those of imminent danger, the cause 
of their selfish cowardice. La Fayette tried, however, one de- 
cisive experiment, to ascertain what share remained of his once 
predominant influence over the Parisians. He stood an election 
for the mayoralty of Paris against Potion, [Nov. 17,] a person 
attached to the Brissotin, or Republic.an foction, and the latter 
was preferred. Unsuccessful in this attempt. La Fayette became 
desirous of foreign war. A soldier, and an approved one, he hoped 
his fortune would not desert him, and that, at the head of armies, 
which he ti'ustcd to render victorious over the public enemy, he 
might have a better chance of being listened to by those factions 
who began to hold in disi'cspect the red flag, and the decaying 
efforts of the national guard of Paris ; and thus gaining the power 
of once more enforcing submission to the constitution, which he 
had so largo a sliai'C in creating. Unquestionably, also, La 
Fayette remembered the ardour of the French for national glory, 
and welcomed the thoughts of shifting the scene to comb.at against 
a public and avowed enemy, from his obscure and unsatisfactory 
struggle with the clubs of Paris. La Fayette, therefore, desired 
war, and w.as followed in his opinion by most of the Constitutional 
party. 

The Girondists were not less eager for a declaration of hosti- 
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bad faitli which such a measure ittferrccl If the arm’J of the na- 


upon. the monarch, and upon the Constitutionalists, who liad in- 
sisted, and did still insist, on retaining him as the ostensible bead 
of the cxecuti\e gosemmcnl 

Tlie Jacobins, tlio*e whose uniform object it was to keep the 
impulse of forcible and revolutionary measures inconstant action, 
seemed to be divided among themselves on the great question of 
war or peace Robespierre himself struggled, m the club, against 
tlie declaration of hostilities, probably because ho wished the 


ot h ranee, and east the blame beforehand on tlie known treachery 
of the King and the Rojahsts, the arbitrary designs of La Fas ette 
aod the Constitutionalists, and the doubtful patnotism of Bnssot 
afid Condorcpt. His arguments retarded, tlioush they could not 
stop, the declaration of war, which probably they were not m 
tended «crioasIy to prevent , and the most violent and Eangumaiyr 
of men obtained a temporary character for love of humanity, by 
adding hypocrisy to his other vices The Jacohms in general, 
notwithstanding Uohespieire’s remonstrances, moved by tiie «amo 
motives which operated with the Bnssotins, declared ultimately 
in favour of hostilities.' 

The resolution for war, therefore, predominated in the Assem 
hly, and two preparatory measures served, as it were, to sound 
the intentions of the King on the subject, and to ascertam how 

fir hp « Jt. . . 
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denounced death against all emigrants who should he found as- 
sembled in arms on the 1st of January next.i The right of a na- 
tion to punish mth extreme pains those of its native subjects who 
bear arms against her, has never been disputed. But although, 
on great changes of the state, the vanquished party, when essaying 
a second struggle] stand in the relation of rebels against the exist- 
ing government, yet there is generally wisdom as well as huma- 
nity, in delaying to assert this right in its rigour, until such a 
period shall have elapsed, as shall at once have established the 
new government in a confirmed state of possession, and given 
those attached to the old one time to forget their habits and pre- 
dilections in its favom*. 

Under this defence, Louis ventured to use the sole constitutional 
weapon with which he was intrusted. He refused his consent to 
the decree. Sensible of the unpopularity attendmg tliis rejection, 
the King endeavoured to qualify it, by issuing a severe proclama- 
tion against the emigrants, comitermanding their proceedings ; — 
which was only considered as an act of dissimulation and hypo- 
crisy. 

The decree last proposed, jarred necessarily on the heart and 
sensibility of Louis ; the next affected his religious scruples. The 
National Assembly had produced a schism in the Church, by im- 
posing on the clergy a constitutional oath, inconsistent with their 
religious vows. The philosophers in the present legislative body, 
with all the intolerance which they were in the habit of objecting 
against the Catholic Church, resolved to render the breach irre- 
parable. 

They had, they thought, the opportunity of striking a death’s 
blow at the religion of the state, and they remembered, that the 
watch-word applied by the Encyclopedists to Christianity, had 
been Ecrasez VInfamc. The proposed decree bore, that ,such 
priests as refused the constitutional oath should forfeit the pen- 
sion allowed them for subsistence, when the government seized 
upon the estates of the clergy ; that they should be put into a 
state of surveillance, in the several de])artments where they re- 
sided, and banished from France the instant they excited any re- 
ligious dissensions.^! 

A prince, with the genuine principles of philosophy, would 
have rejected this law as unjust and intolerant ; but Louis ha(7 
stronger motives to interpose his constitutional rcto, as a Catholic 
Christian, whose conscience would not permit him to assent to 
the persecution of the faithful servants of his Clnu’ch. He re- 
fused his .assent to this decree also. 

In attempting to shelter the emigrants and the recusant church- 

' Lacrctcllc, tom. ix., -tfl. 

- “ The adoption of this ojiprcssive decree was signalized by the first open 
expression of aOicislicat sentiments in the Assembly. ‘ Jly God is the Law; 

I acknowledge no other,’ was the expression of Isnaid. The remonstrance of 
the constitutional bishops had no effect. The decree was carried amidst tumult 
and acclamation.”— LAcncTSLLE, tom. is., p. 40. 
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m<Ti, the King only rendered himself the more immediate object 
of the popular resentment Ills compassion for the former ivas 
probably mingled nitli a secret wish, that the success of their 
arms might relieve him from hw present restraint , at any rate, 
It was a motive easily imputed, and dilHcuU to be di«prosed 
lie was, therefore, represented to Ins people as in close union with 
the bmls of cvited Frenclimen, who menaced the frontiers of 
the bmgdom, and were about lo accompany the foreign armies 
on their march to the metropolis Tlie rojul rejection of the 


of losing both his crown and life * 

Meantime tins danger was accelerated by the consequences 
of a dissension m the royal cabinet. It will scarcely be believed, 
that situations m the ministry of France, so nrccanous in its 
tenure so dangerous m its possession, so enfeebled m its autho 
nty, should have been, even at this time, the object of ambition, 
and that to possess such momentary and doubtful eminence, men, 


other NS c have heard ol cnmmals id the beottish Highlands, 
who averted with obsunacy the dignity of their clans, when the 
onlv test of pro eminence was the priority of cxecutioiL ’S' o 
Inve read, too, of the fatal raft, where shipwrecked men in the 
Tn list of the Atlantic, contended togetlicr with mortal strife for 
ejually useless preferenees But neither case is equal in extra 
vagance to the conduct of those rivals, who struggled for power 
in the cabinet of Louis XVI in 1792, when, take what party 
they would, the jealousy of the Assembly, and the far more fatal 
proscription of the Jacobins, was sure to be the reward of their 
labours So, however, jt was, and the fact serves to show, 
that a day of power » more valuable in the eyes of ambition, 


Comte de Narbonne, on the other side, being Jlmister of ^ ar. 
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rity of the cabinet ministers had opposed to the declaration of hos- 
tilities. Louis, justly incensed at an appeal to the public from the 
interior of his own cabinet, displaced Narbonne.i 

The legislative body immediately fell on De Lessart. He was 
called to stand on his defence, and imprudently laid before the 
Assembly his correspondence -with Kaunitz, the Austrian minister. 
In their communications De Lessart and Kaunitz had spoken with 
respect of the constitution, and with moderation even of their 
most obnoxious measures ; but they had reprobated the violence 
of the Jacobins and Cordeliers, and stigmatized the usui-pations 
of those clubs over the constitutional authorities of the state, 
whom they openly insulted and controlled. These moderate sen- 
timents formed the real source of De Lessart’s fall. He was at- 
tacked on all sides — by the party of Narbonne and his friends 
from rivalry — by Brissot and his followers from policy, and in 
order to remove a minister too much of a royalist for their pur- 
pose — by the Jacobins, from hatred and revenge. Yet, when 
Brissot condescended upon the following evidence of his guilt, 
argument and testimony against him must have indeed been 
scarce. De Lessart, with the view of representing the present 
affivirs of France under the most softened point of view to the 
Emperor, had assured him that the constitution of 1791 was 
firmly adhered to by a majority of the nation.'-* “ Hear the atro- 
cious calumniator !” said the accuser. “ The inference is plain. 
He dares to insinuate the existence of a minority, which is not 
attached to the Constitution.”® Another accusation, which in 
like manner was adopted as valid by the acclamation of the As- 
sembly, was formed thus. A most horrible massacre^ had taken 

> Mifinct, tom. i., p. 1C4; LacrctcUc, tom. ix., p. 74. “ The war department 
was intrusted, in December, 1791, to M. de Narbnnne. He employed himself 
witli unfeigned zeal in all the preparations necessary for the defence of the 
hingdom. Possessing rank and talents, the manners of a court, and the views 
of a philosopher, that which was predominant in his soul was military honour 
and French valour. To oppose the interference of foreigners under whatever 
circumstances, always seemed to him the duty of a citizen and a gentleman. 
His colleagues comhiued against him, and succeeded in obtaining his removal. 
Ho lost his life at the siege of Torgau, in 1013.” — M. Dn Staeu, vol. ii., p. 39. 

2 Lacrctello, tom. ix., p. 77. 

3 This strange argument reminds us of an Essay read before a literary so- 
ciety in dispraise of the cast wind, which the author Bujjported by quotations 
from every poem or popul.ar work, in which Eurus is the subject of invective. 
The learned auditors sustained the first part of this infliction with becoming 
fortitude, but declined submitting to the second, understanding that the ac- 
complished author had there fortified himself by the numerous testimonies of 
almost all poets in favour of the west, and which, with logic similar to that 
of M. Brissot in the text, he reg.arded as indirect testimony against the east 
wind. — S. 

•1 “ On Sunday, the 30th October, 1791, the gates were closed, the walls 
guarded so as to render escai)e impossible, and a band of assassins, commanded 
by tho barbarous .loxirdan, sought out in their own houses the individuals des- 
tined for death. Sixty unhappy wretches were speedily thrust into prison, 
where, during the obscurity of night, the murderers wreaked their vengeance 
with impunity. One young man put fourteen to death with his own hand, and 
only desisted from excess of fatigue. Twelve women perished, after having un- 
dergone tortures which my pen cannot describe. When vengeance had done 
it.s worst, the remains of the victims were torn and mutilated, and heaped up 
in a ditch, or thrown into the Rhone.” — LACRETCLLn, torn. i.x., p. 54. 
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place dunn;j the tumults wluch attctulcd the union of Avignon 


plonng for justice on tlio head of a man, who was undeniably ig' 
norant and innocent of the crime, Ver^iaud and his fnends se- 
cretly meditated extending the mantle of safety over the actual 
perpetrators of the massacre, by a decree of amnesty ; so that the 


sentence m the cause, at the very bar of the Assembly which 
was engaged in trying iL “Uojalty may be struck out of the 

««. .A - I* n 

, Vi»S». 

' of the 


ists of distinction were committed to the same prison, and, in 
the fatal month of September, 1792, were invoUed in the same 
dreadful fate * 

tUf 

gn 

thi ^ juiiues me aimuspueie iiuia 

noxious vapours The ministry was dissolved by this se>cre 
blow on one of the wisest, at least one of the most moderate, of 
Its members Narbonne and the Ccmstitntioml party who had 

* LaciewUe, tom a ?S. 
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espoused his cause, were soon made sensible, that he or they 
were to gain nothing by the impeachment, to which their in- 
trigues led the way. Their claims to share the spoils of the dis- 
placed ministry were passed over with contempt, and the King 
was compelled, in order to have the least chance of obtaining a 
hearing from the Assembly, to select his ministers from the Bris- 
sotin, or Girondist faction, who, though averse to the existence 
of a monarchy, and desiring a republic instead, had still some- 
what more of principle and morals than the mere Revolutionists 
and Jacobins, who wore altogether destitute of both. 

With the fall of De Lessart, all chance of peace vanished ; as 
indeed it had been gradually disappearing before that event. 
The demands of the Austrian court went now, when fully ex- 
plained, so far back upon the Revolution, that a peace negotiated 
upon such terms, must have laid France and all its various par- 
ties, (with the exception perhaps of a few of the first Assembly,^ 
at the foot of the sovereign, and, what might be more dangerous, 
at the mercy of the restored emigrants. The Emperor demanded 
the establishment of monarchy in France, on the basis of the 
royal declaration of 23d June, 1789, which had been generally 
rejected by the Tiers Etat when offered to them by the King. 
He farther demanded the restoration of the effects of the Church, 
and that the German princes having rights in Alsace and Lor- 
raine should be replaced in those rights, agreeably to the treaty 
of Westphalia. 

The Legislative Assembly received these exti-avagant terms 
as au insult on the national dignity; and the King, whatever 
might be his sentiments as an individual, could not, on this occa- 
sion, dispense with the duty his office as Constitutional Monarch 
imposed upon him. Louis, therefore, had the melancholy task 
[April 20] of proposing to an Assembly, filled with the enemies 
of his throne and person, a declaration of war against his brother- 
in-law the Emperor, in his capacity of King of Hungary and 
Bohemia,' involving, as matter of course, a cml war with his 
own two brothers, who had taken the field at the head of that 
part of his subjects from birth and principle the most enthusias- 
tically devoted to their sovereign’s person, and who, if they had 
faults towards France, had committed them in love to Mm.'-' 

1 “ After a long exposition ty Dumouricz, tlic King, with a fremnlous voice, 
pronounced tliese words:—* You h.avc heard, gentlemen, the result of ray nego- 
tiations with the Court of Vienna : they are conformable to the sentiments more 
than once expressed to me by the National Assembly, and confirmed hv the 
great majority of the kingdom. All prefer a war to the continuance of out- 
rages to the national honotir, or menaces to the national safety. I have ex- 
hausted all the me.ans of pacification in my power; I now come, in terms of 
the Constitution, to propose to the Assembly, that we should declare war 
ngainst the King of Hungary .and Bohemia.”’— JIioxut, tom. i., p. 108; An- 
tiiml Hi-pistcr, voi. x.xxiv., p. ilDl ; Hu.moukicz, vol. ii., p. 272 . 

2 “ 1 was jircscnt at the sitting in which Louis was forced to a measure which 
was necessarily painful to him in so many ways. His features were not expres- 
sive of his thouglits, but it was not from dissimulation that he concealed them ; 
a mixture of resignation and dignity repressed in him every outward sign of his 
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Tlio proposal ss as epecdily Bj»rped to by tlio Assotnbly 5 for llic 
Constitutionalists saw tli*>»r best remaining clnnce for povi er was 
by obtaining sictory on tlic frontiers, — tlie Girondists liad need 
of siar, as what must necessarily lead tlie waj to an alteration in 
the constitution, and the laying a«idc the regal government, — 
and tliQ Jacobins, whoso chief, Robesj icrrc, jiad just objected 
enough to give him the character and credit of a prophet if any 
reverses were sustAincd, resisted the war no longer, but remained 
armed and watchful, to secure the advantage of events as they 
might occur 


CHAPTER VIIT 


Consfitutionai Guard — Extrarayant mrajuru of the JaeoUni— 
Alarm» of the Gironduft — Eeparlmental Armg vroroted — 


Eepartmtntal Armg-^Damouru: r«iyn». and itparit for the 
Frontiers — iVew Miitisters named from tne ConstituUonwists— 


VKk I manifesto 

It is not out purpose here to enter into any detail of military 
events It is sufficient to say, that the first results of the war 
were more disastrous than could have been expected, even from 
the want of discipline and state of mutiny in winch this call to 
arms found the troops of France If Austna, never quick at 
uaproving an opportunity, had po«sessod more forces on the Fie 
raish frontier, or had even presst d her success with tlie troops 
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infuse discipline and confidence into their ranks. But he was 
able to secure no success of so marked a character, as to corres- 
pond with the reputation he had acquired in America ; so that as 
the Austrians were few in number, and not very decisive in their 
movements, the war seemed to languish on both sides. 

In Paris, the absence of La Fayette had removed the main stay 
from the Constitutional intere.sfs, which were now nearly reduced 
to that state of nullity to which they had themselves reduced 
the party, first of pure Royalists, and then that of the Moder is, 
or friends of limited monarchjq in the first Assembly. The 
wealthier classes, indeed, continued a fruitless attachment to the 
Constitutionalists, which gradually diminished with their de- 
creased power to protect their friends. At length this became 
so contemptible, that their enemies were emboldened to venture 
upon an insult, which showed how little they were disposed to 
keep measures with a feeble adversary. 

Among other plans, by which they hoped to counterpoise the 
omnipotence of the Jacobin Club, the Constitutionalists had esta- 
blished a counter association, termed, from its place of meeting,’ 
Les Feuillans. In this club, — which included about two huudi’ed 
members of the Legislative Body, the ephemeral rival of the great 
Jacobinical forge in which the Revolutionists had their strength 
and fabricated their thunders, — ^there was more eloquence, argu- 
ment, learning, and wit, than was necessary ; but the Feuillans 
wanted the terrible power of exciting the popular passions, which 
the orators of the Jacobin Club possessed and wielded at pleasure. 
These opposed factions might be compared to two swords, of which 
one had a gilded and ornamented hilt, but a blade formed of glass 
or other brittle substance, while the brazen handle of the other 
corresponded in strength and coarseness to the steel of the wea- 
pon itself. When two such weapons came into collision, the con- 
sequence may be anticipated, and it was so with the opposite 
clubs. The Jacobins, after many preparatory insults, went down 
upon and assailed their adversaries with open force, insulting 
and dispersing them with blows and violence ; while Potion, the 
mayor of Paris, who was present on the occasion, consoled the 
fugitives, by assuring them that the law indeed protected them, 
but the people having pronounced against them, it was not for 
him to enforce the behests of the law, in opposition to the will of 
that people, from whom the law originated.* A goodly medicine 
for their aching bones ! 

The Constitutional party amidst their general humiliation, had 
lost almost all influence in the ministi’y, and could only commu- 
nicate with the King underhand, and in a secret manner, — as if 
they had been, in fact, his friends and partisans, not the cause 
of, or willing consenters to, his present imprisoned and disabled 


i The Bito of the old convent of the Feuillans. 
- Lacretelle, tom. ix., p. 76. 
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condition Of 8ix nimistcn. t> nliom Do Lcvart and his com- 
rades liad been replaced, the liasbaud of Madame Holand, and 
two others, Ser^an* and ClaTiere,* were zealous republicans, 
Dnranthon’ and Lacosto* were modemto m their politics, bat 
timorous m cliaracter, the bitIIi, Dumounez, who held the war 
department, was the personal nral of La 1 alette, both in ciril 
and military matters, and the enemy, therefore, of the Constitu- 
tional party It is now, for tlic first time, that « e mention one 
of thoso names rcnoirne,! in miiitarv Instorv. winch liad the 
address to attract Vietc 
long appeared to adhere 
passed early from the sc 
the annals of France 


of the Gironduts, who, ho plainly saw, were amusmg themsclTes 
with schemes to which the country of France, the age, and the 
state of manners, were absolutely opposed Thus, he held the 
situation of minister at war, coquetting with all parties, wearing 
one Cl cning m the Jacobin Gub the night cap, w hich was the 




sy^born at Romans in 1741 andd edat Pam in 1808. 
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king’s guard disbanded. 

in DumourieZj assigned a counsellor better fitted to a less scrupu- 
lous sovereign. The King nevertheless reposed considerable con- 
fidence m the generalj which, if , not answered with all the devo- 
tion of loyalty, was at least never betrayed.^ 

The Republican ministers were scarcely qualified by their 
talents, to assume the air of Areopagites, or Roman tribunes. 
Roland, by himself, was but a tiresome pedant, and he could 
not bring his wife to the cabinet council, although it is said she 
attempted to inake her way to the ministerial dinners.® His col- 
leagues were of the same character, and affected in their inter- 
course with the King a stoical contempt of the foi’ms of the court,® 
although in effect, these are like other courtesies of society, which 
it costs little to observe, and is bi’utal to neglect.^ Besides petty 
insults of this sort, there was a total want of confidence on both 
sides, in the mtercourse betwixt them and the King. If the 
ministers were desirous to penetrate his sentiments on any parti- 
cular subject, Louis evaded them by turning the discourse on 
matters of vague and general import ; and did he, on the other 
hand, press them to adopt any particular measure, they were cold 
and reserved, and excused themselves under the shelter of their 
personal responsibility. Indeed, how was it possible that con- 
fidence could exist betwixt the King and his Republican minis- 
ters, when the principal object of the latter was to procure the 
abolition of the regal dignity, and when the former was completely 
aware that such M'as their purpose ? 

The first step adopted by the factions of Girondists and Jaco- 
bins, who moved towards the same object side by side, though not 
hand in hand, was to deprive the King of a guard, assigned him 
by the Constitution, in lieu of his disbanded gardes du corps. It 
was, indeed, of doubtful loyalty, being partly levied from soldiers 
of the line, partly from the citizens, and imbued in many cases 
with the revolutionary spirit of the day ; but they were officered 
by persons selected for their attachment to the King, and even 
their name of Guards expressed and inspired an esprit de corps, 
which might be formidable. Various causes of suspicion Were 
alleged against this guard — that they kept in their barracks a 
white flag (which proved to be the ornament of a cake presented 
to them by the Dauphin)' — ^that their sword-hilts were formed into 
the fasliion of a cock, which announced some anti-revolutionary 

1 Thiers, tom. ii., p. 59 ; Mignet, tom. i., p. 64 ; Lacretclle, tom. ix., p. 89. 

2 So says Des Ferrieres, and pretends that Madame Roland’s pretensions to 
he presented at the ministerial parties being rejected, was the first breach to 
the amicable understanding of the ministers. But nothing of this sort is to be 
found in her Jlemoirs, and we are confident she would have recorded it, had 
the fact been accurate. — S. 

8 The court nicknamed the new ministry, “ Le Ministfere sans culottes.” 

* When Roland, whose dress was somewhat like that of a Quaker, appeared 
at court in shoestrings, the usher approached him with a severe look, and ad- 
dressed him, “ How, sir, no buckles?” — “ Ah," said Dumouriez, who laughed 
at all and every thing, “all is lost.”— S, — Rola.vd, part ii., p. 8; Mignet, 
tom. i., p. 1C6. ' 
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fnipna — ^that aUcmpt^ vjctc mtide to a^sen^tc tlipjn from tlto As- 
RcmUy, and fix their affections on tlie Kinf* The guard con- 
tained ^se^ oral sjiicf*, who had taken that Bcr> icc for the purpose 


was will ditflculty persuaded not to oppose Ins t<(o, and was thus 
left almost totally undefended to tho next blast of the revolu- 
tionary tempest ^ 

Every sucecssivo proceeding of the factions tended to show 
more strongly that the atormwas speedily to arise The invention 
of the Jacobins exhausted itself in proposing and adopting revo- 
lutionary measures so extravagant, tliat very shame prevented 
the Girondists from becoming parties to them Such was the 


In & word, understanding much better than the Bnssotins the 
taste of the vulgar for what was most vioknt, gross, and exagge- 
rated, the Jacobins purveyed for them accordingly, filled their 
ears with tho most incremble reports, and gulled their eyes by 
tho most ab«urd pageants 

The Girondists, retauiiDg some taste and some principle, wore 
left far belnnd in tlie race of vulgar popularity, where ho tliat 
throws off every mark of decent bids most fair to gam the prize 
They beheld with mortification feats wluch they could not emu 
late, and felt that their own assertions of their attachment to free 


could raise up some body of forces, entirely dependent on them 
Ewlves, to he opposed m time of need to the Jacobin insurgents 
This was indeed essentially necessary to their personal safety, and 
to the stability of their power If tliey looked to the national 
guard, they found such of that body as were no longer attached to 

* bucrelelle tom Ix p If*) 
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La Fayette wearied of revolutions, unmoved by the prospect of a 
republic, and only desirous to protect their shops and property. 
If they turned their eyes to the lower orders, and especially the 
suburbs, the myriads of pikemen which they could pour forth 
were all devoted to the Jacobins, from whom their leaders re- 
ceived orders and regular pay. 

The scheme of a departmental army was resorted to by the 
Girondists as the least startling, yet most certain mode of bringing 
together a military force sufficient to support the schemes of the 
new administration. Five men were to be fui’nished by every can- 
ton in France, which would produce a body of 20,000 troops, to 
be armed and trained under the walls of Paris. This force was 
to serve as a central array to reinforce the soldiers on the frontier, 
and maintain order in the capital, as occasion shonld demand. 
The measure, proposed by the Girondists, was unexpectedly fur- 
thered by the Jacobins, who plainly saw, that through the means 
of their affiliated societies which existed in every canton, they 
would be able to dictate the choice of so large a part of the de- 
partmental army, that, when assembled, it should add to the 
power of their insurrectionary bands at Paris, instead of control- 
ling them.^ 

The citizens of Paris were disposed to consider this concourse 
of undisciplined troops under the walls of the city as dangerous 
to its safety, and an insult to the national guard, hitherto thought 
adequate to the defence of the metropolis. They petitioned the 
Assembly against the measure, and even invoked the King to 
reject the decree, when it should pass through that body. 

To this course Louis was himself sufficiently inclined; for 
neither he nor any one doubted that the real object of the Giron- 
dists was to bring together such an army, as would enable them 
to declare their beloved republic without fear of La Fayette, even 
if he should find himself able to bring the army which he com- 
manded to his own sentiments on the subject. 

Dumouriez warned Louis against following this course of direct 
opposition to the Assembly. He allowed, that the ultimate pur- 
pose of the proposal was evident to every tliinking person, but 
still its ostensible object being the protection of the country and 
capital, the King, he said, would, in the eyes of the vulgar, be 
regarded as a favourer of the foreign invasion, if he objected to a 
measure represented as essential to the protection of Paris. He 
undertook, as Minister of War, that as fast as a few hundreds of 
the departmental forces arrived, he would have them regimented 
and dismissed to the frontier, where their assistance was more ne- 
cessary than at home. But all his remonstrances on this subject 
were in vain. Louis resolved at all risks to place his veto on the 
measime.2 He probably relied on the feelings of the national 

• Mignef, tom. i., p. 172; Lacretcllc, tom. ix., p. 114; Dumouriez, toI. ii., 

p. .11(1. 

- Dumouriez, vol. it., p. 3o3. 
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guard, of which one or two dirisioiw w ere much attached to him, 
while thediopositions of tlie whole had been certainly ameliorated, 
from their fear of fresh confuNon l»y means of the«e new levies 
Pcrliap*!, also, the King cooU not hnng himself at once to trust 
the versatile disposition of Dumouncr, whose fidelity, however. 


cuun>.icu ui u rciu'^.Li lo suuscriuc uic oatti to tlio civil umstuu* 
tion, should he liable to deportation This was a point of con- 


tlcpubhea.n ministers * 



disarmed, and a prisoner, — There is little bravery in tins noir ’ 
The King, however, ^ve way to his resentment as far as he 


^ LacitteUe. lom la , p 116. Mvsnel. toa i . p 173 , Dnmonne*. toX ii.. p 
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noiild Ik; tlic can-o nf iin urrcction : and, finally, tondi'rod iii'i 
resignation, in 0 : 1-0 tlnir urgent advice eln.nld In' neglected. 
“ Tliink not to toiTify me I»y tliroatn,’’ rc'jdieil l,-<mi«. “ My re-o, 
lution is fixed.’’ Hiiinonriez was not a mati t/i jicrii h under the 
ruins of the tlironi' nhicli lie cotild not jineerve. 11 is ri-‘-ign.a(iou 
w.as again tendered and ncecjitcd, not wiilimit marlcs of sensibility 
on the King’s pari and his own ; and having thus saved a part of 
his credit with the Assembly, who respeeted his talents, and de- 
sired to rise them agaiasl the invaders, he dejnirled from I'aris to 
the frontiers, to lead the van among the French viclors.- 

liOuis was now left to the pililess storm of revolution, without 
the assistance of any one who could iu the lc:ist assist him in pilot- 
ing through the teinpesf. The few courtiers — or, much better 
named — the few ancient and attached friends, who remained 
around his person, possessed neither Uilcnts nor influence to aid 
liim ; they could but lament his misfortunes and sluirc liis ruin. 


' Pnidhomme, tom. iii., p. 02. 

- Dumouricz, tom. ii., p. 3y2; Jligcct, tom. J., p. 173; Lacrctcllc, tom. i., 
p. 240. 
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Ho himwlf cxprcwd a tleop can\iction, that 1 »•< death \ra'i near 


the people, wjth the zeal Tkhicii goes to sb) ing They had heaped 
upou the croa n, and its unhappy nearer, all the guilt and all the 
misfortunes of the Hcsolution, it n-as incumbent on them to 


wign He named his last Ministry from the di'pmted remnants 
of the Constitutional partv, nbich stHI made a feeble and uosup 
ported struggle against the Girondists and Jacobins in the Assem 
bl) They did not long enyoy their precarious office 
The factions last named ncre now united in the purpose of 
precipitating the King from bis throne by actual and direct force 
The loico of the Girondists \ergniaud had alreadv proclaimed in 
tho AssemUv “ Terror, he Kiid, “ must, in the name of the 
people, hurst I er nay into yonder palace, whence she has so 
often sallied forth at the command of raonarchs * 

Though the insurrection «as resolved upon, and thus openly 
announced, each faction was jealous of the force n hieh the other 
was to employ, and apprehensneof the use which might be made 
of It against themselves, after ll e conquest was obtained But 
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had distributed pikes and other weapons to the rabble, who were 
to be used on this occasion. 

On the 20th of June, the Sans Culottes of the suburbs of Saint 
Margeau and Saint Antoine assembled together, armed with pikes, 
scythes, hay-forks, and weapons of every description, whether 
those actually forged for the destruction of mankind, or those 
which, invented for peaceful purposes, are readily converted by 
popular fury into offensive arms. They seemed, notwithstanding 
their great numbers to act under authority, and amid their cries, 
their songs, their dances, and the wild intermixture of grotesque 
and fearful revel, appeared to move by command, and to act with 
a unanimity that gave the effect of order to that which was in it- 
self confusion. Thej' were divided into bodies, and had their 
leaders. Standards also were displayed, carefully selected to ex- 
press the character and purpose of the wretches who were as- 
sembled under them. One ensign was a pair of tattered breeches, 
with the motto, “Vivent les Sans Culottes.” Another ensign- 
bearer, dressed in black, carried on a long pole a hog’s harslet, 
that is, part of the enti-ails of that animal, still bloody, with the 
legend, “ La fressure d’un Ai’istocrat.” This formidable assem- 
blage was speedily recruited by the mob of Paris, to an immense 
multitude, w'hose language, gestures, and appearance, all combined 
to announce some violent catastrophe. 

The terrified citizens, afraid of genex’al pillage, concentrated 
themselves, — not to defend the King or protect the National As- 
sembly, but for the preservation of the Palais Royal, where the 
splendour of the shops was most likely to attract the cupidity of 
the Sans Culottes. A strong force of armed citizens guarded all 
the avenues to this temple of Mammon, and, by excluding the 
insurgents from its precincts, showed what they could have done 
for the Hall of the Legislature, or the palace of the monarch, had 
the cause of either found favour in their eyes.^ 

The insurrection rolled on to the hall of the Assembly, sur- 
rounded the alarmed deputies, and filled with armed men every 
avenue of approach ; talked of a petition which they meant to pre- 
sent, and demanded to file through the hall to display the force 
by which it was supported. The terrified members had nothing 
better to reply, than by a request that the insurgents should only 
enter the Assembly by a representative deputation — at least that, 
coming in a body, they should leave their arms behind. The for- 
midable petitioners laughed at both proposals, and poured through 
the hall, shaking in triumph their insurrectionary weapons.'-^ The 
Assembly, meanwhile, made rather an ignoble figure ; and their 
attempts to preserve an outward appearance of indifference, and 
even of cordiality towards their foul and frightful visitants, have 


■ Lacrctello, tom. ix., p. 131. 

2 The passage of the procession lasted three houi's. — See Eacretelle, torn, 
ix.. p. 135; Thiers, tom. li., p. 133 
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Ijcen aptly compared to a Land of wretched coincdiano, endea' our 
in'; to mitijritc the resentment of aLnital and meenst^ audience • 
Trom the hall of the AsMrmWy, the populace rushed to the 


troy to fter imadera — 

Acpant di'tnas [nta» etatn^IoniraratMcnnt. 
Apparent rnami «i Tcleniin penetralia rrsaia.* 


„ ^ v>kt. vpt-ucu uj iitc iMUu til iiouis inmseU, the 

ill fated representative of tins lofty Ime He escaped tsitli dif 
Heulty the thrust of 0 La)ouet, made os the door as in the act 
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of expanding. There were avoiuid liini a handful of coxiriioi-aj 
and a few of the grenadiei's of the national guard hclojiging to tlu- 
seetion of Filles Saint Thomas, which had hecn always distin- 
guished for fidelity. They hurried and .almost foi'ced the King 
into the emhrazurc of a window, erected a sort of barricade in 
front with tables, and stood beside him as his defendei's. Tlie 
crowd, at their first cntiT.nee, levelled their jukes at Madame 
Elizabeth, whom they mistook for the Queen. “ M'hy did you 
undeceive them!” said the heroic princc.ss to those around her — 
“ It might have saved the life of my sister." ' Even the insur- 
gents were aficctcd by this tiait of heroism. Tliey had encounter- 
ed none of those obstacles which chafe such minds and make 
them thirsty of blood, and it would seem that their leaders had 
not received decided orders, or, having received them, did not 
think the tunc served for tlieir execution. The insurgents defiled 
through the apartments, and passed the King, now joined by the 
Queen with her children. The former, though in the utmost 
person.al danger, would not bo scjiaratcd from her husliand, ex- 
claiming, that her post was by his side; the latter wore weeping 
wth terror at a scene so horrible. 

The people seemed moved, or mthcr their jnirposc w.as deprived 
of that energetic unanimity which had hitherto c.arricd them po 
far. Some shouted against the veto — some against the unconsti- 
tutional priests, some moi'c modestly ealled out for lowering the 
price of bread and butcher-meat. One of them flung a red caj) 
to the King, who quietly drew it upon his head ; anotb.er ofiered 
him a bottle, and commanded him to drink to the Nation. No 
glass could be had, and he was obliged to drink out of the bottle. 
These incidents arc grotesque and degrading, but they arc I'o- 
deemed by one of much dignity. “ Fear nothing, Sire,” said one 
of the faithful grenadiers of the national guard who defended him. 
The King took his hand, and pressing it to his heart, replied, 
“ Judge yourself if I fcai’.” 

Various leaders of the Republicans were present at this extra- 
ordinary scene, in the apartments, or in the garden,^ and ex- 

I Pnidhomme, tom. iii., p. 117: Bacrctclle, tom. ix., p. 133; Madame C.am- 
pan, vol. ii., p. 212. 

- Prudhomrae, tom. iii., p. 117 : Mignct, tom. i., p. 178 ; Lacrctelle, tom. 
ix., p. 142; Campan, vol. ii., p. 212. 

3 Napoleon vras a •witness of this scene from the gardens of the Tuileries. 
“ While we were leading,” sajs De Bonrrienne, “ a somewhat idle life, the 2(jth 
June arrived. We met that morning, as usual, in a coffee-room. Rue St. 
Honord. On going out we saw approaching a mob, which Ruonaparte com- 
puted at five or six thousand men, all in rags, and armed with every sort of 
weapon, vociferating the grossest abuse, and proceeding with rapid pace to- 
■vvards the Tuileries. ‘ Lot us follow that rabble,’ said Buonaparte to me. 
We got before them, and went to walk in the gardens, on the terrace over- 
looking the water. From this station he beheld the disgraceful occurrences that 
ensued. 1 should fail in attempting to depict the surprise and indignation 
aroused within him. Ho could not comprehend such weakness and forbear-, 
ance. But when the King showed himself at one of the windows fronting the 
garden, with the red cap which one of the mob had just placed upon his head, 
Buonaparte could no longer restrain his indignation. ‘ Wliat madness ! ’ ex- 
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pressed thcmselvcsaccordjnj'totheirTanousBcntiniente “What 


the presence, T\ere pressed together till the heat increased al 
most to suffocation, nor did there appear any end to the confu* 

Late and slow, ■’ ’ * 

deputation of twe 
Isnard, to the pa 
for Potion, the M 

liad hitherto been wellnigli passive, now exerted themsehes to 
clear aMny the armed populace from the palace and gardens, and 
were so readily cbejed, that it was evident similar efforts would 
have entirely prevented the insurrection The “poor and virtu 
oua people,” as Robespierre used to call them, with an affected 
unction of pronunciation, retired for once with their pihes un 
bloodied, not a httle marveiling why they had been caUed tO' 
getber for such a harmless purpose * 

That a inme so formidable should have exploded without effect, 
gave some momentary advantages to the p^y at who'e safeti 
u was aimed, lien of worth exclaimed against the infamy of 
such a gratuitous insult to the crown, while it was still called a 
Constitutional authority Meu of substance dreaded the reenr 


suited dignity, the violation of his palace, and the danger of his 
person * But La Fayette, at the head of an army wlio^e affec- 
Uous lie was supposed to possess, was the most formidable inter 
cessor He had, two or three days before, [June 16,] transmitted 
to the Assembly a letter, or rather a remonstrance,® m which, 
speaking m the name of the army, as well as his own, he ex 
pressed the highest dissatis'acbonwiththe recent events at Paris, 

daunedhe how could thej alloir thcMSCOandMi to enter ^ Thejouebt to 
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complaining of the various acts of violation of the constitution, 
and the personal disrespect offered to the King. This letter of 
itself had been accounted an enormous offence, both by the Ja- 
cobins and the Girondists ; but the tumult of the 20th of June 
roused the general to bolder acts of intercession. 

On the 28th of the same month of June, all parties heard with 
as much interest as anxiety, that General La Fayette was in 
Paris. He came, indeed, only with a part of his staff. Had he 
brought with him a moderate body of troops upon whom ho could 
have absolutely depended, his presence so supported, in addition 
to his influence in Paris, would have settled the point at issue. 
But the general might hesitate to diminish the French army then 
in front of the enemy, and by doing so to take on himself the I’e- 
sponsibility of what might happen in his absence ; or, as it ap- 
peared from subsequent events, he may not have dared to repose 
the necessary confidence in any corps of his army, so completely 
had they been imbued with the revolutionary spirit. Still his ar- 
rival, thus shghtly attended, indicated a confidence in his own re- 
sources, which Avas calculated to strike the opposite party with 
anxious apprehension. 

He appeared at the bar of the Assembly, and addressed the 
.members in a strain of decision, which had not been lately heard 
on the part of those who pleaded the royal cause in that place. 
He denounced the authors of the violence committed on the 20th 
of June, declared that several corps of his army had addressed 
liim, and that he came to express their horror, as well as his 
own, at the rapid progress of faction ; and to demand that such 
measures should be taken as to ensure the defenders of France, 
that while they were shedding their blood on the frontiers, the 
Constitution, for which they combated, should not be destroyed 
by traitors in the interior. This speech, delivered by a man of 
great courage and redoubted influence, had considerable effect. 
The Girondists, indeed, proposed to inquire, Avhether La Fayette 
had permission from the minister of wjir to leave the command 
of his army ; and sneeringly affirmed, that the Austrians must 
needs have retreated from the frontier, since the general of the 
French army had returned to Paris : but a considerable majority 
preferred the motion of the Constitutionalist Ramond, Avho, eulo- 
gizing La Fayette as the eldest son of liberty, proposed an inquiry 
into the causes and object of those factious proceedings of which 
he had complained.' 

Thus happily commenced La Fayette’s daring enterprise ; but 
those by whom he expected to be supported did not rally around 
him. To disperse the Jacobin club Avas probably his object, but 
no sufficient force gathered about him to encourage the attempt. 
He ordered for the next day a general revieAv of the national 
guards, in hopes, doubtless, that they would have recognised the 


1 Thiers, tom. ii., p. 154; Lacreteile, tom. ix., p. 153. 
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\OJC(‘ vhich thoj Ind obejcd with such unanim tv of eubinis 
Sion , lu* tins civic force was Ly no means m the state m uliicli 
he had left them at his departure The several corps of prena 
dier», uhich ucro chieflv draun from the more opulent classes, 
had been, under pretence of the general principle of equality, 
melted down and united with tho«e composed of men of an in 
fenor description, and who had a more decided rcvolutionarj 
tendency Many officers, devoted to La rayelte and the Con 


in haste and alarm 

Tl 0 Girondists and Jacobins, closely nnited at this cnsis, be- 
gan to tahe heart, vet dared not on their part venture to arrest 
the general 
the Kin" tha 
Pans, which 
The plan wa 

Queens prejudices against La Fayette, whom, not unnatumllv, 
(though as far as regarded intention certainly unjustly,) she 
looked upon as the original author of the King s taisfortuncs * 
After tu 0 davs lingering in Paris La Favette found it necessary 
to renmi to the army winch he commanded, and leave the King 
to his fate * 

La Favette s conduct os this occasion may always be opposed 
to anv aspersions thrown on his character at the eommencement 
of the Rev olation , for, unqu«« 5 tionably, in June ITO"*, he eaj>o=ed 
his own hfo to tho most imnnaent danger, in order to protect that 
of the King and the cm tenee of royalty Yet he must himself 
have felt a lesson, w hich his late may teach to others , how peril 
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P isoii oi lup ivuig to ransirom Varennes, whereas h" was 
now recommending, and offering to further his escape, by pre- 
cisely such measures aa his mterfenmee had then thwarted 
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Notwithstanding the low state of the royal party, one consti- 
tuted authority, amongst so manj', had the courage to act of- 
fensively on the weaker and the injured side. The Directory 
of the Department (or province) of Paris, declared against the 
mayor, imputed to him the blame of the scandalous excesses of the 
20th of June, and suspended him and Manuel, the Procurcur 
of the Community of Paris, from their offices, [July 6.] Tliis 
judgment was affirmed hy the King. But, under the protection 
of the Girondists and Jacobins, Pdtion appealed to the Assembly, 
where the demon of discord seemed now let loose, as the advan- 
tage was contended for hy at least three parties, avowedly dis- 
tinct from each other, together with innumerable subdivisions of 
opinion. And yet, in the midst of such complicated and divided 
interests, such various and furious passions, two individuals, a lady 
and a bishop, imdertook to restore general concord, and, singular 
to tell, they had a momentary success. Olympia de Gouges was 
an ardent lover of liberty, but she united with this passion an in- 
tense feeling of devotion, and a turn like that entertained by 
our friends the Quakers, and other sects who affect a transcen- 
dental love of the human kind, and interpret the doctrines of 
Christian morality in the most strict and literal sense. This person 
had sent abroad several publications recommending to all citizens 
of France, and the deputies especially of the Assembly, to throw 
aside personal views, and form a brotherly and general union 
with heart and hand, in the service of the public. 

The same healing overture, as it woitld have been called in the 
civil dissensions of England, was bi’ought before the Assembly, 
[July 9,] and recommended by the constitutional Bishop of Lyons, 
the AbbfJ L’ Amourette. This good-natured orator affected to see, 
in the divisions which rent the Assembly to pieces, only the re- 
sult of an unfortunate error — a mutual misunderstanding of each 
other’s meaning. “You,” he said to the Republican members, 
“ arc afraid of an undue attachment to aristocracy ; you dread 
the introduction of the English system of two Chambers into the 
Constitution. You of the right liand, on the contrary, miscon- 
strue your peaceful and ill-understood brethren, so far as to sup- 
pose them capable of renouncing monarchy, as established by 
the Constitution. What then remains to e.xtinguish these fatal 
divisions, but for each party to disown the designs falsely imputed 
to them, and for the Assembly united to swear anew their devo- 
tion to the Constitution, as it has been bequeathed to us Ijy the 
Constituent Assembly !” 

This speech, wonderful as it may seem, had the effect of magic. 
The deputies of every faction. Royalist, Constitutionalist, Giron- 
dist, Jacobin, and Orlcanist, rushed into each other’s arms, and 
mixed tears with the solemn oaths by which they renounced 
the innovations supposed to be imputed to them. The King was 
sent for to enjoy this spectacle of concord, so strangely and so 
unexpectedly renewed. But the feeling, though strougj — and it 
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miglit bo with many ovcrpowenjigforthe moment , — wm bnt like 
oil spilt on tlio ragmg sea, or ratber like a shot fired acro^is the 
w avea of a torrent, which, though it counteracts them by its mo- 
mentary impulse, cannot for a Bccond alter their course 'The 


mande ”> 

The next public ceremony showed how little party spirit had 
been abated by this singular scene The Kmg’s acceptance of 
the Constitution was repeated in the Cliamp do Mars before the 
Federates, or deputies sent up to represent the sanous depart- 


crowded unceremoniously by men of the lowest rank, and in the 
most wretched garbs, he seemed sometliing belonging to a former 


(.uuia„v, iiiLii uMLiueu iiieu auiagouisui'' hur cuuiu tlieir lears 
be termed groundless The constitutional general might march 


1 bacretclle tom n 

eemtlr L AiaooTtttei. . , - 

He 'iras aftervirdi conducted to Pans condemned to deith, a 
in January 1704 The ahhd was the antbor of tereral works 
Les Cdllcei de la Religiou ou Le Foqtoic de 1 Evaogite de no 


id decapitated 
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his army upon Paris, or ho might make some accommodation 
u'ith the foreign invadei’s, and receive assistance from them to 
accomplish such a purpose. It seemed to the Girondists, that no 
time was to be lost. They determined not to tmst to the Jaco- 
bins, to whose want of resolution they seem to have ascribed the 
failure of the insuiTection on the 20th of June. They resolved 
upon occasion of the next effort, to emplo 3 ' some part of that de- 
partmental force, which Avas now approaching Paris in straggling 
iDodies, under the name of Federates, The affiliated clubs had 
faithfullj' obeyed the mandates of the parent society of the Ja- 
cobins, by procuring that the most stanch and exalted Revolu- 
tionists should be sent on this service. These men, or the greater 
part of them, chose to visit Paris, rather than to pass straight 
to their rendezvous at Soissons. As thej’ believed themselves 
the armed representatives of the country, they behaved with all 
the insolence which the consciousness of bearing anus gives to 
those who are unaccustomed to discipline. They walked in large 
bodies in the garden of the Tuileries, and when anj' persons of 
the roj’al family appeared, thej’ insulted the ladies with obscene 
language and indecent songs, the men with the most hideous 
threats. The Gh'ondists resolved to frame a force, which might 
be called their own, out of such formidable materials, 

Barbaroux, one of the most enthusiastic admirers of the Revo- 
lution, a j'outh, like the Sdde of Voltaire’s tragedj',* filled with 
the most devoted enthusiasm for a cause of which he never sus- 
pected the truth, offered to bring up a battalion of Federates 
from his native city of Marseilles, men, as he describes them, who 
Icnew how to die, and who, as it proved, understood at least as 
well how to kill. In raking up the disgusting history of mean 
and bloodj'-minded demagogues it is impossible not to dwell on 
the contrast afforded by the generous and self-devoted character 
of Barbaroux, who, young, handsome,'^ generous, noble-minded, 
and disinterested, sacrificed his family happiness, his fortune, 
and finally his life, to an enthusiastic though mistaken zeal for 
the liberty of his country. He had become from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution one of its greatest champions at Mar- 
seilles, where it had been forwarded and opposed by all the fer- 
vour of faction, influenced by the southern sun. He had ad- 
mired the extravagant writings of Marat and Robespierre ; but 
when he came to know them personally, he Avas disgusted with 
their low sentiments and savage dispositions, and went to worship 
Freedom amongst the Girondists, where her shrine Avas served 
by the fair and accomplished Citoyenne Roland. 

The Marseillois, besides the advantage of this enthusiastic 
leader, marched to the air of the finest hymn to Avhich liberty or 
the Revolution had yet given birth. They appeared in Paris, 

1 Le Fanatisme. 

2 Madame Boland describes him as one “ whose features no painter would 
disdain to copy for the head of an Antinoua.” — Memoirs, part i., p. 146. 
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where It liad been hotween the JacoLins and tlio Giron 

clists, tliat the strangers shonid be welcomed by the fmtcroitj 
of the Buburhx, and whatc\er other force the factions could com- 
mand Thus united, they were to march to secure the munici 
palitj, occupy the bridges and pnncipal posts of the city with 
detached parties, wlnlc the mam body should proceed to form an 


though only about five hundred in number, marched through the 
city to tho terror of the inhabitants, their keen black cj es seem 


been once the idol of the people, but now had become the object 


would willingly have abstained from, since they could not attempt 
them without giving a penlons snpenont^ to the Jacobin faction 
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The jManifesto of the Dulco of Brunswick, and his amval on tlic 
French frontier at the head of a powerful Prussian army, acted 
upon the other motives for insuri'cction, as a high pressure upon 
a steam-engine, producing explosion. 

It was the misfortune of Louis, as wo have often noticed, to be 
as frequently injured by the erroneous measures of his friends as 
by the machinations of his enemies ; and this proclamation, issued 
[July 25] by a monarch who had taken arms in the King’s cause, 
was couched in language intolerable to the feelings even of such 
Frenchmen as might still retain towards'thcir King some senti- 
ments of loyalty. All tovms or villages which should offer the 
slightest resistance to the allies, were in this ill-timed manifesto 
menaced with fire and sword. Paris was declared responsible for 
the safety of Louis, and the most violent threats of the total sub- 
version of that great metropolis were denounced as the pcnaltj’.* 

The Duke of Brunswicic was undoubtedly induced to assume 
this tone, by the case which he had experienced in putting down 
the revolution in Holland ; but the cases were by no means 
parallel. Holland was a country much divided in political opi- 
nions, and there was existing among the constituted authorities 
a strong party in favour of the Stadtholder. France, on tho , 
contrary, excepting only the emigrants who were in tho Duke’s 
own army, was united, like the Jews of old, against foreign inva- 
sion, though di^•ided into many bitter factions within itself. Above 
all, the comparative strength of France and Holland was so dif- 
ferent, that a force which might overthrow the one country with- 
out almost a struggle, would scarce prove sufficient to west from 
such a nation as France even the most petty of her frontier for- 
tresses. It cannot be doubted, that this haughty and insolent 
language on the part of the invaders, imtated the personal feel- 
ings of every true Frenchman, and determined them to the most 
obstinate resistance against invaders, who were confident enough 
to treat them as a conquered people, even before a skirmish had 
been fought. The imprudence of the allied general recoiled on 
the unfortunate Louis, on whose accoimt he used this menacing 
language. Men began to consider his cause as identified with 
that of the invaders, of course as standing in diametrical opposi- 
tion to that of the country ; and these opinions spread generally 
among the citizens of Paris. To animate the citizens to their 
defence, the Assembly declared, that the country was in danger ; 
and in order that the annunciation might be more impressive, 
cannon were hourly discharged from the hospital of the Invalids 
— bands of military music traversed the streets — bodies of men 
were drawn together hastily, as if the enemy were at the gates — 
and all the hurried and hasty movements of the constituted autho- 
rities seemed to annoimce, that the invaders were within a day’s 
march of Paris.^ 

I Sec Annual Register, vol. xx:uv., p. 220. 

s Thiers, tom. ii., p. MS. 
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These distracting and alarming movements, ^itli the senti 
ments of fear and anxiety winch they were qualified to inspire, 
aggravated the unpopulanty of Louis, in whose cause his hrothers 
and his allies •were now thieatcmng the metropohs of France 
Prom these concurring circomsbuices the pubhc voice was indeed 
80 strongly against the cause of monarch), that the Girondists 
ventured hy their organ, Vergniaod, to accuse the King in the 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tht Day of (kt Tenth of Aujusl-^Totun tonniei early tn the 


V uc. — i^omsauk t It pamuu repair to tteAmmoiy 

— ConJlKt at iht Tuxlmes — i> rm to repair to the King s 

Perion — and are mant/ of them that and d iperted on their teny 
to the Atsembly — At the dose of the Da j al noit all of them are 
mastacred — Royal Family spend the RxjhX »n the Convent of the 
Feailtans 

Tee Kmg had, since the insurrection of the 20th of June, which 
displayed how much he was at the mercy of his enemies, re 
nounced almost all thoughts of safety or escape Henry IV 
would have ~ f 

fessor “ 

“ 1 must tu 
were made 

money, and pursued, as might have been expected, their own 
course with equal rigour The motion for 6ie declaration of 
the Kings forfeiture* stiB lingered m the Convention, its fate 


* Lacrttelle tom ix p 172 
,* pe qnen on of abS cat o 
01 too deput 09 a$ oppoged the u 


, was daCQtsed with a decree of frenzy Soch 
It on were abased ill treated and luriounded 
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iiding upon tlio comiug crisis. At length the fatal Tenth of 
1 st approached, being the day wliicli, niter repeated adjourn- 
s. had been fixed by the Girondists and their rivals for tlie 
rising. 

10 King v.as apprised of their intention, and had hastily re- 
d fi-oin their bari-achs at Conrbe-Voic about a thousand .Swiss 
ds, upon wliosc fidelity ho could depend. Tlio formidable 
pline and steady doiueanour of these gallant mountaineers, 
it have rcc.allcd the description given hy historians, of the 
uiee of their predecessors into Paris under similar circum- 
:cs, the day heforo the aflair of the Darricadcs, in the reign 
onry II,’ But the present moment was too anxious to admit 
flections upon past history. 

vrly on the moniing of tlic 10th of August, the tocsin rung 
ts alarm-pe.al over the terrified city of Paris, and amiouuced 
the loiig-uiciiaccd iiisun'cction was at length on foot. In 
y p.arishes the Constitutional ]iarty resisted those who came 
lund this awful signal ; hut the well-prepared .lacobius were 
d every where victorious, and the jirolonged mournful soimd 
soon tolled out from every steeple in the metropolis.* 
j this mel.arichol}’ music the contending ji.arficsarnmgcd their 
:s for attack and defence, upon a day which was doomed to 
ccisive. 

he Swiss guards got under arms, and repaired to their jiostr 
id around the palace. About four hundred gronadici'S of the 
1 section of Fillcs Saint Thomas, joined hy several from that 
es Petits Peres, in whom all confidence could justly he re- 
id, were posted in the interior of the palace, .and associated 
i the Swiss for its defence. The relies of the Roy.alist party, 
ismayed at the events of the 20th of Fchxaiary in the year 
:eding,^ had repaired to the palace on the first signal given hy 
tocsin. Joined to the domestic attendants of the royal family, 
r might amount to about four luindrcd persons. Nothing can 
e strongly mark the unprepai'cd state of the court, than that 
'e were neither muskets nor bayonets for suitably arming these 
mteers, nor any supply of ammunition, save wliat the Swiss 
national grenadiei's had in their pouches. The appeai-ance 
' of this little troop tended to inspire dismay rather than eon- 
nee. The chivalrous cry of “ Entrance for the Noblesse of 

ssassins. They had a battle to fiRht at every step they took ; and at length 
did not dare to sleep in their houses.” — Montjoie. 

Thus imitated by the dramatist Lee, from the historian Davila : — 

“ Have you not board — the King, jircvcnting day. 

Received the guards ivithin the city gates ; 

The jolly Swisses marching to tlieif pipes. 

The crowd stood gaping heedless and amazed, 

Shrunk to their shops, and lelt the passage free.” — S. 

SI. de Stael, tom. ii., p. 59. 

\Vhen they were, in similar circumstances, maltreated by the national 
:d.— See ante, p. 119.— S. 
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rratico ” was the si^^al for their filing into the presence of the 
royal family Aba ' instead of the thousand nobles whose sii ords 
used to gleam around their monarch at such a crisis, there entered 
hut veteran officers of rank, whoso strength, though not their 
«pint, was consumed hy years, mixed with boys scarce beyond 
the ago of children, and with men of civil professions, Bcvcral of 
whom, Lamoignon Malcshcrbcsforexamplo, had now for the first 
time worn a sword Their arms were os miscellaneous as their 
appearance Rapiers, liangers, and pistob, were the weapons 
with which they were to encounter bands well provided with 
musketry and artillery ' Their courage, however, was unabated 
It was m vain that the Queen conjured, almost with tears, men 
aged fourscore and upwards, to retire from a contest where their 
strength could avail so little Tlic veterans felt that the fatal 
hour was come, and, unable to fight, churned the privilege of 
dying in the discharge of their duty * 

The behaviour of Mane Antometlo was magnanimous m the 
highest degree “ Her majestic air,” says Peltier, “her Austrian 


could endure hke a samt, he could not face and combat LI e a 
hero , end his scruples aboutshcdding huiDan blood wellnigh uii 
manned him * 

The distant shouts of the enemy were already heard, while 
the rardens of the luileries were filled by the successive lemons 
of the national guard, with their cannon Of this cmc force, 
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lie coniniandcd to the best lulvantajro for dipcoumiring tlio miKin- 
ous, and giving ennlidmce to the woll-disjtos^ed, when iie received 
an order to repair to the municipality for orders. lie went 
thither accordingly, expccling the nipport of Mieli Conf-titntion- 
alists as remained in that magistracy, but he found it entirely in 
jiosscssion of the .lacobin party. Mandat was arrested, and 
ordered a prisoner to the Abbaye. which he never reached, being 
jiistolcd by an assassin at the gate of the lldtel de Ville. llis 
death was an infinite loss to the King's party.* 

A signal advantage had, at the same time, been sulfered to 
escape. Petion, the Brissotin Mayor of Paris, was now observed 
among the national guards. The Iloyalists posse-ssed themselves 
of his pei'son, and brought him to the jialacc, where it was pro- 
posed to debaiu this popular magistmte as an hostage. Upon this, 
llis friends in the A.ssenibly moved that he should be brought to 
the bar, to render an account of the .state of the capital. A 
message was de.spatehcd accordingly requiring hi.s attendance, 
and Louis had the wcahness to permit him to dcjcirt. 

The motions of the assailants were far from being so prompt 
and lively as upon fonner occasions, when no gre-at resistance 
was anticipated. Santen-e, an eminent brewer, who, from his 
great capital, and his affectation of popular zeal, had raised him- 
self to the command of the suburb' forces, was equally inactive in 
mind and body, and by no means fitted for the desperate jiart 
which ho was called on to jday.'-* Westerman, a zealous republi- 
can, and a soldier of skill and courage, came to press Santerro's 
march, informing him, that the Marseillois and Breton Federates 
were in arms in the Place du Carousel, and expected the advance 
of the pikemen from the suburbs of Saint Antoine and St. Jlar- 
fcau. On SantciTc’s hesitating, Westennan placed his sword- 
point at his throat, and the citizen commandant, yielding to the 
nearer terror, put his bands at length in motion. Their numbers 
were immense. But the real strength of the assault was to lie 
on the Federates of Marseilles and Bretagne, and other provinces, 
who had been carefully provided with arms and ammunition. 
They were also secure of the gens-d’armes, or soldiers of police, 
although these were called out and aiTanged on the King’s side. 
The Marseillois and Bretons were placed at the head of the long 
columns of the suburb pikemen, as the edge of an axe is armed 
with steel, while the back is of coarser metal to give weight to the 
blow. The charge of the attack was committed to Westerman. 

In the meantime, the defenders of the palace advised Louis to 
undertake a review of the troops assembled for his defence. His 


’ Micnet, tom. i., p. IflO ; Laorctclle, tom. ix., p. 20!1. 

- “ The muscular expansion of his tall person, the sonorous hoarseness of his 
voice, his rough manners, and li'is easy and vulgar eloquence, made him, of 
course, a hero among the rahhlc. In truth, he had gained a despotic empire 
over the dregs of the Fauxhourgs. He could excite them at will ; but that was 
the extent of his sldll and c.apacity.” — JIontjoik, Hist, dc illuj'ie Antomctic, 
p. £,S.). 
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appearance and mien v ere deeply dejected, and Iio m ore, instead 
of a uniform, a suit of violet, %hieli n the mcmming colour of so 
vereigns llis words were iroken and intemipted, like tlie ac 
cents of a man m despair, and void of the energy suitaMc to the 
occasion " I know not,” he said," what they would have from 
me — I am willing to die with my faithful servants — 'kes, gentle- 
men, we will at length do our best to resist”* It was in vam 
that the Queen laboured to inspire her husband willi a tone more 
resolved — in vain that she even snatdied n pistol from the belt 
of the Comte d Affray, and thrust it into the King’s hand, saying, 
** Nowis the moment to show yourself a* you are”* Indew, Bar 


laid strong possession upon these unworthy and ungenerous re 
presentatives The ministers of the King appeared at the bar, 
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.swimmer who npjmoachcs tlio whirlpool cjmsctl hy Iho piiihiiig of 
a gallant vessel. The me-asarc they proposed had been roian'tofl to 
on the 20th Jnno preceding, ami was then sncce.ssful, cv(>n though 
the deputation consisted of members the most nnfricndly to the 
King. Bnt now, the AssemVdy passed to the order of the day, 
and thci’cby left the fate of the King and capital to chance, or the 
rc-snlt of battle.! 

In the mc.antimc, the palace was comjiletcly invested. Tlio 
bridge adjacent to the Tuilories, called the J’ont lloyale, w.as occu- 
pied by the insnrgcnt.s, and the quai on the opposite side of the 
river w.a-s mounted with c.annon, of which the n.ss,ailnnt.s had 
about fifty pieces, served by the most determined Jacobins; for 
the artillerymen liad, from the beginning, embraced the popidar 
cause with unusual energy. 

At this decisive moment Roedorcr, the procnrenr-gencral syn- 
dic, the depositary and organ of the law, who had already com- 
manded the Swiss and .armed Iloyalist.s not to make any oilensive 
movement, but to defend thcmsclvc.s when attached, l)cgan to 
thinlv, apparently, that hi.s own .safety was coinjnannised, by this 
implied grant of permission to use arms, even in defenci' of the 
King's person. He became urgent with the King to retire from 
the palace, and put himself under the protection of the National 
Assembly. The Queen felt at once all the imbecility and dis- 
honour of throwing themselves as suppliants on the ])rotection of 
a body, which had not shown even a shadow of interest in their 
safety, surrounded as they knew the royal family to be with the 
most inveterate enemies. Ere she consented to such infamy, she 
said, she would willingly be nailed to the walls of the jinlaco.'* 
But the counsel which promised to avert the necessity of blood- 
shed on either part, suited well with the timorous conscience and 
irresolution of Louis. Other measures were hastily proi)osed by 
those who had devoted themselves to secure his safety. There 
was, however, no re.al alternative but to fight at the head of his 
guards, or to submit himself to the ple.asuro of the Assembly, 
and Louis imeferred the Latter.^’ 

" His wife, his sister, and liLs children, accomp.anicd him on this 
' occasion; and the utmost efforts of an escort of three hundred 
Swiss and national grenadiers were scarce able to protect them, 
and a small retinue, consisting of the ministers and a few men of 
rank, the gleanings of the most brilliant court of Christendom, 
who accompanied theii’ master in this last act of humiliation, which 
was, indeed, equal to a voluntary descent from his throne. They 
were, at every moment of their progress, interrupted by tin; 
deadliest threats and imprecations, and the weapons of more than 


1 Prudhomme, tom. iii., p. 198; Mad. Campan, vol. ii., p. 247. 

" “ ‘ Oui,’ disait-clle a SIM. do Briges ct do Saint Priest, ‘ j’aimcrais mieiix 
me faire doner aux murs du chateau que de choisir cet indjgno refuge.’ ” — 
Lacbktelle, tom. ix., ,p. 216. 

3 Lacretclle, tom. ix., p. 219 ; Mad. Campan, vol. ii., p. 247. 
voL. I. ‘ M 
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ready to pensh in support of them. A member of the llountam* 
observed, noth bitter iroiiy,that it was impossible for the Assem- 
bly to deliberate freely m presence of the monarch, and proposed 
he should retreat into ore of the most remote committee rooms — 


heavy discliarge of musketiy and cannon announced that tlie 
King’s retreat had not prevented the bloodshed be so greatly 
feared * 

It must be supposed to base been Louis’s lotention, that his 
^rds and defenders should draw off from the palace, as soon as 
he himself had abandoned it, for to what purpose was it now to 
bo defended, when the rojal family were no longer concerned, 
and at what risk, when the garrison was diminished by three 
hundred of the best of the troops, «elected as the royal escort < 
But no such order of retreat, or of non resistance, had, m fact, 
been issued to the Swiss guards, and the mihtary discipline of 
this fine corps prevented Ibeir retiring from an assigned post with- 
out command Captain Durler is eaid to have asked the Alarechal 
Madly for ordem, and to have received for answer, “ Do not 
suffer jour posts to be forced.” — ” You may rely on it,” rephed 
the intrepid Swiss * 

Aleantime, to give no unnccessarj provocation, as well as on 
account of their diminished ninabei^ the court in front of the 
palace was abandoned, and the guards were ivithdrawn into tlie 
bmlding itse^, their outermost sentmelsbeing placed at the bottom 

1 Msd Campan toI il p 42) bscietene tom iz., p 
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'■-f six' fpli'iKlul a '^>71 < f 1 r.rrfv.<lr li.n! 

oTy'-'’.c<l ^'v<T th<' .Tuiji*, !o j>rx-vc :n r4ii-h 'm- 

tn'-'-iftijs a-i sl)a*. tlsy. 

Tl;f' jnMir,T<^n!“, v.Uh slif ajHl Ur*'!"!) IVili'raii-n nt 

tluirli'-a'l'i.lvitiiv-'.! itii.i ih" r-t'.ri-ynsNl planl' -I 

tlx’ir \\br-rf f-'iiir ».nir.U P»''’ Sli'':!! rxlvantai.'i’, 

nnil rulvanci'il ^xJUurt'.*. tn ilx' tjv-***.'. r,t sin* Sui-i,. 

Tijr'v nlrc-mly i.-\^{<'il Mi«-»'l tint tiny, a 

patrol of Uo\ali‘'l'’', v--,}u'. ttnaMr r<-! ijii.i jIk’ Tu5I>'Hf-«^, 1«'! 
a't< niptr^l (o n.*-'!'! {lx.' iloft nr'', liy tn'.i rnip’.iiij, or at Irrx ! \'a!cl!' 
ill!: and ilif'Mvt'rin;;, tlx- tiif ixlxp'x'l l>y {lix 
TIx'm: incn’p Ix.-ad.'^ y-cn-, r.^ unnl, I onic t'ti piki"« r.Jixin': ilx-ir 
rri!!};". 

They jnx'lx.'d fonvanl. aixl »! i* wtd the Sal--, xv! fm>*. cfFi rid 
dijnif'n.-'tration'; of tnm’. llnl ih- jx ihroiij^i-d onwnnl, 
cr.»n'ikxl on iIk* hrirnradc, and xilim tlx- jt.nrtx-.t ratix* into *.',icli 
cli>^c ccllitlnn, n ftni";;!'' rn-'ti*-?!, n:t<l a fixi*. fin-d. It ii 
<lmil)tfnl ft\>in nlnl jid'- it nuix', nor i>- it of nniclt cAii'xrjuxnrx, 
for. on fncli an t'cm'ion, that l»idy jnvxt K- Ixhl the [\".;rx""''irH, 
who apjinoch th.c jdckc'.'f of the oUx-r, anned aixl prcjiarcil for 
a'^anlt ; and nhhonqh the tin t pmi he firt-d hy tlx»o n jiixx jxx j. 
tioii is tiulnnpcn'd, it is nn h dcfc!i''iv(' than if diecli.nr^'rd in 
n'ply tn a fire fnnn the other f ide. 

Tiiifi unhappy rhot vcxins to h.avo disj'cllnl !•^ome innall clinjice 
of a reconciliation hetween the parties. Hard firing instantly 
commenced from the hV-deratfs and Man-eiHoiH, vhiht the pahcc 
hlarx'd forth fire from every window, and hilliol a grt-al many tif 
the aRsailanls. The Swiss, whose inimtieni were now only about 
Fcvcn luiniln.'d men, detonnined, notwithstanding, ujion a tally, 
which, in the hegimiing, w.as completely mieces.sful. Tliey drove 
the insurgents from the court-vard, hilled many of the Man-eillois 
and Bretons, took some of their guns, and turning them along the 
streets, compelled the assailants to actual flight, so that word was 
carried to the National Asscmhly that tlio Swiss were victorion.s. 
The utmost confusion prevailed there; the deputies nphraided 
each other with their share in bringing nhont the inBurrection ; 
Brissot showed timidity; and scvcnil of the deputies, thinking 
the guards were hastening to massacre them, attempted to oscajie 
hy the windows of the hall.' 

If, indeed, the sally of the Swiss liad hcen supported hy n suf- 
ficient body of faithful c.aYalry, the llcvolution might have been 
tliat day ended.* But the gens'-d’armes, the only horsemen in the 
field, were devoted to the jiopular cause, and the Swiss, too few 
to secure their advantage, were obliged to return to the palace, 
xvhere they were of new invested. 

' tacrctclle, tom. ir., p. 2.11 ; MIgnet tom. i., p. IM; Tillers, tom. li., p. 2(7). 

- " S'ily avait cu trois cents cavaliers fi<161e3 pour marcher h la poursuitc ties 
rebclles, Paris Ctait soumis au roi, ct rAB.scmUlCc tombalt nux jiieds tie son 
captif.” — LAcnETELi.E, tom. is., p. 230. 
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Westcrman posted hw forces and artillery with much intclli 


dispersed, and destroy ed by mnUttudes A better defence against 
suen fearful odds scarce remains on hi»toncal record — a more 

1 „ _ V wl V _ ^ • 


Almost every species of enormity was perpetrated upon that 
occasion excepting pillage, which the populace would not permit, 
even amid e>er> other atrocity’ There exist in the coarsest 


with powder, their liands and weapons streaming with blood, came 


I Lacretellf tom ix ]i 233 lonlongeOD tom ii )> 253. 

^ X. h eto re no pout d re les obecSDca ct atrocea mut lat ons que d mpu 
d (mesfunes firent tub r aui ewdamedea Su sses — LACRErstJ.* tom is 


® Pradhomnie tom i p 
* &iemolrc9 de Barburoux 
quelle fiction atroce tom 


Sft^ buteecLacretelle tom ix p S41 

Jjanecdote^iaisLacretelle estfauste mais 
W p ‘•O. 
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;■! tin- .\“ !*> v.i!»i!t : ••••t .-.•.I < r 'wi- : -I 

hr.rl 1 tln'tn- i lv* ■. Tin ;r < j^r 1 . r'. In 

•'fltir! of jinir, t<i ttin!;*- 'hi • hi-’ t'.jn- of t!’.'- , 

.•ur! ■’('i'lnro !.'!■' (loj-.ii'ic- lio’.:.-iC' f"” t};*’ ’.nfr; !-. foiir 

irs Uii* finnliiio- <.f tlo ir r-, > ’noli mi r.ir.M only 

liTiVi; niMilirii;.! Mo nl-to-.!. vJiii-!i umiM li'^vo l»-o;i 

n'critii"! (lor.li'.lf- > !o slio Kli)::’'- iwt'.'A.' vy, 'J'lto Kin^ 
tlioM {/) til' ir nnjf’. flv orii'-r uliii"(i It" i- :n-<I 

to :i:jy jnilit.nry foro". Ho v.;oi <iln‘yr(l ; htti, t;-. ihi y vi'n- iii'-.'.;vjitly 
nUadiOtl liy tlio itinir^oiiti;, fow <•• ^iMs^htor, Mi'i t 

jiroforvc-d I'lit a liattilful. .-"voit Jitmih-od ami fifty foil iti 

dm tloi';::oo, ttnd afior tho t tonn <>{ ilio Tiiilorio -'. dotno fotv woro 

Kivc'l liy tint "oncrotm rxcniom- of hnlivMtial iloimlit otliori 

v.-cro ^oiii to jirmon, M'lioroa Moody oml awaited them — the CTcater 
jiartwcro hittchoiTil hy the rahM". fo f'ton a*; they faw them with- 
mit anne Till? moh tmtiijht for them the wh'da iii'tht, tttitl ime;- 
many itnriers (if jirivato familie-t, who, at Pari'i, ant ociie- 
rally tttmied .Swice, thoii^yh often native^; of other eotmtnet!. 

Tile royr.l family were at length jiennitteil to .‘•peml the iiiylil, 
which, it may he jire-mnccl, wai : leoide--'!, in liie cells of the 
neighbonrintj convenl of the I'etilllan ;." 


■ Miaii.t, loin, i., ji- tH-'i: Tliicri. loTii. I , i>. I'M ; I.acrclclli-. tom. i’... ji. cl-'.. 

- “ I'ortiftccn lionrs tlieroyal family v, ere iiiinl np in tin; ‘liort-lintnt wriirr't 
box. At Icnatli, nl one in tlie morninj!. Ihev were tram fi rri il to tlte I 'eiiillaii-. 
When left alone, laniis jirnetrateil lliIn^••lf in omyer. • Tliy triali'. O (loil! nre 
tircnilfnl ; civc m coiirase to Itear litem. ^Ye lib tliee in onr niiiiellnio-, :is v. u 
lUil in the day of prosperitv: receive into tliy mercy nil tlKite v.lio Iiave died 
li;:litinR in on’r defence.' haeiiKrr.i.t.:;, tom. ix., p'. S.’at. 

“ The roy.al family remained three dayn at the IVmll.iiiit. They occupied 
a "imall r.iiitc of apar’tracntii, cnn^ii-tint; or’fmir cell<->. In the find v,erc the kcii- 
tlemcn tvlio had accompanied the Kiiie. In the "-ceond we fonnd the IviitR; he 
•was ItavinR his hair dreised ; he look two locks of it, and (tave one to my sister 
and one to me. In tlie third was the Queen, in bed, and in tin indeserlhalde 
state of afiliction. We found her ntteridod only by a imllcy Woman, who tip- 
iicared tolerahly civil ; she waited upon the Queen, who, its yet, had none ot 
tier own people ahoiit her. 1 asked her .Majesty what the amhas-adors from 
foreign powers had done under o.xistintr circiimstiiiiees? .Site told me that thev 
could do nothing, but that the lady of ihc liiislisti ambahsador h.ad just (jiveti 
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TIius ended, for tlio period of twenty years and upwards, the 
reign of the Bourbons over their ancient realm of Franco 


CHAPTER X 


dunng and afier these Erents — Jfetiete ^ »t* Cau«» 

Tns success of the 10th of August had sufficiently estahhshed 
the democratic maxim, that the wdl of the people, expressed hy 
their insurrections, was the supreme law , the orators of the clubs 
Its interpreters , and the pikes of the suburbs its executive pow er 
The lives of individuals and their fortunes were, from that tune, 
only to be regarded as leases at will, subject to be revoked so 
soon as an artful, envious, or grasping demagogue should be able 
to tun against the lawful owners the readily excited suspicions 
of a giddy multitude, whom liabit and impunity had rendered 
ferocious. The system established on these ^nneiplcs, and termed 


La Fay ette, whose headquarters was at this juncture at Sedan, 
in vam endeavoured to animate his soldiers against this new spe- 
cies of despotism The Jacobins had their fnends and represen 


Wtt ti{ V^e'pvw&tetntemtabetnoVia tier weWare tij sendiog her linen 

forbereon —Mad Cahfar toI u p *’S<l 

At Ihii (ngjxtfol Di»ei*4 La>b Snthiwland. UieijAAA e-nji 

Cotint(9* of Sutherland ] then English aaiba»gdrcss at Pans showed the 
iD*^ devoted attentions to the rojal fsoiilr —1 ad de bTAEL, tom ii , 
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S.i'avc*: 1*1 'i rv tn;* *'-f hi- K-xjJ.ili 'iii. Hr isirs'ii* .iti I’JTi'r!, 

ho«rvt'f, At'.'l fj li'I'l n»' frirr-J i.'s ihc j'* r* '!!** «if <!(•• 

jm:**-:, fr;i! f<» liinj a**- »>'!n!5ii* 'iut:i r:> liv A’-caiMr, ;<i cunij-rl 
t<i ar.*1 j ri'j* .'**<1 '.r n-'-nr Siirm n-t 

fur 5ht* Kiii^V {'i iiral <4 lii*< in, a j;i ni ral 

('lYiciTS, til'* inin’T'iil mi!!';!"*-! inlc-t**, iiitiiii'.: I<> 

Mij’-jv.rl him. Ihimintrit r, h*>‘.i<-v. r, ihc |.i r*. aat i ii'-my *4 I-n 
P.^ycSto, nsul amhili'iii*. i f I-. ;!*.-; h;*. iiu-i'c- -..r in !!;<* Hijin im* 
r,imtnnn<l, thnh i-n .'-'i'f slii* .\''‘‘ml'5y ti; tli*' ''-j .ir.i!** 

army which he CMinmamh'*!. HI*'- « v-Miij*!*' iln-ic im-r Imrliur, 
whn al‘.fi cflimuamh-il aa ituh j- iul< nt iranut'r, ami ivh*« at 
fit>‘ frcmi'd lii'-jvwi^l til jain v>i5h l.a I'.ayi '.;i*.’ 

Th.nt unforSiinn;*! mti*. at h ti;;th t' f! m*.* hy 

any riin*-iilcrahl*' jv>r; i-vcn r.f his mvi) anny; jn that nith tlnas* 
fricniH, mIk'H* nnmi-*i wi-p. well hmmn in tin- Iti'Vnhitirn,' h*- ".a“. 
fain to atti'tnj*! .".n <-‘-caj'.<> from rraiir**, a!)*!, in rrf'vjiift a f art cf 
tho rncniy’s frontier, tlicy wc-rc maitc jiri-oncm hy a harty of 
I’ni'-'-iasm. 

rnpitivo-i fivni thrir invji ramp for th.!' ».al.** of r.'iy.ahy, tln-y 
nn;:ht luiv<; i-xi'crtcd n fiipc in that of th*- .alii* d hin;;**, who Mt*r>* 
in nnn« for tin- vntm* id-jcct ; htit.with a litth-m-s ol i.pirit i^hich 
nnj:im-d no p<K«l for their rat!**-*, tin* allif* ih tcnnini-d that thi-.*-** 
unfortmwti* pcntl'-mcn ^hot^ld he ronsjoni'd as i i.atc pri*-on(-ni to 
<Hfren.'nt fortrt-stes, Tlim conduct on th** part of the inonarclni, 
however irrit.atesl they ini,uht he hy tin* ria-ollection of !onie part 
of La I'nyettcV conduct in the outlet of the Revolution, was 
neither to he vindicated hy nionilily, the haw of nation“, nor the 
rules of Found jKiliey. A\‘e are no apjirovers of the democratic 
Fpecitrs of monarchy which l..;i I'nyette endeavoured to OFt.ahlihli, 
and cannot hut he of ojiinion, that if he had acted tijion hi*i victory 
in tho Champ do Mars, he might have Flint nji the .laeohin Cluh, 
and faved hi.s oini power and popularity from being juggled out 
of his hands hy thoFo Fangniuary charlataii'i. Ihit errors of judg- 
ment must he pardoned to men jdaced atnidst unheard-of diilicul- 
tics; and La l ayette's conduct on his visit to Paris, horc testi- 
mony to his real willingness to save tho King and preserve tho 
monarchy. But even if he had heon amcmihle for a crime against 
his own country, we Imnw not what right Austria or Prussia had 
to take cognizance of it. To them he ivas a mere prisoner of 
war, and nothing farther. Lastly, it is very .''oldoin tliat a petty 
and vindictive line of policy can consist with tho real interest 
either of great princes or of private individuals. In the jirc- 
sent case, the an-cst of La Fayette was peculiarly tlie contrary. 
It afforded a plain proof to Franco and to all Eurojio, that the 
allied monarchs were determined to regard as enemies all who 
liad, in any manner, or to any extent, favoured tho Hevolution, 


I I.acrctellc, tom. ix., p. sriS: Misnet, tom. i., p. 197. 

- tJnrsau do Pucy, Lntour MiuiliourK. and Alexander Lainclli. Tlicir in- 
tention was to proceed to tlic United States of America- 
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being indeed the whole people of France, excepting the emi 
grants now in arms Tlie effect must nccessanly liaro been, to 
compel every Frenchman, who was desirous of enjoying more 


they have jointly run down, tlie Girondists and Jacobins sus- 
pended their dissensions , but when the Constitutional party had 
ceased to show all signs of existence, their brawl soon recom- 
menced and the Girondists iiarly discovered, that m the alhes 
whom they had called o 
royaltj , they had alread 
fenor to them m epccul 
which was to away the 
degree the practical ene ^ 

plished, w ere in complete possession of the community (or magis- 
tracy) of Pans, and raaintamed despotic authonty over all the 
hanas of the metropolis Tliree men of terror, whose names will 
long remain, we trust, unmatched m history by those of any smii 
lar miscreants, liad now the unnvaUed leading of the Jacobins, 
and were called the Tnumvirate 
Danton deserves to be named first, as uneqnalled by hts col 
leases in talent and audacity He was a man of gigantic size, 
and possessed a voice of thunder His countenance was that of 
an Ogre on the shoulders of a Hercules ' He was as fond of the 
of pleasures of vice as of the practice of cruelty, and it was 
said there were times when he became humanized amidst his 
debauchery, lauglied at the terror which his furious declamations 
excited, and might be approached wiUi safety, like the Maelstrom 
at the turn of tide Ilia profnsion was indulged to an extent 
hazardous to lus popularity, for the populace are jealous of a 
lavish expenditure, as raising their fevourites too much above 
their own degree, and tho diarge of peculation finds always 


1 


1 


I 


I 


the Incorruptible, wth which he was honoured by his partisans 

‘ I never saw any countenance tliat so Mron*'l; expressed the nolenoe of 
hnital pnssons and the most aston bna audac ty I alf d scu sedby a jov al 
a r an affectation of frankness and a sort of aimpUcity ilar Solano 
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1I<' r.j j" i*-, > t.'-.li f .t. in;: n <!' • (' »>f 

In j* -.rti'v, r»-r'-!n<'nii'ir '‘f j.'-j'it!’ .-.tnl n <• -!■! < vn;;- 

ijrn'.n-fi ! •.n*.’.!! i.f i-r.'.n'ry, rin {.n-nrn t.‘‘ ih" };'.i ;f 

^il^! 1 in' »•-< »v {<> Jnti.j.insU'. i! 

NMiJl'l' rrtil, t *»c n ■‘'■I'lir:!';; nm! l-iiiim; U.r Si Vi ';:!,!’;!- 

nry rnn.Mn'n ''Ik i'.M th- V r.r. l ''if;; 

«-;i j!:<- •nrSTf-. n r.'.l U ■••‘i ! i f r!.-,!!.', - •'> 

ji'.iMic iin!);’.!.';!' n ; In.' Ui’!-'?.;. r;'.- t-i ji’.jj-.'in.shi'nttr.i!'- 

,if (hn ■'•'ilir-ir, ^!ul In' l..nv S-t 1 !;•,<!«, In. nnr 'Uj'.r.n- 

ilntii;;: iti'- ry !-i ilinir nml n-.nln i.f n '.nn.ilin::. 

.-.inl l.y nr'.ii nf nwuiiir.: .'•f.'l liji-n’i'-y. v. ' (icli itn'm v, i:Ii 
l!u' inuhi’.n'ln j)in:i tlm v.i.n.*.'- i>f *•! 'jt;, "r {!in .nr,;i!ini n'" nf 
ni-jlf.',!). T!in !.» sin if r.'i, '..lii 111- 

I'.u! hi- .1;“ ' ;r”!!'lii •• t f *• I’.-invr.- 1*. nj-!.- 7 r. iij.!.- \< ri;!i-i!\ i" 
lir.-^'.nr.i'il l'i I'N' C!'.:'- iir.n V, •• cnin<- 1"< c-"n'.;i)i-n’li <1 Sy • tu-h lu nii -I 
jihr.'S'-'--, <!i \i'. <5 l.y ;l:n v.nr ? < f im n f.-s- jhi- rtni! 

Ill'--', iniintnan i.f jn.irjn-- . 

Van'ij yv-.-i's Ivnl.i-- j<iifTvV nilin? j-a'^ii-ti. nnil hi-- ••-.nii- 

ti nar.C'- wn; :hi- inia;;i'- «\ hi-, nsinsl. hi- vin.- vain f-vm of hi" jn r- 
Minal njijw-anunv, a’.'.il tun i-r r.i!>'j’;i'i! thi- •■vti-rual hahifu f Ji .‘■^ntui 
(iiilvifi'. Atsttiii;:''-'. lii‘. fi-ll'iw- .Jai'.ihii!'-, lu' v..t' iii’.'.;i);;:iii'-)ii-<! hv 
the iiici'ty twth v.li-i-h lii--. luiir u.t. firn!))t:i-(l .and j-A’-diTcd ; :i!ul 
t!)‘* in-:it!U‘-'‘- Ilf hi‘i di-.-'--. tva-; rari fully atsi-ndi-d !■), m> tn. ti> t-uiin* 
ti-rhalancf’. if jKo-Ihln, tlm viilcarity tif his jicta...!!. His .aji.nr!- 
tni'n!«. shfni"h unall. \m !t cli-;:'.!!!!, and vanity h.ad filled them 
with rej't'(”-ent:iti(ins e.f the neinijiatit. lhthes]>ii-n‘e’j! (lietiifn at 
h.-nnth hnii" in one jdaei-, his ininiatitn.- in .another, his hin t in-en- 
]ii(.-d a tiiciie, and on the t.-ihle wen- di-]t'...i-<l a few medallion--, 
cxhihitin" liis Iie.ad in jirofik-.* The vanity wliieh all flii-i indi- 
eatcal wa« of the- coldest tmd tno'-f n-llish charTU-ter, heing Miehas 
cotn-iders ni-ttlect a-; instth, and n-ei-jves Ijom.agi: inen-ly a-- a Iri- 
hiite ; Fo that, while j-.t-aiFe is rei-eivi-d without gratitndi-, it is 
withheld .at the i-i-k of mortal haie. Si-lf-Iove of ihi-i dangerons 
oharacter is closely allied nith envy, and Kohesp-erre w.as one of 
the most envious and vindictive im-n that ever lived, lie never 
was known to pardon any ojijiosition, afinint, or even rivalry ; 
and to he marked in his taldets on stieh an aceonnt was a sure, 
though perhaps not an immediate, sentence of death. Dantmi 
was a hero, comjiared with this cold, calenlnling, creeping mis- 
creant; for his passions, though cxaggeftited, had at least some 
toncli of Immanity, and Iiis hriilal ferocity was snpporicd by 
brutal courage. liobesinerro wtis a coward, who signed death- 
warrants witli a hand that shook, though his heart was relentless. 
He possessed no passions on which to charge his crimes; they 
were perpetrated in cold blood, and upon imitiirc deliberation.^ 

I “ II nv.-iit one mnm’ere ilo proiionccr jmxtvrc jicup’e t-t j.aifU irrltieiix, 
qui ne iiianqua jamais sun tfl'c-t sur de feroces speclateurfl."— tACiir-Tin-i.r, 
tom. ix., p. 15. 

- Momoires lic IJ.arliaroiix, p. 03. 

3 “ I once conversed with Hobespierre at my fatlier'a liousc, in 170. His 
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Marat, the third of this mfcnial tnuim irate, had attracted the 
attention of the loner orders, by the violence of Ins Bcntimcnts 
in the journal wl ich he conducted from the commencement of 
the Kcvolution, upon such principles that it took the lead in for 
warding its successive changes Ills political exliortations began 
and ended like the liowl of a blood hound for murder, or, if a 
wolf could have written a journal, the gaunt and famished wretch 
could not have ravened more eagerly for slaughter It was blood 
which was hlarat e constant demand, not in drops from the breast 
of an individual, not in puny streams from the slaughter of fami 
lies but blood in the profusion of an ocean IIis usual calculation 
of the heads whicli 1 e demanded amounted to two bundled and 
sixty thousand , and though he sometimes raised it as high as 
three hundred thousand, it never fell beneath the smaller num 
her ' It may bo hoped, and, for the honour of human nature, 
we are inclined to bebeve, there was a touch of insanity in this 
unnatural strain of ferocity , and the wild and stjualid features of 
the wretch appear to liave mtimated a degree of alienation of 
mind hlarat was, hke Itobospieire, a coward Repeatedly 
denounced in the Assembly, he skulked mstead of defending him 
self, and lay concealed in some obscure garret or cellar, among 
hia cut thrwts, until a storm appeared, when, like a bird of ill 
omen. Ins death screech was again hear^ Such was the strange 
and fatal triumvirate, in wluch die same degree of cannibal 
cruelty existed under different aspects Danton murdered to 
glut hiB rage , Robespierre, to avenge bis injured vanity, or to 
remove a mal whom he envied, Marat, from the same instine 
tive love of blood, which induces a wolf to contmue his ravage 
of the flocks long after his hunger is appeased * 

These three men were in complete possession of the Commu 
Eity of Pans, which was filled with their adherents exclusively. 


Mayor of Pans , but, being considered as a follower of Roland 


arose almost solely out of the etmuty entertained agamst him by 
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tlic cmu't, and his having braved on one or two occasions the 
King’s personal displeasure, particularly on the 20lh of Juno. 
This merit was now forgotten, and Potion was fast sinking into 
his natural nullity. Nothing could be more jiitiful than the 
appearance of this magistrate, whose name had been so lately 
the theme of every tongue in Paris, when brought to the bar of 
the Assembly, pale and hesitating, to bad;, by his a])]icarancc 
among his terrible revolntionai'y associates, petitions for mea- 
sures, as distasteful to himself as to his friends of the Gironde 
party, who had apparently no power to deliver him from his state 
of humiliating restraint.' 

The demands of the Community of Paris, now the Sanhedrim 
of the Jacobins, were of course for blood and vengeance, and re- 
volutionary tribunals to make short and 511017 ) c.vcciifion upon 
constitutionalist and royalist, soldier and priest — upon all who 
acted on the principle, that the King had some riglit to defend 
his person and residence against a furious mob, armed with mus- 
kets and cannon — and upon all who could, by any possible impli- 
cation, be charged with having approved such doctrines as leaned 
towards monarchy, at any time during all the changes of this 
changeful-featured Revolution. 

A Revolutionary Tribunal was appointed accordingly ; but the 
Girondists, to impose some check on its measures, rendered the 
judgment of a jury necessary for condemnation — an encumbrance 
which seemed to the Jacobins a needless and uncivic restriction 
of the rights of the people. RobcspiciTC was to liavo been ap- 
pointed president of this tribunal, but ho declined the office, on 
account of his i)hilanthropic principles 1^ Meantime, the sharp- 
ness of its proceedings was sufficiently assured by the nomination 
of Danton to the office of minister of justice, which had fallen to 
liis lot as a Jacobin, while Roland, Servan, and Clariere, alike 
fearing and detesting their dreadful colleague, assumed, with 
Mongo and Lebrun, the other offices, in what was now called a 
Provisionary Executive. These last five ministers were Giron- 
dists. 

It was not the serious intention of the Assembly to replace 
Louis in a palace, or to suffer him to retain the smallest por- 
tion of personal freedom or political influence. It had, indeed, 
been decreed on the night of the 10th of August, that he should 
inhabit the Luxembourg palace, but, on the Pith, his residence 
was transferred, with that of the royal family, to an ancient for- 
tress called the Temple, from the Knights Templars, to whom 
it once belonged.® There was in front a house, with some more 
modern apartments, but the dwelling of Louis was the donjon or 

1 Lacretelle, tom. ix., pp. 2S2, 316. 

2 “Un emploi ni rigoureux r^pugnerait trop a mes principcs philanthro- 
piques.” — IiACnETELLE, tom. ix., p. 274. 

3 “ The carriage which conveyed the royal family to the Temple, was stop- 
ped on the Place Vendome, in order that the King might see the fragments 
of the statue of Louis the Great.” — Lachetislle, tom. ix., p. 2G2. 
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ancient I'Cep, iteelf a hnse sqoaro tower of ffreat antiquitv, con 
sistmg of four stones ^ch stoiy contained two or three rooms 
or closets , but these apartments were unfurnished, and offered no 
convenience for the accommodation of an ordinary family, much 
less to pnsoners of sucli distinction The royal family were 
guarded with a strictness, of which every day increased the 
rigour 

In the meanwhile, the revolutionary tribunal was proceeding 
against the friends and partisans of the deposed monarch with 
no lack, one would have thought of 2eal or animosity De la 


under Danton, baulked of his prey, or but half-supphed with 
victims might, he compared to the spectre huntsman of Boccac 
CIO, — 

Stem look i tbf fien^ as fnistisU of hu w 1] 

Not half sufficed, and tneedy jet to k 11 

But be had already devised within his soul, and agitated aniong«t 
his compeers, a scheme of vengeance so dark and dreadful, as 
never ruffian before or since had head to contrive, or nerve to 
execute It was a measure of extermination which the Jaco 
* ’ 1 

Y 


lelt in tlieir power, to prevent acts of cruelty incompatible with 
the principles of most or all of their number Lastly, the Jaco 
bin chiefs were aware, that ere they could prepare the public 
m nd to endure the massacres which they meditated it was ne 
cessary they should wait for one of those critical moments of gene 
ral alarm, in which fear makes the multitude cruel and when 
the agitations of rage and terror combine to unsettle men s tea 
son, and drowTi at once their humanity and their understanding 
To collect prisoners m any numbers was an easy matter, when 
the ~ — 

die 

suf u, t.ii'uiiu loi bbiiumg 1 uu lo jribun ror tiie purpo e 
of makmg such arrests upon enspicion, the Commune of Pins 
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openly took upon thonisolvcs the office of grouting wan’OUts for 
imprisoning inclividnals in great mimbci's, and at length pro- 
ceeded so far in their violent and arbitrary conduct, as to ex- 
cite the jealousy of ’the Legislative Body. 

This Assembly of National Representatives seemed to have 
been stunned by the events of the 10th of August. Two-thirds 
of the deputies had a few days before cxcnlj):ited La Fayette 
for the zeal with which ho impeached the unsuccessful attempt 
of the ‘20th of June, designed to accomplish the same purpose 
which had been eflcctcd on this last dread epoch of the Revolu- 
tion. The same number, we must suppose, were inimical to the 
revolution achieved by the taking of the Tuileries, and the de- 
thronement of the monarch, whom it had been La l^iyotte’s ob- 
ject to protect and defend, in dignity and jicrson. But there w.as 
no energy left in that portion of the Assembly, though by far the 
largest, and the wisest. Their benches were left deserted, nor 
did any voice arise, either to sustain their own dignity, or, ns a 
Last resource, to adrise a union with the Girondists, now the lead- 
ing force in the Representative Body, for the pur])oso of putting 
a period to the rule of revolutionary terror over that of civil or- 
der. The Girondists themselves proposed no decisive measures, 
and indeed appear to have been the most helpless party, (though 
possessing in their I’anks vci’y considerable talent,) that over at- 
tempted to act a great part in the con%ailsions of a skate. They 
seem to have expected, that, so soon as they had accomplished 
the overthrow of the throne, their own supremacy should have 
been established in its room. They became, thci’eforc, liable to 
the disappointment of a child, who, having built his house of 
boughs after his own fashion, is astonished to find those bigger 
and stronger than himself throw its materials out of theii- way, 
instead of attempting, according to his e.xpectations, to creep into 
it for the purpose of shelter. 

Late and timidly, they at length began to remonstrate against 
the usurped power of the Commune of Paris, who paid them as 
little regard, as they were themselves doing to the constituted 
authorities of the executive power. 

The complaints which were laid before them of the violent en- 
croachments made on the liberty of the people at large, the Gi- 
rondists liad hitherto answered by timid exhortations to the Com- 
mune to be cautious in their proceedings. But, on the 29^1 of 
August, they were startled out of their weak inaction, by an as- 
sumption of open force, and open villany, on the part of those for- 
midable rivals, under which it was impossible to remain silent.* 
On the night previous, the Commmie, proceeding to act upon 

■ “Nuit de terreur! prelude affreux do plusieurs jours de sang! nuit oil 
une capitale perdue dans la mollesse, infeetde des maxiinos de I’dgo’isme philo- 
sopliique, expia le sort honteux de s’Stre laissd asservir par tout ce que sa 
population oti'rait de plus abjfect et de plus criminel!” — Lacretei-le, torn, 
ix., p. 288. 
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their own Solo nuthorit}’, had sent their satellites^ consuting of the 
municipal officers who were exclusively attached to them, (who 
wero selected from the most determined Jacobins, and had been 
augmented to an extraordinary number,) to seize arms of every 
description, and to arrest Eu.<^ictous persons in every comer of 
Pans. Hundreds and thousands of mdividuals had been, nnder 
these usurped powers, committed to the vanous prisons of the 
city, which were now filled, even to choking, with all persons of 
every sex and age, agamstwhom pohtical hatred could allege sus- 
picion, or private hatred revive an old quarrel, or love of plunder 
awake a thirst for confiscation 


ertion They summoned the Mimicipahty to their bar They 
came, not to deprecate the displeasure of the Assembly, not to 
submit themselves to its mercy, — they came to tnumph , and 
brought the speechless and trembling Potion lu their tram, as 
their captive, rather than their mayor Talhen explained the de 
fence of the Commune, which amounted to this *‘Tbe provi- 
eiooal representatives of the city of Paris,” he said, been 
calumniated , they appeared, to justify what thej had done, not as 
accused persons, but as triumphing in having discharged their 
duty The Sovereign People,” he said, “ bad comnutted to them 
full powers, eaymg, Go forth, save the country m our name-^ 
whatever you do we will nitify” This language was, in effect, 
that of defiance, and it was supported by the shouts and howls 
of assembled multitudes, armed as for the attack on the Tuile 


die I”* 

The satellites of the same party, m the tribunes or galleries, 
joined in the ay, with mvecUves on those members of the As- 

<,<....1.1 _t. j _ ,, le, to 

The 

with 

A w 1. V ^ 


Lacretelle, tom u., p. S96 
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thp Av-'-onilily v-rtv r<nii{>!('{<’ly nnil iiiti'mi* 

itnii'd. It ri'mniiuHl !>t nvail thr’in- <‘lvr‘i nf tond' 
wliicli niisrltt rxcltf:' thf jH'oj'Jd of J'aris ii> tli'-sr pn ■< !!! 

to I'nriicii'ntc iti, or l<» rii'inri* rnni‘->s, nt dliif’li, in calm 
moment.*-, tin* nnlc-'t twmlil jirol’nMy htiv** rSiiuMcroil. The Mnti* 
Ilf nfiairs on the frontier nided th<'in "ith .■tich nn ii}>p.>r!«nity — 
(juifA them, oe Kny, Verann* cv»-rv rt*’ji of j're]»amti(in Vefore- 
Iiand, tihinyf tliat the liomirn ncteA on the I'nl Scjitctiiher were 
premeditated; nay, the very tn-nehe*. de.-tined to inhume him* 
(IretiM and thint'^ands td priM>nen-', yet alive, tmtried and tin* 
doomed, were already excavated. 

A lenijiorary .iiieee--*. of the allied nmnareh** fell nj^in the mine 
already prejiarcd, and jjavo firi' to it, a*« li;;htninj.' Jni.i:h! have 
fired a jniwder inn^ar.ine. l/:>n;;wy, titen.ay, and Verdun, ivere 
nnnonneed to have fallen into the hamh of the Kint; of rne-da. 
Tlie fir^t and last wore harrier fnrire,"-es of reputed !-tren;;th, and 
con.sidernhle resistance had hecn e.\j»eet< il. The ardent and 
military .‘-pint of the I-'rc-neh was awakem-d in the n'-olute, upon 
Icaniine that their frtmtii-r w'as tluui invaded ; fear and dtieoin- 
fiture tool: jvoF.'^essiou of others, who thotiylif they already heard 
the allied tnmipeLs at the pites of l’nri.“. lletween the e:if;er lie- 
sire of Fomc to inarch a;:ain'-t the army of tlie invailer:", and the 
terror and diKmay of others, there arose a climax of excitatitm 
and alarm, favouraldc to the execution of every desjverate design ; 
a.s nifiianij ply their trade best, and witli least chance of interrnp- 
tion, in the midst of an earthqimkc or a conflagration. 

On the fld Septeinher, the Coniimmo ol I’iiris aunonliccd tlio 
fall of Longwy, and the ajiproaching fate of Verdun, and, a-s if it 
had been the only constituted autliority in the country, com- 
manded the most Kummary inca.sures for the general defence. All 
citizen.s were ordered to keep themselves in readiness to march 
on an instant’s warning. All arms were to he given up to the 
Commune, save those in the hands of active citizens, nnned for 
the public protection. Suspected persons were (o ho disanned, 
and otiier measures were announced, all of which wore cakulatcd 
to call men’s attention to the safety of themselves and their fa- 
milies, and to destroy the interest which at ordinary times the 
public would have taken in the fate of others.* 

Tiic awful voice of Danton astounded the Assembly with simi- 
lar information, liardly deigning to ask tlicir apjirobation of tbc 
measures which the Commune of Paris had adopted on their own 
solo authority. “ You will presently hear,” he said, “ the alarm- 
guns — falsely so called — for they arc the signal of a charge. 
Courage — courage — and once again courage, is all that is neces- 
sary to conquer our enemies.” These words, pronounced with tlie 
accent and attitude of an exterminating spirit, appalled and stu- 
pified the Assembly. Wo find nothing that indicated in them 


1 Lacrctcllc, tom. ix, p. 290. 
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cither interest in the imminent danger of tlic public from mth 
out, or in the usurpation from mthm Thev appeareil jnraljscd 
with terror' 

The armcil bands of Pans marched m different quarters, to 
seize arms and liorses, to di5co\er and denounce suspected per* 
eons; the joutli fit for arms were every where mustered, and 
amid shouts, remonstrances, and debates, the general attention u as 
BO engaged, each individual with liw own affairs, m hia own quar 
ter, that, without interference of my Lind, whether from legal 
authonty, or general aympatliy, a universal massacre of the nu- 


ot an armed force of any kind to oppose such outiuges ; and of 
the epidemic panic wlucli renders multitudes powerless and pas 
sne as infants Should these causes not appear to him suffi- 
cient, he must be contented to wonder at the facts we aro to re 
late, as at one of those dreadful prodigies b> which Providence 
coniounda our reason, and shows what human nature can be 
brought to, when the restraints of morality and religion are cast 
aside 

The number of Individuals accumulated in the various prisons 
of Pans, had increased by the arrests and domiciLary visits sub 
sequent to the lOtU of August, to about eight thousand persons 
It was the object of this mfemal scheme to destroy the greater 


tionary tribunal was formed from among the armed ruffians them 
selves, who exammed the registers of the prisons, and summoned 
the captives individually to undergo the form of a tnah If the 
judges, as was almost ^ways the case, declared for death, their 
doom, to prevent the efforts of men mv despair, was expressed in 
the words, “ Give the prisoners freedom ”* The victim was then 
thrust out into the street, or yard; he was despatched by men 
and women, who, with sleeves tneked up, arms dyed elbow deep 
m blood, lunds holdmg axes, pikes, and sabres, were executioners 

* llignet, tom i , }< 201 , Thien tom n , p 61 , Lscrctelle tom ix , p SOS 

* Lacrettlle tom ix p 314 
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of the sentence ; and, hy the manner in which they did their 
office on the living, and mangled the bodies of the dead, showed 
that they occnpied their post as much from pleasure as from love 
of hii’e. They often exchanged places ; the judges going out to 
take the executioners’ duty, the executioners, with their reeking 
hands, sitting as judges in their timn. Maillard, a ruffian alleged 
to have distinguished himself at the siege of the Bastile, hut better 
known by his exploits upon the march to Versailles,' presided 
during these brief and sanguinary investigations. His com- 
panions on the bench were persons of the same stamp. Y et there 
were occasions when they showed some transient gleams of hu- 
manity, and it is not unimportant to remark, that boldness had 
more influence on them than any appeal to mercy or compassion. 
An avowed Royalist was occasionally dismissed iminjured, while 
the Constitutionalists were sure to be massacred. Another trait 
of a singular nature is, that two of the ruffians who were ap- 
pointed to guard one of these intended victims home in safety, as 
a man acquitted, insisted upon seeing his meeting with his fa- 
mil.v, seemed to share in the transports of the moment, and on 
taking leave, shook the hand of their late prisoner, while their 
own were clotted with tlie gore of his friends, and had been just 
raised to shed his own. Few, indeed, and brief, were these symp- 
toms of relenting. In general, the doom of the prisoner was 
death, and that doom was instantly accomplished. 

In the meanwhile, the captives were penned up in their dun- 
geons like cattle in a shambles, and in many instances might, 
from windows which looked outwards, mark the fate of their com- 
rades, hear their cries, and behold their struggles, and learn 
from the horrible scene, how they might best meet their own ap- 
proaching fate. They observed, according to Saint Heard, who, 
in his well-named “ Agony of Thirty-Six Hours,” has given the 
account of this fearful scene, that those who intercepted the blows 
of the executioners, by holding up them hands, suffered protracted 
torment, w'hile those who offered no show of struggle were more 
easily despatched ; and they encouraged each other to submit to 
their fate, in the manner least likely to prolong their sufferings.^ 

Many ladies, especially those belonging to the court, were thus 
murdered. The Princess de Lamballe, whose only crime seems 
to have been her friendship for Marie Antoinette, was literally 
hewn to pieces, and her head, and that of others, paraded on pikes 
through the metropolis. It was canned to the Temple on that 
accursed weapon, the features yet beautiful in death, and the 
long fair curls of the hair floating around the spear. The mur- 
derers insisted that the King and Queen should be compelled to 
come to the window to view this dreadful trophy. The municipal 
officers who were upon duty over the royal prisoners, had diffi- 

• See ante, p. 92. 

2 Jlon Agoiiie de Trentc-six Heures, p. 30. 
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structions where and when they should be respected ' 

The Clergy, who had deelmcd tho Constitutional oath from 


undergo the evil hour, witli as much calmness as it they tticra- 
sch es had not been to share its bitterness. As Protestants, w e 
cannot abstractedly approve of the doctrines which render the 
estabh«ihed clergy of one country dependent upon a sovereign 
pontiff, tho prince of an alien state but these priests did not 
make the laws for w Inch they suffered , they only obeyed them , 
and as men and Christians we must regard them as tna^yrs, who 
preferred death to what they considered as apostasy * 

In the bnef mtervals of this dreadful butcheiy, which lasted 
for four days, the lodges and executioners ate, drank, and slept , 
and awoke from slumber, or rose from their meal, with fresh 
appetite for murder There were places arranged for the male 
and for the female murderers, for tho w ork had been meomplete 
without the mtervention of the latter Prison after prison was 
invested, entered, and under the same form of proceeding, made 
the scene of the same inhuman butchery The Jacobins bad 
reckoned on making the massacre universal over France But 
the example was not generally followed It required, as in the 
case of Saint Bartholomew, the only massacre which can be com 
pared to tins m atrocity, the excitation of a large capital, in a 
violent crisis, to render such horrora possible 
The Commune of Fans were not in fault for this. They did 
all they could to extend tho sphere of murder Their warrant 


‘ Tfiivrs tom 1 1 p 8 CaeretcUe tom ix., p 323 
*Th«T» tom il 1 M 

3 Tlten tom in. p 127, LacretcUe tom lx p MS. 
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hy order of tlic Commune.' It wTis cUlicr from a desire to con- 
tinue a.s long as po.ssible a labour .so well iTcjuitcd, or becau.se 
these beings had acfiuircd .an insatiable lust of murder, that, when 
the jails were emptied of state crimiu.als, the a.swissins attached 
the Bicetre, a prison where ordinary delinquents were confined. 
These unhappy wretches offered a degree of resistance which cost 
the assailants dearer than any they had experienced from their 
proper -N-ictims. They were ol)ligod to fii-e cm them with cannon, 
and many hundreds of the miserable creatures wore in this way 
exterminated, by uTctches woi-sc than themselves. 

No exact account was ever made of the number of persons 
murdered during this dreadful period ; but not above two or three 
hundi'cd of the prisoners aiTcstcd for state offences were known 
to escape, or be discharged, and the most modoi'atc computation 
raises the number of those who fell to two or three thou.sand, 
though some carry it to twice the extent. Tnichod announced to 
the Legislative Assembly, that four thousand had perished. Some 
exertion was made to .save the lives of persons imprisoned for 
debt, whose number.=, with those of common felons, may make tip 
the b.alance betwixt tbe number skain, and eight thoilsand who 
were prisoners when the massacre began. The bodies were in- 
terred in heaps, in immense trenche.s, prepared beforehand by 
order of the Commune of Pai’is ; but their bones have since been 
transferred to the subterranean Catacombs, which form the gene- 
ral charnel-house of the city. In tho.se melancholy regions, while 
other relics of mortality lie oxitosed all around, the remains of 
those who perished in the massacres of September ai-e alone se- 
cluded from the eye. The vault in which they repose is closed 
with a screen of freestone, as if relating to crimes unfit to be 
thought of even in the proper abode of death, and which France 
would -willingly hide in oblivion. 

In the meanwhile, the reader may be desirous to know what 
efforts were made by the Assembly to save the lives of so many 
Frenchmen, or to put a stop to a massacre earned on in con- 
tempt of all legal interference, and by no more formidable force 
than that of two or three hundred atrocious felon.s, often, indeed, 
diminished to only fifty or sixty.* He might reason.ably expect 
that the national representatives would have thundered forth 
some of those decrees which they formerly directed against the 
crown, and the noblesse ; that they should have repaired by depu- 
tations to the various sections, called out the national guards, and 
appealed to all, not only that were susceptible of honour or im- 

' The books of the Hotel de Ville preserve evidence of this fact. Biliaud- 
Varennes appeared publicly among the assassins, and distributed the price of 
blood.— S. — “ I am authorised.” he said, " to offer to each of you twenty-four 
francs, which shall be instantly paid. Bcspectablc citizens, continue vour good 
work, and acquire new titles to the homage of your country! Let every tiling 
on this great day be fitting the sovercigntyof the people, who have committed 
their vengeance to your hands." — Sicahd, p. 135 ; Tninns, tom. iii., p. 74. 

2 Louvet’s Memoirs, p. 73 ; Barbaroux, ji. 57 : Thiers, tom. iii., p. 77. 
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whose commission seems to have been limited to petition for the 
safety of one of their colleagues, belonging to the Constitutional 
faction irVith difficulty they saved him, and the celebrated Abbd 
Sieard, the philanthropic instructor of the deaf and dumb, im 
pnsoued as a non juring pnest, for whom the vails and tears of 
ht9 liaplesa pupils had procured a reprieve eveu from the assas 
Sins..* Bussa^t, one of that deputation, dislmguisbed himself by 
the etforts which he used to persuade the murderers to desist 
‘ Return to j our place,” said one of the ruffians, lus anns crun 
soned with blood “ You have made us 1o*q too much tunc 


Where, in that hour, were the men wlio formed their judgment 


' Tl e ftbW wooW have area inslaiiUT i»wd«Te4 rol a 
watchnaker of the nacQe of >fonnot WMhidliolwtenlhem andataiCthe Unce 
already ra led to bo plunged in haboaom — TuierS tom w p 71 
s Lacretclle tom it. p 31? 

* iUmotres de Bujot, p iB 
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and immutable love of order, of justice, and of liberty ? Were the 
eyes of such men blind, that they could not see the blood which 
flooded for four days the streets of the metropolis ? were their ears 
deadened, that they could not hear the shouts of the murderers, 
and the screams of the victims ? or were their voices mute, that 
they called not upon God and man — ^upon the very stones of 
Paris, to assist them in interrupting such a crime ? Political rea- 
sons have, by royalist writers, been supposed to furnish a motive 
for their acquiescence ; for there is, according to civilians, a cer- 
tain degree of careless or timid imbecility, which can only be ex- 
plained as having its origin in fraud. They allege that the Giron- 
dists saw, rather with pleasure than horror, the atrocities which 
were committed, while their enemies the Jacobins, exterminating 
their equally hated enemies the Constitutionalists and Royalists, 
took on themselves the whole odium of a glut of blood, which 
must soon, they might naturally expect, disgust the sense and feel- 
ings of a country so civilized as France. We remain, neverthe- 
less, convinced, that Vergniaud, Brissot, Roland, and, to a cer- 
tainty, his high-minded wife, would have stopped the massacres 
of September, had their courage and practical skill in public affairs 
borne any proportion to the conceit which led them to suppose, 
that their vocation lay for governing such a nation as France, 
But whatever was the motive of their apathy, the Legislative 
Assembly was nearly silent on the subject of the massacres, not 
only while they were in progress, but for several days afterwards. 
On the 16th of September, when news from the army on the 
frontiers was beginning to announce successes, and when the panic 
of the metropolis began to subside, Vergniaud adroitly charged 
the Jacobins with turning on unhappy prisoners of state the popu- 
lar resentment, which should have animated them with bravery 
to march out against the common enemy. He upbraided also 
the Commune of Paris with the assumption of unconstitutional 
powers, and the inhuman tyranny with which they had abused 
them ; but his speech made little impression, so much are deeds 
of cruelty apt to become familiar to men’s feelings, when of fre- 
quent recurrence. When the first accounts were read in the 
Constituent Assembly, of the massacres perpetrated at Avignon, 
the president fainted away, and the whole body manifested a hor- 
ror, as well of the senses as of the mind ; and now, that a far 
more cruel, more enduring, more extensive train of murders was 
perpetrated under their own eye, the Legislative Assembly looked 
on in apathy. The utmost which the eloquence of Vergniaud 
could extract from them was a decree, that in future the Com- 
mune should be answerable with their o\ni lives for the security 
of the prisoners under their charge. After passing this decree, 
the Legislative Assembly, being the second representative body 
of the French nation, dissolved itself according to the resolutions 
of the 10th of August, to give place to the National Convention. ‘ 

1 Lacretelle, tom. is., p. 359. 
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The Leglslat^^o Assembly in its composition and its cha- 
racter, of a caste greatly inferior to that ii Inch it succeeded The 


MTong, often absurd, often am^nt and presumptuous, but never 
mean or servile They respected the liberty of debate, and even 
amidst the bitterest politick discussions, defended the persons of 
their colleagues, houever much opposed to them m sentiment, 
and maintamed their constitutional inviolabihty. They had also 
the great advantage of being, as it u ere, free bom Thej uere 
indeed placed in captivity by fheir removal to Pans, but their 
courage was not abated , nor did they make any concessions of a 
personal kind to the rufSans, by uhom they were at times per 
sonatly ill used 

But the second, or Legislative Assembly, had, on the contrarj, 
been captive from the moment of their first convocation They 
had never met hut ui Pans, and were mured to the habit of 
patient submission to the tribunes and the refuse of the cit^,uho 
repeatedly broke into their liall, and issued their mandates m tlie 
form of petitions On tiio memorable occasions, tbev sboued too 
distmctly, that considerations of personal safely could overpouer 
their sense of pnbhc di^ TwO’thirds of the representatives 
joined m acquitting La ^jette, and declared, by doing so, that 
they abhorred the msurrectioD of the 20th of June, yet, when 
that of the lOtli of August had completed uhat 'iras before at 
tempted m vam upon the occasion preceding, the Assembly nn 
animously voted the deposition of the monarch, and committed 
him to prison Secondly, they remained silent and inactive durmg 
all Uic horrors of September, and suffered the executive power to 
be wTenched out of their hands by the Commune of Pans, and 
used before their eyes for the destruction of many thousands of 
Frenchmen whom they represented 

It must be, however, remembered, that the Legislative Assem- 
bly were oppressed by difficulties and dangers tiie most dreadful 
that can tlireaten a government , — the bloody discord of contend 
ing factions, tlie arms of foreigners menacing the frontier, and 
civil war breakmg out in the pronnees. In addition to these 
sources of peril and dismav, there wens three divided parties 
viithm the Assembly itself, tvhile a rival power, equally forrai 
dable from its audacity and its cnines, had erected itself in pre- 
dominating authority, hbe that of the maires du palais over the 
feeble monarchs of &e Aleronngian dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Election of Bcpreccntathc? for the National Conrentlon — Jacobins 
arc Tcry active — Bight hand Partg — Left hand side — Neutral 
2[cmbers — The Girondists arc in possession of the ostensible Boircr 
— They denounce the Jacobin Chiefs, but in an irregular and 
feeble manner — Jifarat, Bobespierre, and Banton, supported by 
the Commune and Bopulace of I^aris — France declared a Be- 
public — Duhe of BrunsicicFs Campaign — Neglects the French 
Emigrants — Is tardy in his Operations — Occupies the jioorcst 
]iart of Chamjiagne — Ilis ^Irmy becomes sickly — Prosjiccts of a 
Battle — Dumouriez's Army recruited icith Carmagnoles — The 
Duke resolves to Betreat — Thoughts on the consequences of that 
measure — The Betreat disastrous — The Emigrants disbanded in 
a great measure — BefecHons on their Fate — The Prince of 
CondCs Army 

It yens, of course, the object of c.Tch party to obtain the gi'cat- 
cst possible majority in the National Convention now to bo as- 
sembled, for an'auging upon some new footing the government of 
France, and for replacing that Constitution to wliich faith had 
been so repeatedly sworn. 

The Jacobins made the most energetic exertions. They not 
only UTote missives through their two thousand affiliated societies, 
but sent three hundred commissaidcs, or delegates, to superintend 
the elections in the diflerent towns and departments ; to exhort 
their comrades not only to be firm, but to bo enterprising ; and 
to seize with strong hand the same power over the public force, 
which the mother society possessed in Paris. Tlie advice was 
poured into •willing ears ; for it implied the sacred right of insur- 
rection, with the concomitant privileges of pillage and slaughter. 

The power of the Jacobins was irresistible in Paris, where 
Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, who shared the high places in 
their synagogue, were elected by an immense majority;* and of 
the twenty deputies who represented Paris, there were not above 
five or six unconnected ■with the massacres. Nor were they any 
where unsuccessful, where there existed enough of their adherents 
to overawe by threats, clamour, and violence, the hnpartial voice 
of the public. 

But in every state there is a great number of men who love 
order for itself, and for the protection it affords to property. 
There were also a great many persons at heart Royalists, cither 
pure or constitutional, and all these united in sending to the Na- 
tional Convention deputies, who, if no opportunity occurred of 
restoring the monarchy, might at least co-operate with the Giron- 

1 Among others of the same party thus elected were David, tlie painter, 
Camille Desmoulins, Collot d’ Hcrhois, and the Duke of Orleans, who had ab- 
dicated his titles, and was now called Philip Egalitd.— See Thiebs, tom. iii., p. 
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liad more tune to discnminale #nd reflect, than when under the 
influence of the revolutionary societies and clubs of the towns 
Yet Nantes, Bourdeaux, Marseilles, Ljons, and other towns, 
chiefly in the west and soutb,wcTG disposed to support the Giron 
dists, and sent deputies favourable to their sentiments Thus the 
Convention, when assembled, stiU presented the appearance of 
two stronj; parties , and the feebleness of that, winch, being mo- 
derate m its vieivs, only sought to act defensively consisted not in 


There ivas defeat in the very sound of the part* drott, whereas 
the left hand position had alw»>8 been that of victoTy Alen’s 
mmds are moved by small incidents lo dubious times. Even this 
choice of scats made aa impression upon spectators and auditors 
imfavourable to the Gironmsts, as all naturally shrink from a 
umon With bad fortune There was a considerable party of neu 


the Jacobins judged it necessary to use their favourite argument 
of popular terror 

The Girondists took possession, how ever, of all ostensible marks 
of power Danton was dismissed from lus place as minister of 
justice, and they were, as far as mere official name and title 
could bestow it on them, in possession of the authority of govern- 
ment But the ill fated regidation which excluded ministers from 


Constitution of 1791 was a democracy to all intents and purposes 
leaving little power with the King, and that httle subject to be so 
much cramped and straitened lit its operation, tliat the royal au 


1 “ The first me 

elaimsBepuhlli. .. uu *w..bc 

el Libenj but the first ot the Preodi Republic.''— M ickit, tc 
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liority w.is even smp.llci' in practice than it had hocn limited in 
licory. When to this is added, tliat Louis was a prisoner amongst 
is subjects, acting under the most severe restinint, and endan- 
ering his life every time he attempted to execute his constitu- 
ional powei', he must long have been hold i-ather an incum- 
irance on the motions and councils of the state, than as one of 
ts efficient constituted authorities. The nominal change of the 
ystem of government scxircely made a greater altcintion in the 
ntcrnal condition of Franco, than the change of a sign make.s 
ipon a house of cntcrLainmcnt, where the business of the tavern 
s carried on in the usual way, although the place is no longer 
listinguished as the King’.s Head. 

While France was thus alamicd and agitated within, by change, 
)y crime, by the most hitter political factions, the dawn of that 
!Ourso of victory had already risen on the frontiera, which, in its 
loonday splendour, was to blaze fiercely over all Europe. It is 
lot our purpose to detail military events at present; wo shall 
lave but too many of them to,disctLss hereafter. We shall barely 
itate, that the Duke of Bnmswick’s campaign, considered ns rela- 
ive to his proclamation, forms too good an illustration of the 
loly te.xt, “ Pride gocth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
leforo a fall.” The duke w.as at the head of a splendid army, 
vliich had been joined by fifteen thousand emigrants in the 
inest state of equipment, burning with zeal to rescue the King, 
ind avenge themselves on those by whom they had been driven 
Torn their country. From what fatality it is hard to conceive, 
but the Duke of Brunswick seems to have looked with a certain 
legree of coldness and suspicion on those troops, whoso chival- 
rous v.alour and high birth called them to the van, instead of the 
rear, in which the generalissimo was pleased to detain them. The 
chance of success that might justly have been expected from the 
fiery energy which was the very soul of French chivalry, from the 
fear which such an army might have inspired, or perhaps from 
the friends whom they might have found, was altogether lost 
There was something in this extraordinary conduct, which almost 
vindicated the suspicion, that Prussia was warring on her own 
account, and was not disposed to owe too much of the expected 
success to the valour of the emigrants. And it escaped not the 
remark, both of the emigrants and the French at large, that 
Longwy and Verdun were ostentatiously taken possession of by 
the allies, not under the name of the King of Fi’ance, or the 
Comte d’ Artois, -but in that of the Emperor ; which appeared to 
give colour to the invidious report, that the allies were to be in- 
demnified for the cost of their assistance, at the expense of the 
French line of frontier towns. Neither did the duke use his fine 
aimy of Prussians, or direct the motions of the Austrians under 
Clairfait, to any greater advantage. He had, indeed, the troops 
of the Great Frederick ; but under the command of an irreso- 
lute and incapable leader, it was the sword of Scanderbeg in the 
hands of a boy. 
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This tardiness of the Duke of Brunswick’s movements inti 
mated a latent douht of Ins own oapacity to conduct the cam 
paign The supenonty of his veteran and finely disciplmed 
forces over the d sorganizcd amy of Dumounez, reinforced as it 
ims by crowds of Federates, who were perfect strangers to war, 
would have been best displaced hy bold and rapid movements, 
evincing at once activity and combination, and alarming raw 
troops by a sense of danger, not in front alone, but on every 
point. Each day which these new soldiers spent unfooght, was 
one step towards military discipline, nnd what is more, tow ards 
military confidence The general who liad threatened so hard, 
seemed to suspend his blow in indecision , and he remained tnfl 
ing on the frontiers, “ when Fredenck.had he been in our front ” 
said the French general, “ would long since have driven us bad 
upon Clialons.” > 

The result of so many false steps began soon to appear Bmns 
wick, whoso army was deficient m battering guns, though enter 
mg France on a frontier of fortifications was arrested by the 
obstinate defence of Thionvillc Having at length decided to 


age were scarce, grapes and melons were, unfortunatelt, plenf> 
These last fnuts are so proverbially nnwholesome, that the magis 
tiates of Liege, and some other towns forbid the peasants to 
bnng them to market under pain of confiscation It was the first 
time such dehcaaes had teen presented to the hyperborean 
appetites of the Prussians, and they could not resist the temp 
tation, though the same penalty was anneved to the banquet, as 


Village and grange and farm to protect the frontiers, at once, 
from the invasion of foreigners, and tlio occupation of thousands 

s Join of tom a p 
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of vengeful emigrants. They were undisciplined, indeed, but 
full of zeal and courage, heated and excited by the scenes of the 
republic, and inflamed by the florid eloquence, the songs, dances, 
and signal-words with which it had been celebrated. Above all, 
they were of a country, which, of all others in Europe, has been 
most familiar with war, and the youth of which are most easily 
rendered amenable to military discipline. 

But to these new levies the Duke of Brunswick might have 
safely opposed the ardent valour of the emigrants, men descended 
of famines whose deeds of chivalry fill the registers of Europe ; 
men by whom the road to Paris was regarded as that which was 
to conduct them to victory, to honour, to the rescue of their King, 
to reunion with their families, to the recovery of their patrimony ; 
men accustomed to consider disgrace as more dreadful by far than 
death, and who claimed as their birth-right, military reno^vn and 
the use of arms. In one sldrmish, fifteen hundred of the emi- 
grant cavalry had defeated, with great slaughter, a column of 
the Carmagnoles, as the republican levies were called. They 
were routed with great slaughter, and their opponents had the 
pleasure to count among the slain a considerable number of the 
assassins of September. 

But the French general had more confidence in the Carmag- 
nole le\des, from which his military genius derived a valuable 
support, than Brunswick thought proper to repose in the chival- 
rous gallantry of the French noblesse. He could only be brought 
to engage in one action, of artillery, near Valmy, which was at- 
tended with no marked consequence, and then issued his order 
for a retreat. It was in vain that the Comte d’ Artois, with a 
spirit worthy of the line from Avhich he was descended, and the 
throne to which he has now succeeded, entreated, almost im- 
plored, a recall of this fatal order j in vain that he offered in 
person to head the emigrant forces, and to assume with them the 
most desperate post in the battle, if the generalissimo would per- 
mit it to be fought. But the duke, obstinate in his desponding 
in proportion to his former presumption, was not of that high 
mind which adopts hazardous counsels in desperate cases. He 
saw his army mouldering away around him, beheld the French 
forming in his rear, knew that the resources of Prussia were un- 
equal to a prolonged war, and, after one or two feeble attempts 
to negotiate for the safety of the captive Louis, he was at length 
contented to accept an implied pexmission to retreat without mo- 
lestation. He raised his camp on the 29th of September,* and 
left behind him abundant marks of the dreadful state to which 
his army was reduced.^ 

When we look back on these events, and are aware of Du- 

' Bumouriez, vol. iii., p. C3; Jomini, tom. ii., p. 13!). 

2 “ All the villuj^cs were filled with dead and the dvinp; ■without any con- 
sider.ible fightinp, the allic.s had lost, by dysentery and fevers, more than a 
lounh of their numbers.’’— ToiiLoxcnoN, tom. ii., p. 357. 
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But had the restoration of liOms A.VX taken l)Li(.e u_y ihe 
armed hand of the emigrants and the alhes, the final event of the 
war must still have been distant Almost the whole body of the 
kmsdom was diametneally opposed to the restoration of the abso- 
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mands them, is the only mode of dennng permanent and secure 
peace 


confusion and disorder of the retreat, their bageage was plun 
dered by their auxiliaries, that is to saj , by the disorderly Prus 
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sian soldiers, who had shaken loose all discipline ; and they were 
in most cases reduced for instant maintenance to sell their horses 
at such paltry prices as they could obtain. To end the history 
of such of this devoted army as had been engaged in the Duke of 
Brunsuiek’s campaign, they were disbanded at Juliers, in No- 
vember 1792. 

The blindness of the sovereigns, who, still eontinuing a war on 
France, suffered such fine ti’oops to bo dissolved for want of the 
means of support, was inexcusable ; their cold and hard-hearted 
conduct towards a body of gentlemen, who, if politically wTong, 
were at least devoted to the cause for which Austida asserted that 
she continued in arms, was equally unwise and ungenerous. These 
gallant gentlemen might have upbraided the Kings who had en- 
couraged, and especially the general who led, this ill-fated expe- 
dition, in the words of Shakspeare, if ho had been loiown to 
them, — 

" Hast thou not spohe like thunder on our side. 

Been sworn our soldier — biddiiiR us depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? ” * 

But the reproaches of those who have no remedy but the exposi- 
tion of their WTongs, seldom reach the ear's of the powerful by 
whom these wrongs have been committed. 

It is not difficult to conceive the agony with which these 
banished gentlemen abandoned all hopes of saving the life of 
their King, and the recovery of their rank and fortune. All their 
proud vaimts of expected success were lost, or converted into ser- 
pents to sting them. They had no hope before them, and, what 
is worst to men of high spirit, they had fallen with scarce a blow 
struck for honour, far less for victory. They were now doomed, 
such as could, to exercise for mere subsistence the prosecution of 
sciences and arts, which they had cultivated to adorn prosperity 
— to wander in foreign lands, and live upon the precarious charity 
of foreign powers, embittered every where by the reflections of 
some, who pitied the folly that could forfeit rank and property 
for a mere point of honour j and of others, who saw in them the 
enemies of rational liberty, and upbraided them with the charge, 
that their misfortvmes were the necessary consequence of their 
arbitrary principles. 

It might have in some degree mitigated their calamity, could 
some gifted sage have shown them, at such distance as the Legis- 
lator of Israel beheld the Promised Land from Mount Pisgah, 
the final restoration of the royal house, in whose cause they had 
suffered shipwreck of their all. But how many perished in the 
wilderness of misfortune which intervened — ^liow few survived the 
twenty years wandering which conducted to this promised point 1 
and of those few, who, war-worn and wearied by misfortunes, 
survived the restoration of royalty, how very few were rewarded 


1 King John, act iii., sc. i. 
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by more than the disinterested triumph wluch they felt on that 


mutable justice, is no less bound to bmest the brave and gene 
rous, ivho, preferring the dictates of honourable feebng to those 
of prudence, are hurried into courses ivhich may be doubtful m 
policy, and perhaps in patriotism, but to which they are urged 
by the disinterested wish of discharging what they account a 
conscientious duty The emigrants were impolitic, perhaps, m 
leaving France, though that conduct had many apologies and 
their entrance into their country in anns to hnng back the de 
spotic system, which Louis XVI and the whole nation, sa^e 
themselves, bad renounced, was an enterprise unwisely and vn 
justl} undertaken But the canse they embraced was one dear 
to nil the prejudices of the rank and Eentiments in which they 
had been brought up their lojal purpose m its defence is in 


and constrauied men, whose prejudices of birtli or education were 
in fan our of freedom, to loathe the very name of France, and of 
the Revolution 
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Montesquieu on the side of Savoy, iivith Dumouriez in the Nether- 
lands," loiew how to avail themselves of these reinforcements, 
which enabled them to assume the offensive on all parts of the 
extensive south-eastern frontier of France, 

The attack of Savoy, whose sovereign, the King of Sardinia, 
was brother-in-law of the Comte d’ Artois, and had naturally been 
active in the cause of the Bourbons, wJis successfully commenced, 
and carried on by General Montesquieu already mentioned, a 
French noble, and an aristocrat of course by birth, and as it was 
believed by principle, but to whom, nevertheless, the want of 
experienced leaders had compelled the ruling party at Paris to 
commit the command of an army. He served them well, possessed 
himself of Nice and Chamberi, and threatened even Italy.^ 

On the centre of the same line of frontier, Custine, an excellent 
soldier and a fierce republican, took Spires, Oppenheim, "Worms, 
finally the strong city of Mentz, and spread dismay through that 
portion of the Germanic empire. Adopting the republican lan- 
guage of the day, he tlumdered forth personal vengeance, de- 
nounced in the most broad and insultmg terms, against such 
princes of the Germanic body as had distinguished themselves by 
zeal against the Revolution ; and, what was equally formidable, he 
preached to their subjects the flattering and exciting doctrines 
of the Republicans, and invited them to join in the sacred league 
of the oppressed people agaiust princes and magistrates, who 
had so long held over them a usurped power.^ 

But the successes of Dumouriez were of a more decided and 
more grateful character to the ruling men in the Convention. 
He had a heavier task than either Custine or Montesquiou ; but 
his lively and fertile imagination had already devised modes of 
conquest with the imperfect means he possessed. The difference 
between commanders is the same as between mechanics. A work- 
man of commonplace talents, however expert custom and habit 
may have made him in the use of his ordinary tools, is at a loss 
when deprived of those which he is accustomed to work wth. 
The man of invention and genius finds out resources, and con- 
trives to make such implements as the moment supplies answer 
his purpose, as well, and perhaps better, than a regular chest of 
working utensils. The ideas of the ordinary man are like a deep- 
rutted road, through which his imagination moves slowly, and 
without departing from the track ; those of the man of genius are 
like an .avenue, clc.ar, open, and smooth, on which he may traverse 
as occasion requires. 

Dumouriez w.as a man of genius, resource, and invention; 
Clairfait, who was opposed to him, a brave and excellent soldier, 
but who had no idea of strategic or tactics, save those current 
during the Seven Years’ War. The former loiew so well how to 
employ the fire and eagerness of his Carmagnoles, of whoso blood 

' Itntta, tom. i., p. fiS; Jomini. tom. ii., p. ItHl. 

- Thiers, tom. iii., p. liH; Jomini, tom. li., ji. 151. 
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he was by no means chary, and Iww to preyent the consequences 
of their want of discipLne, by rescncs of Ins most steady and 
experienced troops, that he gave Clairfait a signal defeat at 
Jemappes, on the Gth November, 17'>2 * 

It was then that both Austria and Europe had reason to re 


tier CTairfait, who, though defeated, w'as too good a disciphna 
nan to be routed, had to retreat on a country unfnendly to the 


pat ent sieges 

As matters stood, the battle of Jemappes was won, and the 
Austrian Netherlands were fully conquered without further com 
bat by the French general We shall leave him in his tnumph, 
and return to the fatal scenes acbog m Pans 


CHAPTER XIl 

Jaeohni dettmine upon fie ExKution of Louis — Promts and 
Peasons of tht Ktnat VnjopvJanlp-^Gonndals faifeen hy rer- 
pnse. by a jproposcu for the Abdition of Poyaltj made by the 
Jacobine — PropoicU carried — ThovyhU on the Neio System of 
Gozernment — Lonpared Kith that of Home, Greece, Amenea, 
and other Republican Stales — Enthusiasm tknuyhout Emnce 
at the Change — Follies si ejace birth to — And Crimes — Menu 
wents of Ah destroyei^iladame Rolaitd interposes to save the 
Life of the King — Barrire — Girondists more fur a Pepart 
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neers and pirates too have believed, that hy engaging their asso- 
ciates in some crime of a deep and atrocious nature, so conti’ary 
to the ordinary feelings of humanity as to strike with horror all 
who should hear of it, they made their allegiance more com- 
pletely their omi; and, as remorse is useless where retreat is 
impossible, that they thus rendered them in future the desperate 
and unscrupulous tools, necessary for the designs of their leaders. 

In like manner, the Jacobins — who had now full possession of 
the passions and confidence of the lower orders in France, as well 
as of all those spirits among the higher classes, who, whether de- 
sirous of promotion by exertions in the revolutionary path, or 
whether enthusiasts whose imagination had become heated with 
the extravagant doctrines that had been current during these 
fevei’ish times, — ^the Jacobins resolved to engage their adherents, 
and all whom they influenced, in proceeding to the death of the 
unfortunate Louis. They had no reason to doubt that they might 
excite the populace to desire and demand that final sacrifice, and 
to consider the moment of its being offered as a time of jubilee. 
Nor were the better classes likely to take a warm or decisive in- 
terest in the fate of their unhappy prince, so long the object of 
unpopularity. 

From the beginning of the Revolution, do\vn to the total over- 
throw of the throne, fii’st the power of the King, and afterwards 
his person and the measures to which he resorted, were the 
constant subject of attack by the parties who successively for- 
ced themselves into his administration. Each faction accused 
the other, during the time of their brief sway, of attempts to ex- 
tend the power and the privileges of the crown ; which was thus 
under a perpetual siege, though can-ied on by distinct and oppo- 
site factions, one of whom regularly occupied the lines of attack, 
to dislodge the others, as fast as they obtained successively pos- 
session of the ministry. Tims the Third Estate overcame the 
two privileged classes, in behalf of the people and against the 
crown ; La Fayette and the Constitutionalists triumphed over 
the Moderates, who desired to afford the King the shelter and 
bulwarlc of an intermediate senate ; and then, after creating a con- 
stitution as dcmoeratical as it could be, leaving a name and sem- 
blance of royalty, they sunk under the Girondists, who were dis- 
posed altogether to dispense with that symbol. In this way it ap- 
peared to the people, that the King was their natural enemy, and 
that the royal interest was directly opposed to a revolution which 
had brought them sundry advantages, besides giving them the 
feelings and consequence of freemen. In this manner, one of 
the mildest and best disposed monarchs that ever swayed a 
sceptre, became exposed to general .suspicion and misconstruction 
in his measures, and (as is sure speedily to follow) to personal con- 
tempt, and even hatred. Whatever the King did in compliance 
with the current tide of revolution was accounted as fraudful 
complaisance, designed to blind the nation. Whatever opposition 
VOL. J. o 
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he made to that pow erful impulse, was accounted an act of open 


blood of France, were in arms, and had sent numerous armies 
to the frontiers * It uas scarcely possible, m the utmost ertent 
of candour, that the French people should gire Louis credit for 
desiring the success of the revolutionaiy cause, by which not only 
hi3 power liad been circumscribed, but his person had been 

i ilaced under virtual restraint, against forces armed ax ow edly for 
ns safety and liberty, as well as the restoration of bis power 
We can allow as much to the demtercsicdnese of Louis, as to 
any whose feelings and tights were inmiediatel^ concerned with 
the point at issue , and we admit tliat all concessions which he 
made to the popular cause, before the National Assembly had 
asserted a paramount authority oxer his, w ere xnllmgly and freely 
Rnnted But, after the march from Versailles, he must have 
been an enthusiast for public liberty of a very uncommon clia 


the contmuance of the sjstem to xvluch he had given his adhe 
Sion as sovereign , and the consciousuess that they could not ex 
pect confidence where th^ themselves had made ungenerous 

nmony 
people 
gbt or 
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raised to bestow, m eveiy sneceeding change The King, who 
had been the regular opponent of every one of these innovations, 
was m consequence regarded as the natural enemy of the coun 
try, who, if he continued to remain at tlie helm of the executix e 
government, did so with the sole view of running the vestiel upon 
the toebs. 

If there liad been any men in Prance generous enough to give 
the King credit for complete good faxtli xntli the Constitution 
ahsts, Ins flight from Fans, and the manifestoes which he left 
Man 1 ftrm, prufe^tmg agamst the measures in which he lad 

I \nn al register vol xxsiv Jp 230 Sa 
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n ri’tm.'.t into the Atn-irinn t'-n'it.-iry. 'I’lii'! rlinsn-o v.;ni i i i \i. 
dent; th.'it Hotiilln hinn If Itsd for it. l>y rf''|i!<->tii,;: tli.t! 

the Atn-trinn foreo^ inin’Iit he t i di' p'-‘' d nt to tiilonl ihe Kinc; 
pnit'-ctinn '.-lionld the ctiu-pyonry fvctir.* VVlintevi i*, thi*r<*fo!n, 
niisht lie the Kino's rtr>l experiimnt, the j'liint to nhieh he di- 
roeied his llielit hore otit tlnne, nlto !tippo.., il nnd .T.-erti d that 
it nm. 1 t have tdiimntely tenninnted in his is'-nnion with hi'> hro- 
thers; and that t-nch a conglnsjoji jimv; have la pi'.ateiHy oecur- 
rc‘d t') the I'iine's thott"h;.':. 

]3iit if the Kine was dniiliti*d and Mii iieetcd 1" fen* he t:ave this 
dediivc proof of hi'i disinelination to the eoin-tittitiott, there had 
Purtdy happened jtothini; in the roiir.‘-'r of hi.'v In ini; !-ei*/.e,l nt Vn- 
rennos, or the eiremnitances of his rceeption at Pari-s, tendint; to 
reeoiieiU; him to the eoiistitntion.al crown, which wjis a lecf'iid lime 
proffered him, and whieli he agtuii, with all its iluiies and nct.s of 
rclf-dcnial, fyilenmly accepted. 

AVo have before liinled, that the Kin"’fi ni'annioK of jn'w the 
frail and barren Fccptre, proffered to him tinder the most Immi- 
liating circum.ittmces, wa.s a piece of indifferent policy, Tliere 
occuxTcd idmost no comve of coiidnct by which, Huhjeelcd a.s he 
was to {general Pitspicion, he could .ihow hinnelf once more to his 
people in a clc.ar and imiiartial point of view — each of Ins mea- 
sures was sure to he the theme of the ino.st malignant commen- 
tary*. If liis conduct as.iuniod .a popular aijiect, it wn.s accouiitod 
an act of jiriiicely hypocrisy; if it was Iii;e his opposition to the 
departmental aniiy, it would iiavc been Jield as intended to wea- 
ken the defence of the country; if it resembled his rejection of 
the decrees against the emigrants and refractory priests, then it 
might he urged as inferring a direct intention of bringing hack 
the old despotic system. 

In short, all confidcnco was lost between the sovereign and the 
people, from a concurrence of unhappy cireumstances, in which it 
would certainly he unjust to cast the blame c.vclusivoly on either 
party, since there e.\istcd so many grounds for distrust and mis- 
understanding on both sides. The noble and generous confidcnco 
which Frenchmen had been wont to repose in the personal chii- 


I Bouilld-'s Memoirs, p. 2i0. 
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racter of their monarch — a confidence, which the probit) of no 
man could desen e more than that of Louis — w as withered, root 
and branch , or those m whose tfreasts it still flourished were 
banished men, and had earned the Onflamme, and the ancient 
spirit of Trench cluTalrj , into a camp not her own The rest of 
the nation, a scattered and uitimidatra remnant of Ilojabsts ex 
cepte J, were Constitutionalists, who, fnends rather to the croivn 
than to the King as an mdmdual, wished to preserve the form 
of government, but without either zeal or attachment to Louis , 
or Girondists, who detested his office as Republicans, or Jaco- 
bins, who latsd his person Every one, therefore, assailed 
Louis , and it was held enrolling himself amongst aristocrats, the 
most avowed and hated enemies of the new order of things, if 
any one lifted a voice in hw defence, or even apology 

To this the influence of the revolutionary clubs, amounting to 
so many thousands, and of the daily press almost the only kind 
of literature which France had lef^ added the full tribute of 
calumny and inculpation The Jacobins attacked the person of 
the King from the very comracncement of the Revolution, for 
they desired that Louis should bo destroyed, even when some 
Binon^t them were leagued for placing Orleans in his room 


1 

esteemed the enemy whom the people had most to dread, and 
whom they were most interested to get nd of In evidence of 
which It may be added, that during all eucccsswe changes of par 


Both parties in the Convention were thus prepared to acquire 
popularity, by gratifying the almost universal prejudices a^unst 
monarchy, and against the King The Girondists, constant to 
the Republican principles they entertained, bad resolved to 
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The Girondists, who counted much on the popularity which 
they were to attain by this favourite measure, were so far from 
fearing the anticipation of the Jacobins, that, under the idea of 
Orleans haAdng some interest remaining with Danton and others, 
they rather expected some opposition on their part. But what 
was their surprise and mortification when, on the 21st Septem- 
ber, ManueP ai’ose, and demanded that one of the first proposals 
submitted to the Convention should be the abolition of roj'alty ! 
Ere the Girondists could recover from their surprise, Collot 
d’Herbois, a son-y comedian, who had been hissed from the 
stage, desired the motion to be instantly put to the vote. The 
Girondists, anticipated in their scheme, had no rcsom’co left but 
to be clamorous in applauding the motion, lest their hesitation 
should bring their republican zeal into question. Thus all they 
could do was but to save their credit with the popular party, at 
a time when they had e.xpectcd.to increase it to such a height. 
Thefr antagonists had been so alert as to steal the game out of 
their h.ands.^ 

The violence with which the various orators expressed them- 
selves against monarchy of every complexion, and kings in gene- 
ral, was such as to show, either that they were in no state of mind 
composed enough to decide on a great national measure, or that 
the horrors of the massacres, scarce ten days remote, impressed 
on them the danger of being lukewarm in the cause of the sove- 
reign people, who were not only judges mthout resort, but the 
prompt executioners of their own decrees. 

The Abbd Gr^goire declared, that the djmasties of kings were 
a race of devouring animals, who fed on the blood of the peo- 
ple; and that kings were in the moral order of things what 
monsters are in the physical — ^that courts were the arsenals of 
crimes, and the centre of coiTuption — and that the history of 
princes was the martyrology of the people. Finally, that all the 
members of the Convention being fully sensible of these self- 
evident truths, it was needless to delay, even for a moment, the 
vote of abolition, reserving it to more leisure to put their decla- 
ration into better form. Ducos® exclaimed, that the ci’imes of 
Louis alone formed a sufficient reason for the abolition of mo- 
niirchy. The motion was received and passed unanimously; and 
each side of the hall, anxious to manifest their share in this great 
measure, echoed back to the other the new war-cry of “ Vive la 


* Manuel was bom at Montargis in 1751. On the trial of the King he voted 
for imprisonment and banishment in the event of peace. When the Queen’s 
trial came on, he was summoned as a witness against her; hut only expres.sed 
admiration of her fortitude, and regret for her misfortunes. In November, 
1793 , he was condemned to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal, and executed. 
Among other works, Manuel published “ Coup d’ceil Rhilosopliique sur le 
Regne de St. Louis,” “Voyages de TOpinion dans les Quatres Parties du 
Monde,” and “ Lettres sur la Revolution.” 

2 Lacretelle, tom. x., p. 12; Mignet, tom. hi., p. 1.50. 

3 Born at Bourdeaux in 17()o. He voted for the death of the King— and was 
guillotined, Oct., 1793. 
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Hcpubhque !”* Thus feH,atthe^oice of a ^Tetched pJa^crand 


only , as good administratjon depends often on the life of indi 
Mdual® or other circumstances in themselves mutable One 
would rather incline to sa>,tliat the government is best calcu 


occur in a progressive state of society In this point of view, 
and even in the patriarchal circle, the most natural forms of go 
vemment, in the earlj penods of society, are Monarch), or a 
Republic The father is head of his owti family, the assembled 
council of the fathers governs the Republic , or the yatna yoteitai 
of the whole state is bestowed upon some succcsslul wamor or 
eminent legislator, who becomes king of the tribe But a re 
public, in the ' * 

duals subject t 
all affairs of th 
existence It 

^orth Amencan tube of Indians, and even there the old men, 
forming a sort of senate, have already established a speoes of 
aristocracy As society advances, and the little state extends 


citiiens oi Rome wcie indeed adnuUed into scfmc of the privi 
leges of the nobles , but the qnaii(it) of territory and of popula 
tion over which these citizens extended their dominion, was so 
great, that the rural and unrepresented part of the inhabitants 
quito outnumbered that of the citizens who voted in the Comitia 
and constituted the source of authority There was the whole 
body of slaves, who neither were nor could be represented, being 
considered by the law as no fiirtl er capable of political or legal 


1 


LasmtUe tom x. p IG. 
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rights, than a herd of so many cattle ; and there -were the numer- 
ous and extensive dominions, over which, under the name of 
auxiliaries, Rome exercised a right of absolute sovereignty. In 
fact, the so called democracy was rather an oligarchj’, dispersed 
more widely than usual, and vesting the government of an im- 
mense em3)ire in a certain limited number of the inhabitants of 
Rome called citizens, bearing a very small proportion in bulk to 
the gross number of the inhabitants. Tlicse prhdlegcd persons 
in some degree lived upon their votes ; — the ambitious caressed 
them, fed them, caught their eyes with magnificent exhibitions, 
and their ears with extravagant eloquence, and by corrupting 
their principles, at last united the small class of privileged citi- 
zens themselves, under the very bondage in which they had long 
kept their extensive empire. There is no one period of the 
Roman republic, in which it can be said, considering the number 
of the persons governed relatively to those who had as citizens 
a share of that government by vote, or capacity of bearing office, 
that the people, as a whole, were fairly and fully represented. 

All other republics of which wo have any distinct account, in- 
cluding the celebrated states of Greece, were of so small a size, 
that it was by no means difficult to consult the citizens to a consi- 
derable extent in the affairs of the state. Still this right of being, 
consulted was retained among the/rce citizens of Greece. Slaves, 
who amounted to a very large proportion of the inhabitants, were 
never permitted any interference there, more than in Rome. 
Now, as it was by slaves that the coarser, more debasing, and 
more sordid parts of the labour of the community were per- 
formed, there were thus excluded from the privilege of citizens 
almost all those, who, by constant toil, and by the sordid charac- 
ter of the employments to which their fate condemned them, 
might be supposed incapable of exercising political rights with 
due feelings of reflection and of independence. It is not too 
much to say, in conclusion, that, excepting in the earliest stage 
of human society, there never existed a community in which was 
to be found that liberty and equality, which the French claimed 
for each individual in the whole extent of their empire. 

Not only the difficulty or impossibility of assigning to every 
person in France an equal poi-tion of political power, was one 
against which antiquity had never attempted to struggle, but the 
wealth and size of the late French empire were circumstances 
which experience induced wise statesmen to conclude against the 
favourable issue of the experiment. Those memorable republics, 
which Montesquieu eulogizes * as being formed upon virtue, as the 
leading principle, inhabited the modest and sequestered habita- 
tions where virtue is most often found. In mountainous coim- 
tries like those of the Swiss, where the inhabitants are nearly of 
the same rank, and not v'ery much disproportioned in substance. 


' Esprit dcs Lois, liv. iii., c. 9. 
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ind where they inhabit a Email district or territory, a republic 


plicated to require irequeui or prtuou,^ aittcubsioua. Jiit. euun- 
apphes to small states, like Genoa, and some of the Dutch pro- 
vmces, where the inequality of wealth, if it exists m some in- 
stances, IS qualified by the consideration, that it is gamed m the 
same honourable pursuit of mercantile traffic, where all fortimes 
are founded on the same commercial system^ and where the 


i’rom swallowing up their httle commuiuty m the rage of con- 
quest 

Amenca must certainly be accounted a successful attempt to 


knowledge and ignorance, of wealth die most exuberant, and m 
digence the most homble No man in America need be poor, 
if he has a hatchet and arms to use it The wilderness is to bun 
the same retreat which the world afforded to our first parents 
His family, if he has one, is wealtJi , if he ts unencumbered with 
•wife or children, he is the more easily provided for A man 
who wishes to make a large fortune, may be disappointed in 
Amenca , but he who seeks, with a m^erate degree ot industry, 
only die wants winch nature demands, is certam to find them 
An immense proportion of the population of the United States 
consists of agriculturists, who live upon their own propert), 
which IS generally of moderate extent, and cultivate it by their 
own labour Such a situation is peculiarly favourable to repub- 
lican habits The man who feels himself really independent, — 


political right as a thing more valnable than to be bartered 
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against the degree of advantage they may procrn’o, or of a license 
winch they may exercise, by plachig it at the disposal of one can- 
didate or another. 

Above all, before considering the case of America as parallel 
with that of France, the statesmen of the latter country should 
have observed one grand and radical difference. In America, 
after the great change in their system had been effected by shak- 
ing off the sovereignty of the mother country, the states aiTanged 
their new government so as to make the least possible alteration 
in the habits of their people. They left to a future and more con- 
venient opportunity, what farther innovation this gi’eat change 
might render necessary ; being more desirous to fix the general 
outlines of a firm and orderly government, although containing 
some anomalies, than to cast all existing authorities loose, in 
order that they might produce a constitution more regidar in 
theory, but far less likely to be put into effectual execution, than 
those old forms under which the people had gro\vn up, and to 
which they were accustomed to render regular obedience. They 
abolished no nobility, for they had none in the colonies to abo- 
lish ; but in fixing the basis of their constitution, tliey balanced 
the force and impulse of the x’epreseutative body of the states by 
a Senate, designed to serve the purposes answered by the House 
of Lords in the British Constitution. The governors of the dif- 
ferent states also, in whose power the executive administration of 
each was reposed, continued to exercise the same duties as before, 
without much other change, than that they were named by their 
fellow-citizens, instead of being appointed by the sovereign of the 
mother country. The Congress exercised the rights which suc- 
cess had given them over the loyalists, with as much temperance 
as could be expected after the rage of a civil war. Above all, 
the mass of the American population was in a sound healthy 
state, and well fitted to bear their share in the exercise of politi- 
cal rights. They were independent, as we have noticed, and had 
comparatively few instances amongst tliem of great wealth, con- 
trasted with the most degi'ading indigence. They were deeply 
imbued with a sense of religion, and the morality which is its 
fruit. They had been brought up under a free government, and 
in the exercise of the rights of freemen ; and their fancies were 
not liable to be excited, or their understandings made giddy, with 
a sudden elevation to privileges, the nature of which was unknown 
to them. The republic of America, moreover, did not consist of 
one huge and populous country, with an overgrown capital, where 
the legislative body, cooped up in its precincts like prisoners, were 
liable to be acted upon by the applauses or threats of a desperate 
rabble. Each state of America carries on its own immediate 
government, and enjoys unmolested the privilege of adopting such 
plans as are best suited to their own peculiar situation,''without 
embarrassing themselves with that ideal uniformity, that univer- 
sal equality of rights, which it was the vain object of the French 
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Constituent Assembly to establiA The Americans know that 
the advantage of a constitution, like that of a garment, consists, 
neither in the peculiarity of the fashion, nor in the i^eness of 
the texture, but m Its bcin*; well adapted to the person who re 
ceivcs protection from it In short, the sagacity of Washington 
was not more apparent in his military exploits, than in the 
manly and wise pause which he made in the march of revolution, 
so soon as peace gave an opportunity to interrupt its impulse. 


of that repubhean virtue which w the essence of a popular form 
of government, but there was nothing hke fixed or settled pnnci 
pies m the minds of the people of France at large Every tbng 
had, within the last few ^ears, been studiously and industriously 


consisted m weanug a coarse dress and foul linen, sweanng the 
most vulgar oaths, ohcjiog without scruple the most Mllanous 
mandates of the Jacobin Club, and assunung the title, manner, 
and sentiments of a real sans-colottc The country was besides 
divided into an infinite variety of factions, and threatened with 


cci 

vious and undeniable principle, that, with safety to freedom, it 
cannot be lodged in the hands of thft legislative body. But, 
knowmg this to be the case, they dared not even hint tliat such 
a separation of powers was indispensable, aware that (heir fierce 
enemies, the Jacobms, while they vfould have sciied on the office 
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without scruple, would, with tlic other hand, sign an accusation 
of leze-nation against them for proposhig it. Thus crude, raw, 
and ill considered, did one of the most important changes that 
could he wrought upon a country, pass as hastily through this 
legislative body as the change of a decoration in the theatre. 

The alteration was, notwitlistanding, hailed hy the community 
at large, as the consummation of the high fortunes to which France 
was called. True, half Europe was in arms at her gates — but the 
nation who opposed their swords to them were become Republi- 
cans. True, the most frightful disorder had stalked abroad, in 
the shape of anned slaughter — it was but the effervescence and 
dehrium of a republican consciousness of freedom. Peculation 
had crept into the finance, and theft had fingered the diamonds of 
the state ’ — but the name of a republic was of itself sufficient to re- 
store to the blackest Jacobin of the gang, the moral virtues of a 
Cincinnatus. The mere word Republic was now the universal 
medicine for all evils which France could complain of, and its 
regenerating operations were looked for with as much faith and 
confidence, as if the salutary effects of the convocation of the 
estates'of the kingdom, once worshipped as a panacea with similar’ 
expectations, had not deceived the hopes of the country. 

Meantime, the actors iu the new di’ama began to play the part 
of Romans with the most ludicrous solemnity. The name of 
citizen was now the universal salutation to all classes ; even when 
a deputy spoke to a shoe-black, that fond symbol of equality was 
regularly exchanged betwixt them ; and, in the ordinary inter- 
course of society, there was the most ludicrous affectation of re- 
publican brevity and simplicity. “ When thou conquerest Brus- 
sels,” said Collet d’Herbois, the actor, to General Dumouriez, 
“ my wife, who is in that city, has my permission to reward thee 
with a kiss.” Three weeks afterwards the general took Brussels, 
but he was ungallant enough not to profit by this flattering per- 
mission.2 His quick wit caught the ridicule of such an ejacula- 
tion as that which Camus addressed to him : “ Citizen-general,” 
said the deputy, “ thou dost meditate the part of Csesar ; but 
remember I will be Brutus, and plunge a poniard in thy bosom.” 
— “ My dear Camus,” said the lively soldier, who had been in 
worse dangers than were involved in this classical threat, “ I am 
no more like Csesar than you are like Brutus ; and an assmance 
that I should live till you kill me, would be equal to a brevet of 
immortality.” 

W'ith a similar assumption of republican dignity, men graced 
their children, baptized or unbaptized, with the formidable names 

1 “One night the jewel-office, in the Tuileries, was pillaged, and all the 
splendid ornaments of the crown disappeared. The seals affixed on the locks 
were removed, hut no marks of violence appeared on them, which showed 
that the abstraction was by order of the authorities, and not by popular vio- 
lence.” — Thikrs, tom. iii.,'p. 103. 

2 Dumouriez, vol. iii., p. £63 ; Journal des Jacobins, 14th Oct., 1792. 
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of Roman heroes, and the folly of Anacharsis Clootz seemed to 
become general throughout the nation 

Republican virtues were of course adopted or affected The 
dntj of mothers nuramg their own diildren, so elofiuently insisted 
on by Rou^ean,' and neverthdess ao difficult to practise under 
the forms of modem life, was generaUy adopted in Pans, and as 
the ladies had no idea that this procf>ss of parental attention was 
to interfere with the usual rmind of entertainment, mothers, with 
their infanta dressed in the most approved Roman costume, were 
to he seen at the theatre, with the little disastrous victims of re 


were repeatedly made to give way before the ferocity of party 
zeal — a zeal too often assumed for tlie most infamous and Beldsli 
purposes As some fanatics of yore studied the Old Testament 
tor the purpose of ffndiog examples of bad actions to vmdieate 
those which themselves were tempted to commit, so the Repub 
Iicans of France, we mean the desperate and outrageous bigots of 
the Revolution, read history, to jostify, by classical instances, 
their public and private crimes. Informers, those scourges of a 
state, were encouraged to a degree scarce known in ancient 
Rome in the time of the empexoie, though Tacitus has hurled 
his thunders against them, as the poison and pest of his time 
The duty of lodging such informations was unblushingly urged 
as indispensable The safety of the republic being the supreme 
charge of every citizen, be was on no account to liesitate in rf< 


cause ol the country, in reality that of their own faction, could 
be essentially served by it , but it was reserved for the Jacobins 
to carry to the most hideous estrenuty the pnnciplo which made 

* Emile liT L 
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SACRILEGE OF SAINT DENIS. 


an exclusive idol of patriotism, and demanded that everj 
virtue, as well as the most tender and honourable dictates ( 
ing and conscience, should be offered up at the shrine of tl 
public, as children were of old made to pass through the 
Moloch. 

Another eruption of republican zeal was directed agaii 
antiquities, and fine arts of France. The name of king 
pronounced detestable, all the remembrances of royalty wi 
the motion of Barrere, ordered to be destroyed. This ta 
committed to the rabble ; and although a work dishonours 
their employers, and highly detrimental both to history a: 
fine arts, it was nevertheless infinitely more harmless thai 
in which the same agents had been lately employed. The 
sepulchres at Saint Denis, near Paris, the ancient ceme 
the Boui'bons, the Valois, and all the long line of Frenc 
narchs, were not onlj' defaced on the outside, but utterly ; 
down, the bodies exposed, the bones dispersed, and the p 
mains, even of Henry IV. of Navarre, so long the idol 
French nation, exposed to the rude gaze, and irreverent 
of the banditti who committed the sacrilege.^ 

Le Noire, an artist, had the courage to interpose for pre\ 
the total dispersion of the materials of those monuments, s 
able to history and to literature. He procm’ed, with dif 
permission to preserve and collect them in a house and gai 
the Rue des Petits Angtistins, where their mutilated remaii 
tinned in safety till after the restoration of the Bourbons, 
enterprise was accomplished at much personal risk ; for 
people he had to deal with had suspected that the zeal wl 
testified for the preservation of the monuments, was rath 
of a royalist than of an antiquary, his idolatry would hav 
punished by instant death. 

But the demolition of those ancient and sacred mono 
was comparatively a trivial mode of showing hatred to r 
The vengeance of the Republicans was directed against tl 
gi’ants, who, armed or unarmed, or from whatever caui 
were absent from France, were now to be at once confoui 

1 “ The first vault opened -was that of Turenne. The body was fo 
like a mummy, the features perfectly resemblinf; the portrait of th 
fiuished general. Relics were souglit after with eagerness, and Cami 
moullins cut off one of the little fingers. The body, at the intercessi( 
Desfoijtaines, was removed to the Jardin des Plantes. The features o 
the Fourth were also perfect. A soldier cut off a lock of the beard 
sabre, and putting it upon his upper lip, exclaimed, ‘ Et moi aussi, je 
dat Franfais! diisormais je n'aurai pas d’ autre moustache!’ The b 
placed upright upon a stone for the rabble to divert themselves with i 
woman, reproaching the dead Henry with the crime of having been 
knocked down the corpse, by giving it a blow in tlie face. Two large 
been dug in front of the north entrance of the church, and quick lim 
them ; into those pits the bodies were thrown promiscuously ; the leade 
were then carried to a furnace, which had been erected in the cemeti 
cast into balls, destined to punish the enemies of the republic.” — Set 
nade anx Sepultures Boyales de Saint Denis, par SI. P. St. A; G., 
CRETEI.LE, torn, si., p. 261. 
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a general set of decrees 1 All emigrants taken in arms were 
to suffer deathwithin twenty four hours 2 roreigncrs who had 
qmtted the service of Trance smcc the 14th July, 1789, were, 
contrary to the law of nations, subjected to the same penaltj 


and 3d of September, and where the blood of their predecessors 
m misfortune was yet naible on the ivalls The refractory priests 
were particularly the objects of this species of oppression, and at 
length a summary decree was made for transporting them in the 
mass from the land of France to the unhealthy colony of Guiana, 
in. South America, hlany of these unfortunate men came to a 
more speedy fate 

But the most august victims destmed to be sacrificed at the altar 
of republican virtue, were the ro^l family m the Temple, whose 
contmumg m existence seemed, doubtle^, to the leaders, a daily 
reproach to their procrastination, and an object to which, when 


Girondists would exert, m protection of the unhappy prince, 

whr‘ - ~ J • r 

enc 

phi 

tior 

especially now that the struggle was ended betwixt monarchy 
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justice should resume their usual channels through France; 
yielding to the people protection for life, personal liberty, and 
private property, and affording themselves, who held the reins of 
goverament, the means of guiding these honourably safely, and 
with advantage to the community. 

The philosophical statesmen, upon whom these considerations 
were not lost, felt nevertheless great embarrassment in the mode 
of interposing their protection in the King’s favour. Their re- 
publicanism was the feature on which they most prided them- 
selves. They delighted to claim the share in the downfall of 
Louis, which was due to their colleague Barbaroux, and the 
Federates of Marseilles and Brest. It was upon their accession 
to this deed that the Girondists rested their claims to popularity ; 
and with what front could they now step forward the defenders, 
at the least the apologists, of the King whom they had aided to 
dethrone ; or what advantages would not the Jacobins obtain over 
them, when they represented them to the people as lukewarm in 
their zeal, and as falling off from the popular cause, in order to 
preserve the life of the dethroned tyrant? The Girondist minis- 
ters felt these embarrassments, and suffered themselves to be in- 
timidated by them from making any open, manly, and direct in- 
terference in the King’s cause. 

A woman, and, although a w’oman, not the least distinguished 
among the Girondist party, had the courage to urge a decisive 
and vigorous defence of the unhappy' prince, without liaving re- 
course to the veil of a selfish and insidious policy’. This was the 
wife of Boland, one of the most remarkable women of lier time. 
A worthless, at least a careless father, and the doating folly of her 
mother, bad left her when young to pick out such an education as 
she could, among the indecencies and impieties of French philo- 
sophy. Yet, though her Mcmoii's afford revolting specimens of 
indelicacy, and exaggerated sentiments in politics, it cannot be 
denied that the tenor of her life was innocent and virtuous in 
practice, and her sentiments unperverted, when left to their na- 
tural course.' She saw the gi'cat question in its true and real 
])osition ; she saw, that it was only by interposing themselves be- 
twixt the legislative body of France and the commission of a great 
crime, that the Girondists could cither remain firm in the go- 
vernment, attract the confidence of honest men of any description, 
or have the le.ast cliaueo of putting a period to the anarchy wliicli 
was devouring their country. “ Save the life of Louis,” she said 

' “ To a very Ijoantifiil pcr«on, Madnmc Eol.and united pre.it rowers of in- 
tellrct ; licr reput.ition stood very liiph, and tier friends never spoke of her hut 
with tlic most ]irofonnd respect.’ In character stic was a Cornelia; and had 
she liecn blessed with sons, would have educated them like the Gracchi. The 
sinipiicity of her dress did not detract from her natural pracc and elepance, 
.lud thou’eh her pursuits were more adapted to the other sex, she adorned them 
with all the cli.irtns of her own. Her person.il memoirs arc admirable. They 
arc an imitation of Itonsscau’s Confessions, and often not unworthy of the ori'- 
pinal."— l)i s;ovT. n. .S-VJ. 

^ At the bar of the National CoaTcntioa, Dec. 7, 1792. 
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“ !^a^ e lijm bj an open and avoncd defence It is the only mea 
sure that can assure jour safety — the only course sihich can fix 
the stamp of public virtue on your government ” Those whom she 
addressed listened with admiration , but, like one who has rashlj 


the neutral ground betwixt them, sate a large number, who, from 
the timidity of temper which makes sheep and other weak am 
mals herd together m numbers, had formed themselves uto a 
faction, which could at any time cast decision into either scale 
which they favoured But they exercised tins power of inclining 
the balance, less with a view to carrying any political point, than 
with that of securing their own safety In ordinary debates, they 
usually gave their votes to the ministers, both because they itere 
luuustera, and also because the milder sentiments of the Giron 
dists were more consenial totUefeehonof men, who would gladly 
liave seen peace and order restored But then these timid mem 
bets of the Plain also assiduously courted the Jacobins, avoided 
joining in any measure which should give them mortal offence, 
and purchased a sort of immunity from their revenge, by showing 
plainly that tliey deserved only contempt In this neutral party 
the gfeanmgs of the defeated factions of Moderates and of Con 
stitutionalists were chiefly to be found , resigning themselves to 
the circumstances of the moment, consultmg their own safetj, as 
they gave their votes, and waiting, perhaps, till less disorderlj 
claj a might restore to them the privilege of expressmg their actual 
sentiments The chief of these trucklers to fortune was Barrere, 
a man of wit and eloquence, prompt invention, supple opinions, 
and couseoient conscience' His terror of the Jacobins was 
grevt, and his mode of disarming their resentment, so far as he 

‘ ' ' I. 1 
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the Plain, threw themselves between the victors and vanquished, 
and, by some proposal of an m^idious and neutralizing nature. 
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prevented the completion of the conquest, and afforded a safe re- 
treat to the defeated. 

The majorities, therefore, ■which the Girondists obtained in the 
Assembly, being partly eked out by this heartless and fluctuating 
band of auxiliaries, could never be supposed to arm them with 
solid or effective authority. It was absolutely necessary that 
they should exhibit such a power of protecting themselves and 
those who should join them, as might plainly show that the foree 
was on their side. This point onee established, they might reckon 
Barrerc and his party as faithful adherents. But while the Ja- 
cobins retained the power of surrounding the Convention at their 
pleasure with an insui’reetion of the suburbs, without the deputies 
possessing other means of defence than arose out of their inviola- 
bility, the adherence of those whose chief object in voting was to 
secure their personal safety, was neither to be hoped nor expected. 
The Girondists, therefore, looked anxiously rouiid, to secure, if it 
wei'c possible, the possession of such a force, to protect them- 
selves and their timorous allies. 

It has been thought, that .a more active, more artful body of 
ministers, and who were better acquainted with the mode of caiTy- 
ing on revolutionary movements, might at this period have se- 
cured an important auxiliaiy, by detaching the formidable Danton 
from the ranks of the enemy, and receiving him into their own. 
It must bo observed, that the camp of the Jacobins contained 
three separate parties, led each by one of the triumvirs whom wo 
have already described, and acting in concert, for the common 
purpose of propelling the Revolution by the same violent means 
which had begun it — of unsheathing the sword of terror, and 
making it pa.ss for that of justice — and, in the name of liberty, of 
letting murder -and spoil, under the protection of armed ruffians 
of the basest condition, continue to waste and ravage the depart- 
ments of Fiance. But, although agi’ced in this main object, the 
triumvirs wore extremely suspicious of each other, and jealous 
of the rights each might claim in the spoil which they contem- 
plated. Danton despised Robespierre for his cowardice, Robes- 
jiicrre feared the ferocious audacity of Danton ; and witli him to 
fear was to hate — and to hate was — when the hour airived — to 
destroy. They differed in their ideas also of the mode of c.xcrcis- 
ing their terrible system of government. Danton had often in 
his mouth the sentence of !Machiavcl,that when it becomes nccos- 
.‘'■ary to shed blood, a single great massacre has a more dreadful 
effect than a scries of suece.ssivo executions. Robespierre, on the 
contrary, prefemnl the latter process as the best way of sustain- 
ing the Reign of Ton'or. The ajipctite of Marat could not be 
s.'U!atcd, but by combining botli modes of murder. Both D.anton 
and Rohc'^pierre kept aloof from the .sanguinary JIarat. This 
position of the chiefs of the .lacobins toimrds each other .seemed 
to indic.nte, that one of the three at least might be detached from 
the re.st, and might bring his ruffians in opposition to tho.se of his 
vot„ I. " r 
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litc comrides, in case of any attempt on the ^iesemtly , and 
policy recommended Danton, not averse, it is said, to the alliance, 
as the most useful auxiliary 

Among the three monsters mentioned, Danton had that energy 
which the Girondists wanted, and was well acquainted with the 
secret movements of those insurrections to winch they possessed 
no key His vices of wrath, luxury, love of spoil, dreadful as 
they were, are attnhutes of mortal men , — the envy of Robes 
pierre, and the mstmetive blood thirstmess of Marat, were the 
properties of fiends Danton, like the huge serpent called the 


as the most eligible 

On the other hand, men like Bnssot, Vergmaud, and others, 
whose attachment to republicanism was mixed with a epmt of 
virtue and honour, might be well adverse to the idea of contaminat 
ing their party with such an auxiliary, intensely stained as Dan* 
ton was by his share m the massacres of September They might 
well doubt, whether any physical force which his revolutionary 
skill, and the arms it could put in motion, might bring to their 
standard, would compensate for the moral horror with which the 
presence of such a gnsly proselyte must strike all who had any 
sense of honour or justice They, therefore, discouraged the ad 


tarn their safety and the freedom of debate, was by levymg a 


1 1 me la v lu i st. mums 

The Girondists obtained, that a committee of six members 
should bo named, to report on the state of the capital, on the 
encouragement afforded to massacre, and on the mode of forming 
a departmental force for the defence of tlie metropolis Hie 
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decree was carried for a moment; but, on the next day, the Jaco- 
bins demanded that it should be revoked, denying that there was 
any occasion for such a defence to the Convention, and accusing 
the ministers of an intention to surroimd themselves Avith a force 
of armed satellites, in order to overawe the good city of Paris, 
and carry into effect their sacrilegious plan of dismembering 
France.* Rebecqui and Barbaroux replied to this charge by im- 
peacliing Robespierre, on their own testimony, of aspiring to the 
post of dictator. The debate became more tempestuous the more 
that the tribunes or galleries of the hall were filled Avith tlie 
violent folloAvers of the Jacobin party, who shouted, cui’sed, and 
yelled, to back the exclamations and threats of their leaders in 
the Assembly. While the Girondists Avere exhausting themselves 
to find out terms of reproach for Marat, that prodigy stepped 
forth, and raised the disorder to the highest, by avoAving himself 
the author and advocate for a dictatorship. The anger of the 
Convention seemed thoroughly awakened, and Vergniaud read to 
the deputies an extract from Marat’s journal, in Avhich, after de- 
manding tAvo hundred and sixty thousand heads, Avhich Avas his 
usual stint, he abused the Convention in the grossest terms, and 
exhorted the people to act^ — A vords, of Avhich the import was by 
this time perfectly understood. 

This passage excited general horror, and the victory for a 
moment seemed in the hands of the Girondists ; but they did not 
pursue it Avith sufficient Augour. The mfeeting passed to the order 
of the day ; and Marat, in ostentatious triumph, produced a pistol, 
with Avhich he said he Avould have bloAvn out his brains, had a 
decree of accusation been passed against him. The Girondists 
not only lost the advantage of discomfiting their enemies by the 
prosecution of one of their most noted leaders, but Avere compelled 
for the present to abandon their plan of a departmental guard, 
and resign themselves to the guardianship of the faithful citizens 
of Paris.® 

This city of Paris was at the time under the poAver of the in- 
trusive commimity, or Common Council, many of Avhom had 
forced themselves into office on the 10th of August. It Avas the 
first act of their administration to procure the assassination of 
Mandat, the commandant of the national guard ; and their ac- 
compts, still extant, bear testimony, that it AA’as by their instru- 
mentality that the mm’derers of September Avere levied and paid. 
Trained Jacobins and pitiless ruffians themselves, this chdc body 
had raised to be their agents and assistants an imiisual number of 
municipal officers, avIio Avere at once their guards, their informers, 
their spies, their jailors, and their executioners. They had, be- 
sides, obtained a majority of the inhabitants in most of the sec- 


1 Lacrctellc, tom. x., p. 41. 

2 “0! people baWllard, si to savais agir!” 

3 Tliier."!, tom. iii., p. I/O; Lacrctellc, tom. x., p. 23. 
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jiower, made a figure scarceh more respectable than tliat of the 
hmg after his return from Varennea. 

Boland almost every day earned to the Convention his vain 
complaints, that the course of the law for which he was responsible, 
was daily crossed, thwarted, and impeded, by the proceedings of 
this usurping body The considerable funds of the city itself, with 
those of its hospitals and other pnblic establishments of every 
1 md, were dilapidated by these revolutionary intruders, and ap 
plied to their own purposes Tlie minister at length, in a formal 


proposed a senes of decrees , the first declaring the Convention 
free to leave any city , where they should be exposed to constraint 
and violence , the second resolving to form a conventional guard , 
the tlurd deelanngi that the Convention should form itself into a 
court of justice, for trial of state crimes, the fourth announcing, 
that in respect the sections of Pans had declared their sittings 

Bar 

his 

bar, 

[Nov 5,3 ten members of the Conimimity, from whom they were 
contented to accept such slight apologies, and evasive excuses, for 
their unauthorised interference with the power of the Conv ention, 
as these insolent demagi^ues condescended to offer 

The accusation of ^b^ierre though boldly urged by Louvet 
and Barbarouv, vva« also eluded, by passing to the order of the 
day, and thus the Convention showed plainly, that however 
courageous they had been against their monarch, they dared not 


wild Moresco dances and gestures again surprised the Parisians , 
and the more, as m their choruses they imprecated v engeaocc on 
the Jacobins, called out for mercy to tlie “ poor tvTant,” so they 

> Misnet tom i p 334 Thieti teiB ii- p. 313, Lacietclle (om x. p £4 
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termed the King, and shouted in the cause of peace, order, and 
the Convention.^ 

The citizens of Paris, who could not reconcile the songs and 
exclamations of the Marseillois with their appearance and cha- 
racter, concluded that a snare was laid for them, and abstained 
from uniting themselves with men, whose sincerity was so suspi- 
cious. The Marseillois themselves, discouraged with their cold 
reception, or not liking their new trade of maintaining order so 
well as their old one of oversetting it, melted away hy degrees, 
and were soon no more seen nor heard of. Some of the Breton 
Federates, kept in the interest of the Girondists, by their country- 
men the deputies Kersaint and Kervclagan, remained still at- 
tached to the Convention, though their numbers were too few to 
afford them protection in any general danger. 

If the Memoirs of Dumoiuuez are to be relied on, that active 
and intriguing general presented to the Girondists another re- 
source, not free certainly from hazard or difficulty to the republi- 
can government, which was the idol of these theoretical states- 
men, but affording, if his means had proved adequate to the execu- 
tion of his plans, a certain bulwark against the encroachments of 
the hideous anarchy threatened by the Jacobin ascendency. 

General Dumouriez was sufficiently hated by the Jacobins, not- 
ulthstanding the successes wliich he had gained on the part of 
France over foreign enemies, to induce him to feel the utmost 
desire of putting down their usurped power ; but he was under 
the necessity of acting with gi’eat caution. The bad success of 
La Fayette, deserted by his army as soon as he attempted to lead 
them against Paris, was in itself discouraging ; but Dumouriez 
was besides conscious that the Jacobin clubs, together with the 
commissioners of the Convention, with Danton at their head, had 
been actively engaged in disorganizing his army, and diminish- 
ing his influence over them. Thus circumstanced, he naturally 
resolved to avoid hazarding any violent measure without the sup- 
port of the Convention, in case of being deserted by his army. 
But he affirms, that he repeatedly informed the Girondists, then 
predominant in the Assembly, that if they could obtain a de- 
cree, but of four lines, authorising such a measure, he was ready 
to march to Paris at the head of a chosen body of troops, who 
would have been willing to obey such a summons ; and that he 
would by this means have placed the Convention in a situation, 
when they might have set the Jacobins and their insurrection- 
ary forces at absolute defiance.® 

Perhaps the Girondists entertained the fear, first, that Dumou- 
riez’s influence with his fr'oops might prove as inefficient as that 
of La Fayette, and leave them to atone with their heads for such 
a measure attempted and imexecuted. Or, secondly, that if the 

I “ Point dc proefes an roi ! epargnons le pauvre tyran ' ” — Lacretelle, tom. 
X., p. 47. 

- Duraourioz, vol. iii., p. 2/3. 
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Inanopu^Te proved successful, th^ wmill be freed fiom fear of 
the Jacobins, only to be placed under tbe restraint of a military 
chief, whose mind was well understood to be m favour of mo- 

.1 

I I < 

I II . 

They turned, therefore, a cold rar to the proposal, wlucb after 
wards thej would gladly have accepted, when the general bad no 
longer the power to carry it into execution 

Thus the factions, bo intimately united for the destruction of 
rojalty, could not, when that step was gamed, combine for anv 
other purpose save the great crime of murdermg their deposed 
sovereign Nay, while the Jacobins and Girondists seemed 

»• ’ * ‘‘i’ 
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of democracy They were fully persuaded of the King e mno 
cence as a mau, of his inviolability and exemption from cnmi 
nal process as a constitutional authority They were aware that 
tbe deed meditated would render France odious to all the other 
nations of Europe , and that the Jaeobms, to whom war and 
confusion were natural elements, were desirous for that very 
reason to bring Louis to the scaffold All tbu was plain to them, 
and yet their pride as philosophers made them ashamed to bo 


confusion and falsehood never was laid upon tbe table of such 
an assembly All acts that had been done by the Jlimsters in 

hape as 
ich tile 
whole 
giment 

, ^ inten 

tion of massaermg the Convention, defended by thirty thou«md 
national guards, bcoidcs the fed^tes, and the inihtia of the 
suburbs ' 

The Convention were rather ashamed of this report, and would 


1 UisOet tom 1 p r’jl 
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scarce permit it to be printed. So soon as it appeared, two or 
three persons, who were therein mentioned as accomplices of 
pai’ticular acts charged against the King, contradicted the report 
upon their oath.' An additional charge was brought under the 
following mysterious circumstances : — Gramin, a locksmith of Ver- 
sailles, communicated to Roland, about the latter end of Decem- 
ber, that, in the beginning of May, 1792, he had been employed 
by the King to secrete an ii-on chest, or cabinet, in the wall of a 
certain apartment in the Tuileries, which he disclosed to the 
ministers of justice. He added a circumstance which throws dis- 
credit on his whole story, namely, that the King gave him with 
his own hand a glass of wine, after taking which he was seized 
■with a cholic, followed by a kind of paralysis, which deprived him 
for fourteen months of the use of his limbs, and the power of 
working for his bread. The inference of the wretch was, that the 
King had attempted to poison him ; which those may believe 
who can number fourteen months betwixt the beginning of May 
and the end of December in the same year. This gi’oss false- 
hood utterly destroys Gamin’s evidence ; and as the King always 
denied his knowledge of the existence of such a chest with such 
papers, we are reduced to suppose, either that Gamin had been 
employed by one of the royal ministers, and had brought the 
King personally into the tale for the greater grace of his story, 
or that the papers found in some other place of safety had been 
selected, and put into the chest by the Jacobin commissioners, 
then employed in surveying and searching the palace, with the 
purpose of trumping up evidence against the King. 

Roland acted very imprudently in examining the contents of 
the chest alone, and without Avitness, instead of calling in the 
commissioners aforesaid, who were in the palace at the time. 
This was perhaps done with the object of putting aside such 
papers as might, in that hour of fear and uncertainty, have 
brought into danger some of his oAvn party or friends. Oi^e of 
importance, however, Avas found, Avhich the Jacobins turned into 
an implement against the Girondists. It Avas an overture from 
that party addressed to Louis XYI., shortly before the 10th of 
August, engaging to oppose the motion for his forfeiture, provid- 
ing Louis Avould recall to his councils the three' discarded minis- 
ters of their faction. 

The contents of the chest were of a A-ery miscellaneous nature. 
The documents consisted of letters, memorials, and plans, from 
different persons, and at different dates, offering advice, or ten- 
dering support to the King, and proposing plans for the freedom 
of his person. The Royalist project of Mirabeau, in his latter 
d.ays, AA-as found amongst the rest; in consequence of AA-hich his 
body Avas dragged out of the Pantheon, formerly the Church of 

> M. dc SepUicil, in particular, quoted as bcinj; the nRcnt by whom Louis 
XVI. was said to have transmitted money to his brothers Avlicn in exile, posi- 
tively denied the fact, and made athdaTit accordingly.— S. 
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he could be liable, T.a9 sacii penalty as uuy ue uue lu oue ivuo 
retains possession of plans snbinitt^ to his consideration, but 
which have in no shape obtained liis assent It was sufficiently 
hard to account Louis responsible for such advice of his ministers 
as he really adopted , but i* was a dreadful extension of his re- 
sponsibility to make him answerable for such as he had virtually 
rejected Besides which, the story of Gamin was so self contra- 


worthy precedent in other countries , but in France there is a 
spirit of wild enthusiasm, a desire of following out an example 


lent death of Charles only paved the way for a senes of jcars 
spent in servitude under military despotism, and then to restora 


* Mignet t.... _ 
p 239 Lacretellc t 

* Unbsipp^StDart) banfalr Iboii^h that name 
Grates ou mj ear I aluRiId bare died with shame. 
To see toT Kioi; before hu anbjects stand 
Asd at tncir bar boldophurojal band 
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that (lio number is small iiulccd wbo tliinl; it ju=tifiablL’ even nn 
the proc.avious groumls of state ncces-ity ; ami that it is barely 
possible a small jiortion of enthusiasts may still exist, who glory 
in the <lccd as an act of popular vengeance. 

lint even among this Last tb^scription of persons, the rrencli 
regicides would find themselves entirely at a loss to vindicate tin; 
execution of Louis by the .similar fate of t'liarles ; and it would 
be by courtesy only, if at nil, that they could be admitted to the 
honours of a sitting at a Calvcs-Head Club.* 

The comp.ari-son between these unhappy monarehs fails in al- 
most every point, excepting in the closing scene ; and no jiarallcl 
can, with justice to cither, be drawn betwixt them. 'J’he most 
zealous Cavalier will, in these enlightened day.«, admit, that the 
c.arly government of Charles was marked by many en'orts to ex- 
tend the prerogative beyond it.s legal bounds ; that there were 
inst.ances of ojipressive fines, cniel punishment by mutilation, 
long and severe imprisonment.s in distant forts and castles ; exer- 
tions of authority which no one seeks to justify, and which those 
who arc the King’s apologist's can only endeavour to mitigate, by 
alleging the precedents of arbitrary limes, or the interj)rctation 
of the laws by courtly mini.stei-s, and tiiuc-scrving lawyers. Tlie 
conduct of Louis XVI., from ti»i hour lie assumed the throne, 
was, on the contrary, an example of virtue and moderation," 
Instead of levying ship-nioncy and benevolences, Louis lightened 
the feudal services of the vassals, and the corvic among the 
pea.eantry. Where Charles endeavoured to enforce conformity 
to the Cluu'ch of England by pillory and car-slitting, Louis al- 
lowed the Protestants the free use of their rclig'ion, and dis- 
charged the use of torture in all cases whatever. Where Charles 
visited his Parliament to violate their fi-ccdom by arresting five 
of their members, Louis may bo said to have surrendered him- 
self an unresisting prisoner to the representatives of the people. 

At their commnml to Iic.ar the nionnrch plead, 

By their decrees to sec that mon.arch hlucU. 

What though thy faults were many, and were great— 

What though they shook the fabric of the state? 

In royalty secure thy jicrson stood, 

And sacred was the fountain of thy blood. 

Vile ministers, who dared abuse their trust, 
yy, . -1 . - , .. .. to be unjust, 

Vc mpued, with power made BtroiiR, 

Hau iiuuiy crusn u— me Kiiie can do no wroiiR.” 

Gutliam.—S. 

1 This club used to meet on the 30tb January, at a f.avcrn near CharinR 
Cross, to celebrate the anniversary of the death of Charles I. Their toasts 

were, “The glorious year, lG4fl.” “D n to the race of the Stuarts.” 

“ The pious memory of Oliver Cromwell," &c.— See Gciit.’s Slag., vol. v., p. 
105 ; and “ Hislory of the Calves-Head Club." 

2 “ No one act of tyranny can be laid to Louis's charge : and, far from re- 
straining the liberty of the press, it was the Archbishop of Sens, the King’s 
prime minister, who, in the name of his Si.ajesty, invited all writeis to niako 
known their opinions upon the form and manner of assembling the States- 
General." — D k Stabjo, vol. ii., p. 94, 
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whom he had voluutanly smanmned around lum But above 
all, Charles, m person, or by his generals, waged a long and 
bloody war with hia subjects, fought battles in every county of 
England, and was only overcome and made prisouer, after a 
lengthened and deadly contest, m winch many thousands fell on 
both sides. The condnet of Louis was in every respect differ- 
ent He never offered one blow in actual resistance, eien when 
he had the means in his power He ordered up, indeed, the 
forces under Iilartfclial Broglio, but he gave them command to 
retire, so soon as it was evident that they must either do so, or 
act offensively against the people In the most perilous situa- 
tions of his life, he showed the utmost reluctance to shed the blood 
of his subjects He would not trust liis attendants with pistols, 
durmg the flight to Varennes, he would not give the officer of 
hussars orders to clear the passage, when his carnage was stop 
ped upon the bndge When he saw that the martial array of 
the Guards did not check the audacity of the assailants on the 
10th of August, he surrendered himself to tlie Legislative Assem- 
blj , a prisoner at discretion, rather than mount his horse and 


shed on my account,” b® “ I would not consent to it for 
the safety of my crown I never will purchase mere life at 
such a rate ” These were sentiments perluips fitter for the pious 
sectaries of the community of Friends, than for the King of a 
great nation, but such as they were, Louis felt and conscienti- 
ously acted on them And yet lus subjects could compare his 
character, and his pretended guilt, with the bold and haughty 
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it. would have been well for thcinrelve'! .and him, had he hnowii 
Jiov,- to limit his eraut to that quantity of freedom which they 
were qualified to mnlce a leeitimato use of ; leaviii" it for futiire 
princes to slacken tlie reins of government, in proportion ns the 
jmhlic mind in I’nmce should hcconic fonned to the Iinhifunl ex- 
ercise of political rights. 

The Kings j^crfect Innocence was thei-eforo notoriou.s to the 
whole world, hut especially to those who now usuqied the title of 
arniigning him ; and men could luardly jicrsuade themselves, that 
his life was seriously in danger. An ingenious contrivance of 
the Jacobins seems to have been intctuled to drive the waver- 
ing Girondists into the snat'c of voting for the King’.s trial. .Saint 
Just, one of their nmnher, made a furious speech against any 
form.ality being observed, s:ive a clccrce of death, on the tir- 
gcncy of the occ.asinn. “ What availed,” raid the supporters of 
this brief and sure measure, “ the ceremonies of grand and petty 
jury? The aannon which made n breach in the Tnilerics, the 
unanimous shout of the people on the 10th of August, had come 
in place of all other solemnities. The Convention had no farther 
power to inquire ; its sole duty was to pronounce, or nither con- 
tinn and execute, the doom of the sovereign people.”. 

This summary proposal w.as highly ai>plaudcd, not only by the 
furious crowds by whom the galleries were alway.s occupied, but 
by all the exaggerations of the more violent democrats. They 
exclaimed that every citizen had the same right over the life of 
Louis which Brutus possessed over that of Cxsar. Others cried 
out, that the very fact of having reigned, w.os in itself a crime 
notorious enough to dispense with further investigation, and au- 
thorise instant punishment.* 

Stunned by these clamour.s, the Girondists and ncutinl party, 
like all feeble-minded men, chose a middle course, and instead of 
maintaining the King’s innocence, adopted measures, calculated 
to save him indeed from immediate slaughter, but which ended 
by consigning him to a tribunal too timid to hear his cause justly. 
They resolved to urge the right of the National Convention to 
judge in the case of Louis. 

There were none in the Convention who dared to avow facts 
to which their conscience bore witness, but the consequences of 
admitting which, were ingeniously urged by the sopliist Robes- 
pierre, as a condemnation of their own conduct. “ One part}',” 
said the wily logician, “ must be clearly guilty ; either the King, 
or the Convention, who have ratified the actions of the insur- 
gent people. If you have dethroned an innocent and legal mo- 
narch, what are you but traitors? and why sit you here — why not 
hasten to the Temple, set Louis at liberty, install him again in 
the Tuileries, and beg on your knees for a pardon you have not 
merited ? But if you have, in the great popular act which you 


' Lacretelle, fom. x., p. 145. 
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lia\e ratified, only approved of the deposition of a tjTant, sum 
raon him to the bar, and demand a reckoning for his crunes ” 
This dilemma pressed on the mind of many members, who could 
not but see their own condemnation the necessary consequence 
of the King’s acquittal And whde some felt the force of this 
ailment, all were aware of tlie obvious danger to be encoun 
tered from the wrath of the Jacobins and their satelhtes, should 
they dare to dissent from the vote which these demagogues de- 
manded from the Assembly 

When Robespierre had ended, Petion arose and moved that 
the King should be tried before the Con\entton It is said, the 
Mayor of Pans took the lead m this cruel persecution, because 
Loim had spoken to him sharply about the tumultuary inroad of 
the Jacobin rabble mto the Tuilcnes on the 20tli of June , and 
when Potion attempted to reply* had pointed to the broken grat 
ing through which the entrance had been forced, and sternly 
commanded him to he silent- If this was true, it was a bitter 
revenge for so slight an offence* and the subsequent fate of Potion 
18 the less deserving of pity 

The motion was earned [Pec 31 without opposition,* and the 
next chapter affords us the melancholy results. 


CHAPTER Xin 

TnE TiUit, oT Loms — Indectston of lfe« Ciroxiluts, find tl» JSfftcIt 
—TAc Rojfcd Famlv \nsulttd by xke AgenU of ike Qommuntly 
—-The King de]yrtred of Ais Son's society — The King brought to 
tnal before the Conrention — His first Examination — Carried 


bpeeeh of JDe Se e — King remanded to the Temple— Stormy Ee 
bate — Eloquent Attack ^ Ver<p>iaad cn fAe Jacobins — Sentence 
o/DziTH pronounced ayainst tAefCiny — General Sympathy for 
hts Fate — Eumounez amres in Pans — Painty tnes to avert 
tAe King's Fate — Louis XVI REHSanEn on 21et January, 
1793 — Marie Astoivette o» ike 16tA October thereafter — The 
Princess ELiziBEtn in Jlay 179-t — The Eauphin pen’hes, by 
cruelty, June Zth, 1795 — 7 A* Priwesj Royal exchanged for La 
Payette, 19fA Eecember, 1793 

Wfi have already said, that the vigorous and masculme, as 
well as virtuous exhortations of iladamo Roland, were thrown 
away upon her colleagues, whose fears were more than female 
The Girondists could not ho made to perceive that, though thtir 


1 Tble;^ tom Id., j>. SSJ 
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ferocious aclversarics were fenrctl lliiTui^h Fi'Uiice, yet (liey were 
also liatccl. Tlie moral fceliii" of all Frenclitnen who had any 
left, detested the authora of a lonp train of the most cold-hloodcd 
murdcra ; the suspicions of all men of properly were attached to 
the conduct of a party, whose loadera rose from indi};ence to 
afdiicnce by fines, confiscations, sofjuestratinns, besides every 
other hind of plunder, direct and indirect. If the majority of 
the Convention had adopted the determination of boldly resistiu” 
their unprincipled tyrants, and jmevontinf', at whatever hazard, 
the murder of the King, the strength of llin country would jiro- 
bably have supported a constituted authority against the usurpa- 
tions of the Community of Paris, which had no belter title to 
tyrannize over the Convention, and by so doing to govern France 
at plcasime, than had the council of the meanest town in the 
kingdom. 

The Girondists ought to h.ave been sensible, that, even by 
thw.'irting this favourite measure, they co\dd not increase the 
hatred which the Jacobins already entertained against them, and 
should have knowai that further delay to give open battle would 
only be regarded as a timid indecision, wliich must have heated 
their enemies, in proportion as it cooled their friends. Tlic tnick- 
ling, timo-serving poliey which they observed on this occ.a.sion, 
deprived the Girondists of almost all chance of forming a solid and 
subst.antial interest in the country. By a bold, open, and manly 
defence of the King, they would have done honour to themselves 
as public men, willing to discharge their duty at the risk of their 
lives. They would have been sure of whatever number could 
be gathered, cither of Royalists, who were beginning to raise a 
head in Bretagne and La Vendde, or of Constitutionalists, who 
feared the persecution of the Jacobins. The materials were 
already kindled for those insurrections, which afterwards broke 
out at Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, and generally through the south 
and west of France. Tliey might have brought up five or six 
thousand Federates from the departments, and the force would 
then have been in their own hands. They might, by showing a 
bold and animated front, have regained possession of the national 
guard, which was only prevented by a Jacobin commander and 
his staff officers, as well as by thcirlimidity, from throwing off a 
yoke so bloody and odious ^ that which they were groaning 
under. But to dare this, it was necessary that they should have 
the encouragement of the Convention ; and that body, managed 
as it was by the Girondists, showed a timorous unwillingness to 
support the measures of the Jacobins, which implied their dis- 
like indeed, but also evinced their fear. 

Meantime the King, with the Queen, liis sister, and their 
children, the Dauphin and the Princess Boy.al, remained in the 
tower of the Temple, more uncomfortably lodged, and much 
more harshly treated than state prisoners before the Revolution 
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liad been in tlie execrable Baxtile * The royal prisoners were 
under the especial charge of the Commune of Paris, who, partly 
from their gross ignorance, partly from their desire to display 
their furious Jacobinical zeal, did all m their power to embitter 
their captivity 

Pdtion, whose presence hronght with it so many cruel recol- 
lections, studiously insulted him by his visits to the prison The 
municipal officers, sent thither to ensure the custody of the King s 
person, and to he spies upon bis private conversation, were se 
lected among the worst and most mahgnant Jacobins His 
efforts at equanmntj, and even civihty, towards these brutal 
jailors, were answered with the most gross insolence One of 
them, a mason, m hia working dress, had thrown himself into an 
arm chair, where, decorated with his mtmicipal scarf, he reposed 

the 

“I 

the 

foimdatioQ is insecure ” — “ It is more eure,” answered the fe! 
low, “than the thrones of tyrants” The King saiiJed and was 
silent He endured with the same patience the insolent answei 
of another of these officials The man not having been relieved 
at the usual and regular hour, the King civilly expressed his 
hopes that he would find no meonvenience from the delay “ I 
am come here,” answered the ruffian, “ to watch your conduct, 
not for you to trouble yourself with mine No one,” he added, 
fixing his hat firm on his brow, “ least of all you, have any busi 
ness to concern themselves with it ” We have seen prisons, and 
are sure that even the steeled jailor, accustomed as he is to 
scenes of distress, is not in the habit, unprovoked and wantonly, 
of answering with reproach and insult such ordmary expressions 
of civility, when offered by the worst criminals The hearts of 
these men, who, by chance as it were, became dungeon keepers, 
and whose first captive had been many years their King, must 
Iiave been as hard as the nether millstone * 

While such scenes occurred within the prison, those who kept 
watch without, either as sentinels or as patrols of the Jacobins, 
(who mamtained btem vigilance m the environs of the prison,) 
were equally ready to contribute their share of vexation and m 
suit Pictures and placards, representing the royal family under 
the hands of the executioner, were pasted up where the King 
and Queen might see them The most vioknt patriotic songs, 
turning upon approaching death of Monsieur and Madame 


i Mlmict tom i p 33* LnCTel‘-l!«, 
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Veto, were sung lielow llieir windows, and llic most frightful cries 
for their blood disturbed such rest ns jirisouers can obtain. Thu 
head of the Princess of Lamb.alle was brought under their win- 
dow on the ,'id September, and one of flu; municipal ollicers 
would have enticed the royal family to the window that they 
might sec this gh.astly spectacle, had not the other, “ of milder 
mood," prevented them from complying. When questioned con- 
cerning the names of these two functionaries by .some. Ic.'^s ravage 
persons, who wished to punish the onending ruilian, Louis would 
only mention that of the more huin.uie of the two; so little was 
this unhappy prince addicted to seek revenge, even for the most 
studied cniolties practised against him.* 

The conduct of the Community increased in rigour, as the ])ro- 
cess against Louis seemed to draw nearer. The most ordinary 
points of personal accommodation wore made suhject.s of dc-bate 
ere they could be granted, .and that upon the King’.s being [ler- 
mitted to shave himself, lasted a long while. Every article was 
taken from him, even to his toothpick and penknife, and the 
Queen and princesses were deprived of their scissora and house- 
wives. This led to a touching remark of Loui.s. lie saw liis 
sister, while at work, obliged to bite asunder .a thread which she 
had no means of cutting, and the words escaped him, “Ah ! you 
wanted nothing in your pretty house at Montreuil.” — “ Dearest 
brother,” answered the princess, whose character was that of 
sanctity, purity of thought, and benevolence, “ can I com])lain 
of any thing, since Heaven has preserved mo to share and to 
comfort, in some degree, your hours of captivity?” It was, in- 
deed, in the society of his family that the ch.aracter of Louis 
shone to the greatest advantage ; and if, when on the throne, he 
did not always possess the energies demanded of liis high situa- 
tion, in the dungeon of the Temple misfortune threw around 
him the glories of a martyr. His morning hours were spent in 
instructing or amusing the young dauphin, a task for which the 
King’s extensive information well qualified him. The captives 
enjoyed, as they best might, a short interval, when they were 
permitted to walli in the gardens of the Temple, sure to be in- 
sulted (like Charles I. in the same situation) by the sentinels, 
who puffed volumes of tobacco-smoke in their faces as they passed 
them, while others annoyed the ears of the ladies with licentious 
songs, or the most cruel denmiciations.^ 

All this Louis and his family endimed with such sainted pa- 


' “ The 3d of September, at three o’clock, just after dinner, the most horrid 
shouts were heard. The officer on guard in the room behaved well : ho shut 
the door and tlie window, and oven drew the curtains, to prevent their seeing 
any thing. Several officers of the guard and of the municipality now arrived : 
the former insisted that the King should show himself at tne windows; fortu- 
nately, the latter opposed it ; but, on his Majesty’s asking what was the matter, 
a young officerof the guard replied, ‘Well ! since you will know, it is the head 
of Aladame de Lamballe that they want to show you.’ At these words the 
Queen was overcome with horror: it was the only occasion in which her firm 
ness abandoned her.”— Duchesse d’Angouleme, Private Memoirs, p. 1!1. 

- Clery, pp. 60, 142. 
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Stories of the insults which he daily receis ed, and of the meek 
ness with which he sustained them, began to circulate among the 
citizens of the higher classes and, joined to their fear of falling 
completely under the authority of the Sans Culottes, led many 
of the Repub’icars to cast back tlieir thoughts to the constitution 
of 1701, with all its faults, and with lU monarchical executive 
government 


later, no doubt, than the period we are treating of , but the 
grounds of the reasoning existed as much at the King s trial as 
after the expulsion of the Girondists Tho passage is remark 
able "My friends, eays this dstinguished Girondiit, "pre 


of the minds of t * ’ 

opportunities the 
reckoned on the 
French claracter 

suitable to a repubhenn nation 1 have alwajs considered tliat 
conclusion as entirely false, and have repeatedly m my heart 
despaired of my darling wish to establish a republic in my coun 
try In another place he says " It must not bo dissembled that 
the majority of Frenchmen earnestly desired royalty, and the 
constitution of 1791 In Pans, the wish was general, and was 
expressed most freely, thongh only in confidential society, and 
among private friends Tliere were only a few noble and elo 
vated minds who ftlt themselves worthy to be Republicans, and 
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In these lines, ^\Tit(cn by one of the most sincere of their nnm- 
hcr. wo rend the condemnation of the Girondists, who, to adven- 
ture the precarious experiment of n republic, in wiiich they them- 
selves saw so many dillicultics, wen-e contented to lend their arms 
and countenance to the destruction of th;.! "-.vf at. 

which they knew to be desired by all the • "■ * I 

France except themselves, and which demolition only made room 
for the dreadful triumvirate, — Danton, llobesjiierrc, and Marat 

But we also see, from this and other jiassagcs, that there 
existed feelings, both in Paris and in the departments, which, if 
the Convention had made a manly appeal to them, might Iiave 
saved the King's life, and prevented the Reign of Terror. 
There bcg.an to .arise more obvious signs of disatfection to the 
rulei-s, and of interest in the Iving'.s fate. These were increased 
when he was brought before the Convention for examination — 
an occasion upon which Louis was treated with the same m.arkcd 
appearance of premeditated insult, which had been offered to him 
when in his dungeon, lie had as j'ct been allowed to enjoy the 
society of his son, though his intercourse with the otlicr mem- 
bers of the family had been much abridged. He was p.assionatcly 
attached to this unhappy son, who answered his afl'ection, and 
showed c.arly token of t.alcnts which were doomed never to blos- 
som. It was the cruel resolution of his jailors to t.alcc the boy 
from his father on the very morning [December 11] when Louis 
was to undergo an inten’ogatory before the Convention. In 
other woi'ds, to give the deepest blow to his feelings, at the very 
moment when it was necessary he should combine his ■whole men- 
tal powera for defending his life against his subtle and powerful 
enemies. 

This cruel measure produced in some respect the effect de- 
sired. The King testified more deep affliction than ho had yet 
manifested. The child was playing at the game called Siam 
with his father, and by no efl'ort could the dauphin get beyond 
the number sixteen. “ That is a very unlucky number,” said the 
child. This petty omen seemed soon accomplished by the com- 
missioners of the Assembly, who, without deigning further ex- 
planation than that Louis must prepai’o to receive the Mayor of 
Paris, tore the child from his father, and left him to Ins sorrow. 
In about two hours, during which the trampling of many horses 
was heard, and a formidable body of troops with artillery were 
drawn up around the prison, the m.ayor appeared, a man called 
Chambon, weak and illiterate, the willing tool of the ferocious 
Commune in which he presided. He read to the King the decree 
of the Convention, that Louis Capet should be brought to their 
bar. “ Capet,” answered Louis, “ is not my name — it was that 
of one of my ancestors. I couid have wished, sir, that I had not 
been deprived of the society of my son during the two hours I 
have expected you, but it is only of a piece with the usage I have 
experienced for four months. I will attend you to the Conven- 

VOL. I. d 
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tion, not as acknonlpdging their Tight to summon me> but be- 
cau'.e I jield to the supenor power of my enemies 
The crowd pressed much on the King during the passage 
from the Temple to the Toilenes, where the Convention had 
now established their sittings, as men who had slam and taken 
possession Loud cries were heard, demanding the life of the 
tyrant , 3 et Louis preserved the most perfect composure, even 
when he found himself standing as a criminal before an assem 
bly of his native subjects, bom most of them in a rsnk winch 
excluded them from judicial offices, till he himself had granted the 
privilege * 


isertui^ 


“ review the troops that were about my person ^ It was in pre 


lUeu lu oe sueu »iuiiuve you to reply! ' — it was not 1 who 
caused It, ’ answ ered Louis, speaking with more empliasis than he 
had before used 

1 Cliry P IM 
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The King was carried back to his prison, amid threats and 
abuse from the same banditti whose ranks he had before traversed. 

In replying to the articles alleged against him, Louis had fol- 
lowed a different course from Charles, who refused to plead be- 
fore the tribunal at which he was arraigned. The latter acted 
with the high spirit of a pi’ince, unwilling to derogate from the 
honour of the crown he had worn ; the former, as a man of 
honom’ and probity, was desirous of defending his character where- 
ever it should be atbicked, without stopping to question the au- 
thority of the court which was met to try him. 

A great tumult followed in the* Assembly the moment the 
King had withdra^vn. The Jacobins became sensible that the 
scene which had just passed had deeply affected many of the neu- 
tral party, and was not unlikety to influence their final votes. They 
demanded an instant decree of condemnation, and that in the 
name of the oppressed people. “ You who have heard the 
tyrant,” said Billaud-Varennes, “ ought in justice to hear the 
people whom he has oppressed.” The Convention Imew well what 
was meant by the appearance of the people at the bar, ahd while 
they trembled at this threat, Duhem * exclaimed, “ I move that 
Louis be hung this very night.” Some received this Avith a 
ti'iumphant laugh ; the majority, however, retained too much sense 
of shame to permit themseL'es to be hurried farther that even- 
ing. They indulged the King Avith the selection of counsel to 
defend him.*^ ‘ 

The monarch, on returning to his prison, had found he AA’as 
doomed to solitary confinement. All intercourse AA’ith his family 
Avas denied him. He Avept, but neither Avife, sister, nor child, 
Avas permitted to share his tears. It Avas for the fate of his son 
that he shoAA'ed the deepest interest. Yet, "anxious as his appre- 
hensions Avere, they could not reach the extremities to Avhich the 
child Avas reduced. The heart of man could not have imagined 
the cruelty of his lot. 

Louis chose for his counsel tAvo lawyers of celebritj^, carefully 
selecting such as he thought Avould incur least risk of danger by 
the task imposed. One of these, Tronchet,^ Avas too sensible to 
the honour of his profession to hesitate a moment in accepting 
the perilous office ; but the other, Tai-get, refused to undertake it. 
The phrase used b}' this uuAvorthy jurisconsult, in his letter to the 
President of the Convention, seemed to involve the Ifing’s con- 
demnation. “ A free Republican,” he said, " ought not to under- 

' Diihem Avas hom .At Lille in 1760. He aftcrAvards practised physic at 
Quesnoi. After the amnesty of Oct., 1795, ho returned to his profession, and 
died iu 1807, at Slentz. 

- Mignet. tom. i., p. 235; Lacrefellc, tom. x., p. 17.9. 

0 One of T^anoleon^sfirst acts on becorainR first consul, at.as to place Tronchet 
at the head of tlie Court of Cassation. “ Tronchet," he said, “ aaaas the soul of 
the civil code, as I Avas its demonstrator. He aaos gifted Avith a singularly pro- 
found and correct understanding, but he could not descend to developeraents." 
—Las Cases, vol, ii., p, 234. Tronchet died in 1806, and Avas burled in the 
I’anlhcon. 
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take functions of V. Inch lie feels himself incapable ” Timid as the 
Convention was, tins excuse waa heard with disapprobation It 
was declaring, that the defence of the King was untenable by any 
fnend of the present system * 

Several persons offered their services® with voluntary devo 
tion, but the preference w as claimed by Lamoignon Malesherbes,^ 
who, twice called by Louis to he a member of liis council, when 
the office was the object of general ambition, alleged his right to 
a similar function, when others might tcckonit dangerous * This 
hurst of boiiourabU self devotion awakened a senUment of honour 


person at Louis, ihe oit repeated calumnies against him seemed 
to lose their influence on all but the imorant multitude, and 
hired bandits The honest devotion of Maleshcrbes, whose cha 


valet de chamhre 

Tlie lawyers entertamed some hopes, and, in tlie spirit of their 


Je lui duis le mCmeterwee lonqaeceit anc fonction que bien desc«ns 
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profession, exulted when they saw how facts contradicted the 
charges of the prosecutors. “Moderate your satisfaction, my 
friends,” said Louis ; “ all these favourable circumstances are well 
known to the gentlemen of the Convention, and if they considered 
them as entitled to weight in my favour, I should not be in this 
difficulty. You take, I fear, a fruitless task in hand, but let us 
perform it as a last duty.” When the term of his second appear- 
ance at the Convention arrived, he expressed anxiety at the 
thoughts of appearing before them with his beard and hair over- 
grown, owing to his being deprived of razors and scissors. 
“ Were it not better your Majesty went as you are at present,” 
said the faithful Cldry, “ that all men may see the usage you have 
j’eceived 1 ” — “ It does not become me,” answered the King, “ to 
seek to obtain pity.”i With the same spirit, he commanded his 
advocates to avoid all appeals to the passions or the feelings of the 
judges and audience, and to rest his defence exclusively upon 
logical deductions from the evidence produced.^ 

When summoned to the Convention, [Dec. 26,]® Louis was 
compelled to wait for a time in the outer hall, where he walked 
about conversing with his counsel. A deputy who passed, heard 
Malesherbes during this intercoui'se use to his royal client the 
courtesies of “ Sire — Your Majesty.” “ What renders you so 
bold,” he said, “ that you utter these prohibited expressions ? ” — 
“ Contempt of life,” answered the generous Malesherbes.^ 

Des^ze opened his case with great ability. He pleaded with 
animation the right which the King had to the character of in- 
violability, a right confirmed to him by the Legislative Assembly 
after the flight to Varennes, and which implied a complete in- 
demnity for that crime, even supposing a journey from his capital 
in a post carriage, with a few attendants, could be deemed crimi- 
nal. But he urged that, if the Convention did not respect his 
inviolabilit}' — if, in a word, they did not consider him as a King, 
he was then entitled to the formal secui’ities pi’ovided for every 
citizen by the laws. He ridiculed the idea that, with a trifling 
force of Swiss, Louis could meditate .any serious injury against 
the Convention. “ He prepared,” said Des^ze, “ for his defence, 
as you citizens would doubtless do, when you heard that au armed 
multitude were on their way to surprise you in your sanctuary.” 
He closed an excellent pleading with an enumeration of the bene- 

1 C16rT, p. 107. 

2 “ Wlicn the pathetic peroration of M. Descize was read to the Kinp, the 
cveninR before it was to be delivered to the Assembly, ‘ 1 have to request of 
you,’ ho said, ‘ to make a painful sacrifice ; strike out of your pleading tlie 
peroration. It is enough for rae to appear before such judges, and show mv 
entire innocence ; 1 will not move tlicir feelings.’ ” — Lacuetelle, tom. x., p‘. 

1:17. , 

3 “ The King was conveyed in the mayor’s carriage. Ho evinced, on the 
w.ay, .as much coolness as oil former occasions; spoke of Seneca, Livy, and the 
public hospitals; and addressed himself, in .a delicate vein of pleasantry, to 
one of the municipality, who sat in his carriage with his hat on.” — T hiepa, 
tom. iii., p. 577. 

* Lacretcllc, tom. x., p. 193. 
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fits \\ Inch liOUis had conferred on the French nation, and reminded 
them that their Kmg had given them liberty so soon as the} 
denned to be free Louis lumself said a few words with much 
firmness * He was remanded to the Temple, and a stormy debate 
commenced 

At first, the Jacobms attempted to carrv all b} a clamorous 
demand of the vote Lanjiunais replied to them with unexpected 
spirit, charged them with planning and instigating the assault on 
the 1 0th of August, and then with turning on the King the blame 
which justly lay with themselves alone Dreadful outcries fol 
lowed this true and intrepid speech “ Let the friends of the 
despot die ' ’ ’ ' ’ 

bras , “ to 
who slande 
swered Lar 
an unjust sentence ” 

The Girondists were too much themselves accessory to tlie 
attack on the Tuilenes to follow this bold and manly hue of 


" the 

ing, 
(the 
tho 

4iiuieu uo> u,j luu vjojuim me asyiuui oi me uws iiesiues,'’ 
as he tnumpfiantly concluded, “ was it for a people who had 
declared war against all tyrants, to wjrrow for the fate of their 
own* ’* Robespierre openly disowned the application of legal 


I B ivi t Will urew wim i h detenden H« etnbnced M Uet4ze and 
eTdaimed Thisi> indeedlnietloqneiiee’ lam trai quil —Ith-itl at least haro 
an hononred memorj —The Frenra nil] icj;ret my death " — LacaBTaiLK 
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punish him for having swayed it. He talked of the case being 
already decided hy the unanimous voice and act of the people, 
from whom all legal authority emanated, and whose authority was 
paramount to that of the Convention, which were only their re- 
presentatives. 

Vergniaud, the most eloquent of the Girondists, found nothing 
better to propose, than that the case of Louis should he decided 
hy an appeal to the nation. He alleged that the people, who, in 
solemn federation had sworn, in the Champ-de-Mars, to recognise 
the Constitution, had thereby sworn the inviolability of the King. 
This was truly said ; but, such being the case, what right had the 
Convention to protract the King’s trial by sending the case from 
before themselves to the people ? If his inviolability had been for- 
mally admitted and sworn to by the nation, what had the Conven- 
tion more to do than recognise the inviolability with which the 
nation had invested the monarch, and dismiss him from the bar 
accordingly ? 

The explanation lay here ; — ^that the eloquent orator was ham- 
pered and constrained in his reasoning, by the difficulty of recon- 
ciling his own conduct, and that of his associates, to the principles 
which he was now willing to adopt as those that were just and 
legal. If the person of the King was indeed inviolable, what was 
to be thought of their consistency, who, by the means of their 
daring and devoted associates, Barbaroux and Rebecque, had 
actually brought up the force of Marseillois, who led the van, 
and were, in fact, the efficient and almost the only means by 
which the palace of that inviolable sovereign was stormed, his 
guards slaughtered, his person committed to prison, and, finally, 
his life brought in danger? It was the obvious and personal 
answer arising out of their own pre'vdous manoeuvres, the argii- 
mentum ad honiinem, as it is called by logicians, wliich hung a 
padlock on the lips of the eloquent Vergniaud, while using the 
argument which, in itself most just and true, was irreconcilable 
with the revolutionary measures to which he had been an express 
party. “ Do not evil, that good may come of it,” is a lesson 
which may be learned, not indeed in the transcendental philo- 
sophy which authorises the acting of instant and admitted VTong, 
with the view of obtaining some distant, hypothetical, and con- 
tingent good ; but in the rules of Christian faith and true philoso- 
phy, which commands that each case be weighed on its own cir- 
cumstances, and decided upon the immutable rules of right or 
wrong, without admitting any subterfuge founded on the hope of 
remote contingencies and futm’c consequences. 

But Vergniaud’s oratory was freed from these unhappy tram- 
mels, when, with the fervour of a poet, and the inspiration of a 
prophet, he declaimed against the faction of Jacobins, and an- 
nounced the consequences of that .sanguinary body’s ascending to 
supreme power, by placing their first step on the body of Louis. 
The picture which he drew of the coming evil seemed too horrible 
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for reality, and yet the scenes which followed even more than 
realized the predictions of the baffled Republican, who saw too 
late and too clearly the tragic conclusion of the scenes in which 
he had home so active a p^ 

The appeal to the people or to the nation, had been argued 
against by the Jacobin speakers, as opening the nearest road to 
cml war Indeed it was one of the many objections to this inter 
mediate and evasive plan, that the people of France, convened in 
their different bodies, were likely to come to very different con 
elusions on the King s impeachment Where the Jacobin clubs 
were strong and numerous, they would liave been sure, accord 
ing to the maxim of their union, to me the compulsory but ready 
means of open violence, to disturb tlie freedom of voting on this 
important question, and woull thus have earned by forcible 
measures the vote of death In departments in which Constitu 
tionahsts and Royalists had strong interest, it was probable that 
force would have been repelled by force , and, upon the whole, in 
France where the law had been long a dead letter, the arbitre 
ment of the nation on the Kings fate must and would liave 
proved a bloody one 


who wish civil war, ho exclaimed, ‘ who threaten with daggers 
the Nat onal Convention of France — they who preach in the tn 
bune, and m the market place doctrines subversive of all social 
order They are the men who desire civil war who accuse justice 
of pusillaniniity, because she will not strike before conviction — 
who call common humanity a proof of conspiracy, and accuse all 
those as traitors to the r country who will not join in acts of rob 
bery and assassination — 11 ose, in fine, who pervert every senti 
ment and principle of morabty, and i>y the grossest flatteries en 
deavour to ga n the popular assent and countenance to the most 
detestable crimes 

He dissected the arts of the demagogues in terms equally just 


of Jacobinism, wluch was, however, exceeded by the facts that 
ensued “ To what horrors, be said, “ will not Pans be de- 
livered, when she becomes the prey of a horde of desperate 
assassimt Who will inliabit a city, where Death and Desolation 
Will then fix their court* Who v lU console the ruined citizen, 
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sti'ipped of the wealth he has honourably acquired, or relieve the 
wants of his family, which his exertions can no longer supply ? 
Go in that hour of need,” he continued, “ and ask bread of those 
who have precipitated you from competence into ruin, and they 
will answer, ‘ Hence ! dispute with hungry hounds for the car- 
casses of those we have last murdered — or, if you would drink, 
here is the blood we have lately shed — other nourishment we 
have none to afford you !’” 

The eloquence of Vergniaud,* and the exertions of his asso- 
ciates, were in vain. Bairere, the auxiliary of the Jacobins, 
though scarcelj' the partaker of their confidence, drew off as usual 
many of the timid host of neutrals, by alleging specious reasons, 
of which the convincing power lay in this, that they must consult 
their own safety rather than the cause of justice. The appeal to 
the people, on which the Girondists relied ab the means of repriev- 
ing rather than saving the King — of giving their consciences the 
quieting opiate, that he died not by tbeir direct agency — was 
rejected by 423 voices ag.ainst 281, A decisive appeal was made 
to the Convention on the question, to what punisliment the de- 
throned monarch should be subjected.^ 

The bravoes of the Jacobins surrounded the place of meeting on 
every point of access while this final vote was called, and, to men 
already affrighted with their situation, added every motive of 
terror that words, and sometimes acts of violence, could convey, 
“ Think not,” they said, “ to rob the people of their prey. If 
you acquit Louis, wo go instantly to the Temple to destroy him 
with his whole family, and we add to his massacre that of all 
who befriended him.” Undoubtedly, among the terrified deputies, 
there were some moved by these horrible arguments, who con- 
ceived that, in giving a vote for Louis’s life, they would endanger 
their own, without saving him. Still, however, among this over- 
awed and trembling band of judges, there were many whose 
hearts failed them as they reflected on the crime they were about 
to commit, and who endeavoured to find some evasion stopping 
short of regicide. Captivity till the peace was in general proposed 
as a composition. The philosophic humanity of Condorcet threw 
in fetters, to make the condition more acceptable to the Jacobins. 
Others voted for death conditionally. The most intense anxiety 
prevailed during the vote ; and even the banditti in the tribunes 
suspended their usual howls, and only mvmmured death to the 
voter, when the opinion given was for the more lenient punish- 
ment. When the Duke of Orleans, who had returned from Eng- 
land on the fall of La Fayette, and sat as a member of the Con- 
vention, under the absurd name of Citizen L’Egalitd — ^^vhen this 


J “ Verpniaud was an indolent man, and required to lie stimulated; but 
when excited, his eloquence was true, forcible, penetrating, and sincere.” — 
Dumont, p. 321. 

- Thiers, tom. iii., p. 200; Lacretelle, tom. x., p. 213; Toulongeon, tom. iii., 
p. 107. 
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basG prmce was asbed his TOte, there was a deep pause, and 
when the answer proved Death, a momentary horror electrified 
the auditors * When the voices were numbered, the direct doom 


history, by comparing it with this disgraceful act ol murder, com 
mitted by a few in rabid fury of gam, by the greater part m 
mere panic and cowardice That deed, which Algernon Sidney 
pronounced the bravest and justest ever done in England — that 
jacinua tarn iHuitre of Milton — was acted by men, from whose 
principles and feehngs we differ entirely , but not more than the 
ambition of Cromwell differed from that of the bloodthirsty and 
envious Robespierre, or the political s lews of Hutchinson and his 
associates, who acted all m honour, from those of the timid and 
pedantic Girondists 

In Pans there was a general feeling for the King s condition, 
and a wish that he might be 8a>ed but never strong enough to 
ariso into tho resolution to effect hia safety * Dumounez himself 


On the inih the King des ine to look in the 1 brary for the volu oc of 


* At the representat oi of the eomedr called L Ami des Lois at the 
bcanM.% wtyV.’.-OTWi'VoWeK-inseSTuflirascttutftrtBnil receired vrtih im 

Munded applause At t)e\aaile* lie oaoneof tho characters m laChaste 
‘'usanno saj ng to the two Fld*rs koncani ot beaccuscrsand Judges at the 
‘ •J’e au ' enteobl gCd the actor to repeat the passage setcral t mci 
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I'l'inLT. "i!li vf .'-I'oct t.) Tans in the ^nnle i:itlc]ie!iilent !*it\mli(in 
in wliieh Cromwell had heen to London, nr (’lesar to Home, 

The nnny with which he had accoinidi'-ln-d hi'^ vieti>ri( >> wn*- 
yet Imt half InT own. Six connni.''-i<'ner' from the Convention, 
Ihinton himself heino the urineipal, ha<l eanlnlly I'einained ,at 
his her.d (inarters. watehinjr hi*< inoliotw, eonlrollint; liis power, 
enconrattin': the priv.ate t ohliers of each rveinii'nt to hold Jaco- 
hit. clnhs <-xchi‘-ive of the anthonty of the general, stndionsly 
placing in their recolleetion at every instant, that the doctrines 
of liberty and etjnality nnidc-red the soldier to a certain point 
independent of his commander; and nnninding them that they 
contincrcd hy the command of Dinnonrie?,, indeed, hnt under tin; 
auppiccf. of the Kepuhlie, to whom the general, ns they themselves, 
w.as htit n servant and factor.* The more ahsolnte the nile of ;i 
community, the more do its memh'ors enjoy any relaxation of 
.•nich .severe bonds; .^o that he wlio can with .safety preach a 
decay of disciplino to ati anny, of which discipline is the very 
cs.scnee, is sure to find willing listeni'rs. A great part of l)n- 
monricz'.s nnny was nnsc'ttlcsl in their minds hy doctrines, which 
taught an indcpcndcnceofoflicialanfhorityinconsislt'nt «ifh tlieir 
.situation as soldiers, hut proper, they were assured, to their tjua- 
3ity of citizen.s. 

The manner in which Pacho, the minister of war, who, brought 
into ofiicc hy Koland, deserted his henefactor to join the Jacobin 
faction, had conducted his branch of tlie administration, was so 
negligent, th.at it had given ground for serious belief that it was 
his intention to cripple the resources of the anned force (at wliat- 
cver ri-sk of national defeat) in such a manner, that if, in their 
disorganized state, Dumouricz had attempted to move them to- 
wards Paris for ensuring the safety of Louis, lie .should find them 
unfit for such a inarch.''^ Tiic army had no longer draught- 
hou.ses for the artillery, and was in want of all with whicli a re- 
gular body of forces should he su])j»]icd. Dumouricz, according 
to his own account, both from the want of ctiuipments of every 
kind, and from the manner in which the Jacobin commissioners 
had enfeebled the discipline of his troops, could not have moved 
towards Pans without losing the command of the anny, and his 
head to hoot, before he had got beyond the frontiers of Belgium. 

Dumourioz had detached, however, according to his own .state- 
ment, a considerable number of olficcre and confidential persons, 
to second any enterprise which he might find himself capable of 
undci-taking in the King’s behalf. While at Paris, ho states that 
ho treated with every faction in turn, attempting even to move 

■ Dumonrioz, vol. iii., p. 270; Jomini, tom. ii., p. 2C.'>. 

2 “ Tlie pectilulion, or tlie profuse expenditure, nt le.nst, tliat took place in 
the war department during Paclie’s administration, was horrible. In the 
twenty-four hours that preceded his dismission, he filled up sixty difTcrenl 
places with all the persons he knew of who were b.ase enough to p.ay their court 
to him, down to his verv hair-dresser, a blackguard hov of nineteen, whom he 
made a muster-master.'’ — ilAU. Roland, part i., p. U’O. 
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Robespierre; and through means rf his own intimate friend 
Gensonn^* he renewed his more natural connexions uith tlie 
Girondists But the one party were too determined on their 
bloody object to be diverted from it, the other, disconcerted m 


Among the citizens of " • . 

himself to have urged 
in assummg the pouer 
powers granted to them 

deed uninterested or unmoved, but too lulvcwarm to promise 
efficient assistance The citizens were in that state, in which an 
English poet has said of them, — 

Cold barclion most be (track, and (track lue fiioti. 

Ere tbetr md Bre will sparkle 


iHU ur luree iitousana banditti, till the citizen looked on the 
ground and blushed, as he made the degrading confession, — “ I 


I Born St Bonrdeaiii In 1750— be Was iBTolred in the fall of the Cirondiati 
and gmllotiQcd Slit UcL, 1?J3. 
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defence of the King. Five liuudrcd men of high character and 
determined bravery would probably have been seconded by the 
whole burgher-force of P.aris, and might have bid open defiance 
to the Federates, or, by some sudden and bold attempt, snatched 
from their hands their intended victim. Five hunch'cd — but five 
hundred — of those who were winning barren laurels under Condd, 
or, yet more unhappilj’, were subsisting on the charity of foreign 
nations, might at this moment, could they have been collected in 
Paris, have accomplished the pui'pose for which they themselves 
most desired to live, by sa\'ing the life of their xmhappy sovereign. 
But although powerful reasons, and yet more aggrieved feelings, 
liad recommended the emigr.ation from that country, it operated 
like the common experiment of the Leyden phial, one side of 
which being charged with an uncommon quantity of the electrical 
fluid, has the effect of creating a deficiency of tho same essence 
upon the other. In the interior of France, the spirit of loyalty 
was at the lowest ebb ; because those upon whom it especially 
acted as a pi’inciple, were divided from the rest of the nation, to 
whom they would otherwise have afforded both encouragement 
and example. 

The sacrifice, therefore, was to be made — made in spite of 
those who certainly composed tho gi’eat majority of Paris, at 
least of such as were capable of reflection, — in spite of tho com- 
mander of the army, Dumouriez, — in spite of the consciences of 
the Girondists, who, while they affected an air of republican stoi- 
cism, saw plainly, and were fully sensible of the gi’eat political 
error, the great moral sin, they were about to commit. 

Undoubtedly they expected, that by joining in, or acquiescing 
in at least, if not authorising, this unnecessary and wanton 
cruelty, they should establish their character with the populace 
as firm and unshaken Republicans, who had not hesitated to 
sacrifice the King, since his life was demanded at the shrine of 
freedom. They were not long of learning, that they gained no- 
thing by their mean-spirited acquiescence in a crime which their 
souls must have abhorred. All were sensible that the Giron- 
dists had been aU along, notuithstanding their theoretical pre- 
tensions in favom of a popular government, lingering and look- 
ing back with some favour to the dethroned prince, to whose 
death they only consented in sheer coldness and cowardice of 
heart, because it required to be defended at some hazard to their 
own safety. The faults at once of duplicity and cowardice were 
thus fixed on this party ; who, detested by the Royalists, and by 
all who in any degree harboured opinions favourable to mo- 
narchy, had their lives and offices sought after by the whole host 
of Jacobins in full cry, and that on account of faint-spirited 
wishes, which they had scarcely dared even to attempt to render 
efficient. 

On the 21st of January, 1793,^ Louis XVI. was publicly be- 

1 “ At seven, tTie King said to me, ‘Yon will give this se.al to my son, this 
ring to the Queen, and assure her that it is with pain I part with it this 
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headed in the midst of his own metropolis, m the Place Louis 
Quin e, erected to the memoryof his grandfather It is possible 
for the critical e of the historian to disco er much weakness in 


C1I1.U lu iieaveu one oi uie lew nurios ot s^inpatny wuii 


proved fatal to himself ‘ As the instrument of deatli descended, 
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tlio confessor pronounced the impressive -words, — “ Son of Saint 
Louis, ascend to Heaven ! ” 

There was a last will of Louis XVI. circulated upon good au- 
thority, hearing this remai'kablc passage : — “ I rccomnicnd to niy 
son, sliould he have the misfortune to become King, to recollect, 
that his whole faculties are due to the service of the public ; 
that he ought to consult the h.appiness of his people, by govern- 
ing according to the laws, forgetting all injmdes and misfortunes, 
and in particular those which I m.ay have sustained. But, while 
r exliort him to govern under the authority of the law.s, I can- 
not but add, that this -vnll be only in his power, in so far as he 
shall be endowed with authority to cause right to bo respected, 
and wrong punished ; and that, without such authority, his situa- 
tion in the government must be more hurtful than advantageous 
to the state.” * 

'Not to mingle the fate of the illustidous victims of the royal 
family with the general tale of the sufferers under the Reign of 
Terror, we must here mention the deaths of the rest of that 
illusti’ious house, which closed for a time a monarchy, th.at, ex- 
isting through three dyi3asties, had given sixty-six kings to 
France. 

It was not to bo supposed, that the Queen was to be long 
permitted to survive her husband. She had been even more 
than he the object of revolutionary detestation ; nay, many were 
disposed to throw on Marie Antoinette, almost exclusively, the 
blame of those measures, which they considered as counter-re- 
volutionary. She came to France a gay, young, and beautiful 
princess — she found in her husband a faithful, affectionate, al- 
most an uxorious husband. In the early years of her reign she 
was guilty of two faults. 

In the first place, she dispensed too much with court-etiquette, 
and wished too often to enjoy a retirement and freedom, incon- 
sistent with her high rank and the customs of the court. Tliis 
was a great though natural mistake. The etiquette of a court 
places round the great personages whom it regards, a close and 
troublesome watch, but that very guard acts as a barrier against 
calumny ; and when these formal witnesses are withdrawn, evil 
tongues are never wanting to supply with infamous reports a 
blank, which no testimony can be brought to fill up with the truth. 
No individual suffered more than Marie Antoinette from this 
species of slander, which imputed the most scandalous occupa- 
tions to hours that were only meant to be stolen from form and 

terre,) waved his sword, and ordered the drums to beat. Upon which, the 
executioners, seizing the King with violence, dragged him under the axe of 
the guillotine, which, with one stroke, severed his head from his body.” — A bbe 
Edgeworth, Last Hours of Louis XHL, p. 84. 

J “ The day after the execution, the municipality published the will, as a 
proof of the fanaticism and crimes of the Kiug.” — L acbetelue, tom. x., 
p. 254. 
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from state, and devoted to the ease winch crowned heads ought 
never to dream of enjojiag 

Another natural, jet eijuallj false step, w-as her interfenng 
more frequently mth politics than became her se^j exhibiting 
thus her power over the King, and at the same time lowermg 
him in the ejcs of liis subjects, who, whatever be the auspices 
under which theu own domestic affairs are conducted, are al 


and carrying pomts m opposition to the ministers ; and we know 
that a general belief of this sort was the first foundation of the 
fatal report, that an Austnan cabal existed in the Court of 
France, under the direction of the Queen, which was supposed 
to sacrifice the interests of France to favour those of the Empe 
xor of Germanj 

The terns of her accusation were too basely depraved to be 


of having admitted to the apartments of the Tuileries some of 
the national guards, of the section of Filles de Saint Thomas, 
and causmg the wounds to he looked to which they had received 
in a skirmish with the Iilarseillois, immediately before the 1 Otli of 
August. The princess admitted her having done so, and it was 
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e.xactly in consistence w’itli her whole conduct. Anotlier ch.irgc 
stated the ridiculous accusation, that she had distributed bullets 
chewed by herself .and her attendants, to render them more fatal, 
to the defenders of the castle of the Tuileries ; a ridiculous fable, 
of which there was no proof whatever. She was beheaded in 
May, 1794, and met her death as became the manner in which 
her life had been spent.' 

We are wcai’y of recounting these atrocities, as others must bo 
of 'reading them. Yet it is not useless that men should see how 
far human nature can bo carried, in conh’adiction to every feel- 
ing the most saci-ed, to every jdcading whether of justice or of 
humanity. The Dauphin we have already described as a promis- 
ing child of seven years old, an age at which no offence could 
have been given, and from which no danger could have been 
apprehended. Nevertheless, it was resolved to destroy the in- 
nocent child, and by means to which ordinary murdera seem 
deeds of mercy. 

The unhapp3’ boy was put in charge of the most hard-hearted 
villain whom the Community of Pai’is, well aeguaintod where 
such agents wore to be found, were able to select from their band 
of Jacobins. Tin's wretch, a shoemaker called Simon, asked his 
employers, “ What was to be done with the young wolf-whelp • 
was he to be slain 1 ” — “ No .” — “ Poisoned ? ” — “ No .” — “ Starved 
(0 death?” — " No.” — “ What then ?” — “ Ho was to be got rid 
of.” 2 Accordingly, by a continuance of the most severe treat- 
ment ; by beating, cold, vigils, fasts, and ill usage of every kind, 
so frail a blossom was soon blighted. He died on the 8th of 
June, 1795.^ 


' “ Madame Elizabeth was condemned, with many other individuals of rank. 
tVhen on the tumbril, she declared that Madame de Serilli, one of the victims, 
liad disclosed to her that she was pregnant, and was tlius the means of saving 
her life.” — Lacbetelle, tom. si., p. 424. 

“ The assassination of the Queen and of Madame Elizabeth excited perhaps 
still more astonishment and horror than the crime which had been perpetrated 
against the person of the King; for no other object could be assigned tor these 
horrible enormities, than the very terror which they were fitted to inspire.” — 
De Stael, voI. ii., p. 125. 

2 Lacretelle, tom. xi., p. 233. 

3 “ Simon had had the cruelty to leave the poor child, absolutely alone. 
Unexampled barbarity ! to leave an unhappy and sickly infant of eight years 
old, in a great room, locked and bolted in, with no other resource than a 
broken bell, which he never rang, so greatly did he dread the people whom its 
sound would have brought to him ; he preferred wanting any thing and every 
thing to the sight of his persecutors. His bed had not been touched for six 
months, and he had not strength to make it himself; it was alive rvith bugs, 
and vermin still more disgusting. His linen and his person were covered with 
them. For more than a year he liad had no change of shirt or stockings ; every 
kind of filth was allowed to accumulate about him, and in his room ; and dur- 
ing all that period, nothing of that kind had been removed. His window, which 
was locked as well as grated, was never opened; and the infectious smell of 
this horrid room was so dreadful, that no one could bear it for a moment. He 
passed his days without any kind of occupation. They did not even allow him 
light in the evening. This situation affected his mind as well as his body; and 
it is not surprising that he should have fallen into a frightful atrophy.” — 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, p. 10b. 
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Aft«r this last liomblo cnme, there was a relaxation m favour 
of tlie daughter, and now the sole ehild of this unliappy house 
The Princess al, whose qualities base since honoured even 
her birth and blood, experienced, from this period, a mitigated 


afterwards the wife of her cousm the Dube d Angouleme, eldest 
son of the reigning monarch of France, and obtained, by the 
manner m which she conducted herself at Bourdeaux in 181o, 
the highest praise for gallantry and spinh 


CHAPTER XIV 


jieaeXes tht Ltaders of the Gxrondiiia — and « denounced bulhm 
‘^Deerti of Accusation oyatnH Jfarot — Commwnon o/lttelro 
—^Marat acquitted— Terror of the Girondiets — Jacobin* prepare 
to attack the Palau Rottal, but are repulsed — Repair to the Con 
rention, teho recall the Commicnon of Tice^tc — Louxst and otAer 
(hronaist Leaders Jlif from Pans— Contention ^oforih innro- 
«««on to expodulate icith the People — Forced hack totheir Ball, 
and compelled to Decree the Accusation of 77 irty of their Body 
—Girondists finally ruined — ond tA«rpnnc»j>al Leaders yicHiA 
— Clo'e of tAcir History 

While the Repubhc was thus indulgmg tl e full tyranny of 
irresistible success overtheremamsof the royal family, it seemed 
about to sustain a severe sfaoclc from one of its oivn children, 
who had arisen to eminence by its paths. Tins was Pumounez, 
whom we left victor at Jeiiiappes,and conqueror, in consequence, 
of the Flemish provinces These fair possessions, the Conven 
tion, without a moment s hesitation, annexed to the dominions of 
France , and proceeded to pour down upon them their tax gatli 


Flemings to offer rcsiatanco to their own hereditary princes of the 
House of Austria 

Pumounez, naturally proud of his conquest, fell for those who 
had surrendered to his arms upon assurance of being well treated, 
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nnd was sensible tlmt his own honour and influence were aimed 
at ; nnd that it was tlie object of the Convention to malce use of 
Ins abilities only as their implements, and to keej) his army in 
a state of complete dependence upon themselves. 

The general, on the contrary, had tlie ambition as well as the 
talents of a conqueror: ho considered his army as the means of 
attaining the victories, which, without him, it could not have 
achieved, and he desired to retain it under his own immediate 
command, as a combatant wishes to keep hold of the sword which 
he has welded with success. He accounted himself strongly j)os- 
sessed of the hearts of his soldiers, atul therefore thought him- 
self qualified to play the part of inilit.ary umpire in the divisions 
of the state, which La Fayette had attempted in vain ; and it w.as 
with this view, doubtless, that he undertook that c.xjK'dition to 
Paris, in which he vaiidy attempted a mediation in behalf of the 
King. 

After leaving Paris, Dumonricz seems to have abandoned 
Louis personally to his fate, j'ct still retaining hopes to curb the 
headlong course of the Revolution. 

Two plans presented themselves to his fertile invention, nor 
can it bo known with certainty to which of them he most in- 
clined. Ho may have entertained the idea of prevailing upon 
the army to decide for the youthful Dauphin to bo their Con- 
stitutional King ; or, as many have thought, it may better have 
suited his personal views to have recommended to the throne a 
gallant young prince of the blood, who had distinguished himself 
in his army, the eldest son of the miserable Duke of Orleans.^ 
Such a change of dynasty might be supposed to limit the wishes 
of the proposed sovereign to that share of power entrusted to him 
by the Revolution, since ho would have had no title to the crown 
save what arose from the Constitution. But, to qualify himself 
in either case to act as the supreme head of the army, indepen- 
dent of the National Convention, it was necessary that Dumouriez 
should pursue his conquests, act upon the plan laid down by the 
ministers at Paris, and in addition to his title of victor in Bel- 
gium, add that of conqueror of Holland. He commenced, accord- 
ingly, an invasion of the latter country, with some prospect of 
success. But though he took Gertruydenberg, and blockaded 
Bergen-op-Zoom, he was repulsed from Williamstadt ; and at the 
s.ame time he received information that an army of Avistriaus, 
under the Prince of Saxe- Cobourg, a general of eminence, though 
belonging to the old military school of Germany, was advancing 
into Flanders. Dumouriez retreated from Holland to make a 
stand against these new enemies, and was again unfortunate. 
The French were defeated at Aix-la-Chapelle, and their new levies 
almost entirely dispersed. Chagrined with this disaster, Du- 
mouriez gave an imprudent loose to the warmth of Ids temper. 

> Louis-Philippe, of Orleans, chosen King of the French at the Revolution of 
July, 183(1. 
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Following the false ■step of La Fajette, in menacing before he 
w as prepared to strike, he siTote a letter to the Com enlion, threat 
enmg the Jacobin party with the indignation of his armj This 
T\'is on the 12th JIaich, 1793, and ei^ dajs afterwards he was 
again defeated in the battle of Neeramden > 

It must have been extremely doubtful, whether, m the very 
pitch of victory, Dumouriez possessed enough of indnidual in 
fiuence over Ins army, to ba\ c inclined tliem to declare against the 
National Convention The forces which he commanded were not 
to be regarded in the light of a regular armj,longetnhodied, and 
engaged perliaps for jeara m difficult enterprises, and in foreign 
countries, where such a force exists as a community only hy their 
mihtary relations to each other where the common soldiers knew 
no other home than their tents, and no other direction than the 
voice of their officers and the officers no other laws than the 
pleasure of the general Such armies, holding themselves mde 
pendent of the cm! authorities of their couutry, came at length, 
tliTough the habit of long ware and distant conquests, to eiust m 
the French empire, and upon such rested the foundation stone of 
the imperial throne , but as ^et, the troops of the lUpublio con 
sisted eithei of the regiments revolutionized, when the great 
change had offered commissions to privates, and batons to sub 
aiterns, — or of new levies, who had their very existence tlirough 
the Bevolution, and whose common Diekname of Carmagnoles,* 
expressed tlieir Repubhean ongm and opinions Such troop 


them, at Dumounezs word of command, as they would havo 
clianged their front, or have adopted any routmo military move- 
ment Still less were they likely implicitly to obey tins com 
mander, when tlic j re<ige of ii s fortune seemed in the act of 
abandoning him, and least of all, when they found him disposed 
to make a compromise with the vciy foe who had defeated him, 
and perceived that he negotiated, bj abandoning Ins conquests 
to the Austrians, to purchase the opportunity or pentuasion of 
executing fho counter revolution which he proposed 
Nevertheless, Dumounez, either pushed on by an acUvo an I 
sangume temper, or being too far advanced to retreat, endea 
V cured, bj intrigues in his own arm^,and an understanding with 
the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, to render himself strong enough to 
overset the reigning party in the Convention, and restore, viith 
some modifications, the Constitution of 1791 He expre'«ed tins 


TooloDscon lotn i l r 233 I^crctelle tom 


‘ Dumounet rot u t> 2 
I p 2»4 

* CnrpiaRnole wavlhe name appi edm the carl; period of the Rerolat oi to 
a certain darce and the »ong coniiectcd with It li was aftervarda p«cn to 
the trench aoldiera vho |ir«lfn^SCdiQ thecnuc of Rerublicanlsm and who 
wore A dress of a peculiar cuL 
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purpose with imprudent openness. Several generals of division 
declared against his scheme. He failed in obtaining possession of 
the fortresses of Lisle, Valenciennes, and Conde. Another act of 
imprudence aggravated the unpopulai-ity into which he began to 
fall \vith his army. Four commissioners of the,Convention’ re- 
monstrated publicly on the course he was pursuing. Dumouriez, 
not contented with arresting them, had the imprudence to send 
them to the camp of the Austrians prisoners, thus delivering up 
to the public enemy the representatives of the government under 
which he was appointed, and for which he had hitherto acted, and 
proclaiming his alliance with the invaders whom he was com- 
missioned to oppose. 

All this rash conduct disunited the tie between Dumouriez and 
his army. The resistance to his authority became general, and 
finally, it was with great difficulty and danger that he made his 
escape to the Austrian camp, with his young friend the Duke de 
Chartres.*^ 

All that this able and ambitious man saved in his retreat was 
merely his life, of which he spent some years afterwards in Ger- 
many, concluding it in England, a few years ago, without again 
making any figure in the political horizon.® Thus, the attempt of 
Dumouriez, to use military force to stem the progress of the Re- 
volution, failed, like that of La Fayette, some months before. To 
use a medical simile, the imposthume, was not yet far enough ad- 
vanced, and sufficiently come to a head, to be benefited by the use 
of the lancet. 

Meanwliile, the Convention, though triumphant over the 
schemes of the revolted general, was divided by the two parties 
to whom its walls served for an arena, in which to aim against 
each other the most deadly blows. It was now manifest that the 
strife must end tragically for one of the parties, and all circum- 
stances pointed out the Girondists as the victims. They had in- 
deed still the command of majorities in the Convention, especially 
when the votes were taken by scrutiny or ballot ; on which occa- 
sions the feebler deputies of the Plain could give their voice 
according to their consciences, without its being known that they 
had done so. But in open debate, and v>’hen the members voted 
vixA voce, amongst the intimidating cries and threats of tribunes 
filled by an infuriated audience, the spirit of truth and justice 
seemed too nearly allied to that of martyrdom, to be prevalent 
generally amongst men who made their own safety the rule of 
their own political conduct. The party, however, continued for 
several months to exercise the duties of administration, and to 

' C.'inuis, Quincttc, Bancal, and Laniarqiic. 

- Tillers, tom. iv., p. IIU; TouloiiRcon, tom. iii., p. 3IG; Misnct, tom. i., p. 
253. Shortly after the flight of Dumouriez, the French army was placed by the 
Convention under the command of General Dnmpierre. 

.■> Dumouriez was a man of pleasing manners and lively conversation. He 
lived in retirement latterly at Turvill'c Park, near Henley upon Thames, and 
died, JIarch 14, 1823, in his eighty-fifih year.— S. 
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The Girondists, we have seen^had aimed decrees of the Assem- 
h\y at the tnuiciTirate, and a plot was now \aid among the Jaco- 
bin®, to repay that intended distmction by the actual strokes of 
the a-ye, or, failing that, of the dagger 

When the news of Dumonnez’s defection arriyed, the Jaco- 


ithe Jaco- 
lled out in 
judgment 
nng from 
eren the 


end to the miniaterul party by ageneral massacre But the Giron- 
dists received early intelbgence of what was intended, and ah 
sented tfaemselres from the Convention on the day of peril A 


existence of a conspiracy to put to death a number of the de- 
puties, was contented to impute it to the influence of tlie aristo- 
cracy, of the nobles, the priests, and the emissaries of Fitt and 


WJ.S established ‘ 

Iionvet, who evclaims against Vergniaud for his pusillammitj, 
sajs, tliat the orator alleg«l in liis excuse, “ the danger of lu- 


Thicrs, torn it , p CB tom t, p 3t2 , Lacrtlelle, tom x , p 311 
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censing violent men, already capable of all excesses.” They had 
come to the boar chase, they had ronsed Mm and provoked his 
anger, and now they felt, too late, that they lacked weapons with 
which to attack the irritated monster. The plot of the 10th 
March had been compared to that of the Catholics on the 5th 
November, in England. It had been described in the Moniteur 
as a horrible conspiracy, by which a company of ruffians, assum- 
ing the title of de la Glaciers, in remembrance of the massacre 
of Avignon, surrounded the hall for two days, with the purpose 
of dissolving the National Convention by force, and putting to 
death a great proportion of the deputies. Yet the Convention 
passed over, ■without effective prosecution of any kind, a crime 
of so enormous a dye ; and in doing so, showed themselves 
more afraid of immediate personal consequences, than desirous of 
seizing an opportunity to rid France of the horrible faction by 
whom they were scourged and menaced. 

In the midst of next month the Jacobins became the assailants, 
proud, it may be supposed, of the impunity under which they 
had been sheltered. Robespierre impeached by name the leaders 
of the Girondists, as accomplices of Dumouriez. But it was not 
in the Convention where Robespierre’s force lay. Gaudet, with 
great eloquence, repelled the charge, and in his turn denounce^ 
Robespierre and the Jacobins. He proclaimed to the Conven- 
tion, that they sat and debated under raised sabres and poniards, 
which a moment’s signal could let loose on them ; and he read 
from the journal conducted by Marat,^ an appeal, calling on the 
people to rise in insurrection. Fear and shame gave the Con- 
vention momentary courage. They passed a decree of accusation 
against Marat, who was obliged to conceal himself for a few 
days.2 

Buzot, it may be remarked, censures this decree against Marat 
as impolitic, seeing it was the first innovation affecting the in- 
violability of the persons of the deputies. In point of principle, 
he is certainly right; but as to any practical effects resulting 
from this breach of privilege, by reprisals on the other side, we 
are quite sceptical. Whatever violence was done to the Giron- 
dists, at the end of the conflict, was smre to have befallen them, 
whether Marat had been arrested or not. Precedents were as 
useless to such men, as a •vizard to one of their ruffians. Both 
could do their business barefaced. 

The Convention went farther than the decree of accusation 
against Marat ; and for the first time showed their intention to 
make a stand against the Jacobins. On the motion of Barrere, 
they nominated a commission of twelve members, some Giron- 
dists, some neutrals, to watch over and repress the movements 
of such citizens as should seem disposed to favour anarchy .3 

1 L'Arai dll Pcnplc. 

s Mignet, tom. i., p. S-TO; Thiers, tom. iv., p. 145; Montagillnrd, tom. iv., 
p. 9 ; Lacrotellc, tom. x., p. 333. 

3 Jlignet, tom. i. p. £GJ ; Lacrctcllc, tom. x., ]). 34G. 
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The Convention v ere not long of learning the character of the 
opposition which they had now defied Pache, Jlajor of Pans, 
and one of the worst men of the Revolution, appeared at the 
bar of the Convention with two thousand petitioners, as they 
were called They demanded, m the name of the sections, the 
arrest of 
leaders 
order of tl 
increased 

repeated attacks an enemy who had no fortification “are the frail 
defences of the law, which it was the pnde of the Jacobins to 
surmount and to defy Tlieir demand of proscription against 
these unfortunate deputies was a measure from which they ne\er 
departed, and their audacity lu urging it placed that party on 
the defensive, who ought, in all reason to have been acti>e in 
the attack 

The Girondists, how ever, fell the extremity to which they were 


IP' » I 

I , lilt 

any one, much less such a distinguished patriot, who was only ac 
eased of stimulatmg the people to exercise the sacred right ot 
insurrection He was honourably acquitted, after scarcely tlie 
semblance of a trial, and brought ^cl to his place m the Convon 
tioo, crowned with a civic coronet, and accompanied by a band of 
such determined ruffians as were worthvto form his body guard 
They insisted on filing through the Jiall, w hile a huge i loneer, 
their spokesman, assured the Convention that the people loved 
Mar&t, and tlial the cause of Marat and the people would always 
be the same ^ 

Kleanwhile, the committee of twelve proceeded against the 
Terrorists with some vigour One of the most furious provokers 
of insurrection and murder was Hubert, a devoted Jacobin, sub- 
stitute of the Procurcur Syndic of theCommunity * Speaking to 
this body, who now exercised the whole powers of magistracy 
in Paris, tlus man had not blushed to demand the heads of three 
hundred deputies He was arrested and committed to prison 


I rtilen, torn Ir p ISI LseretrUe tom z p 313 . 

* Helxrt wii alto e<! tor of an olxccBe an 1 rcTollinE rcToIutionarr loumal 
cntitlt'^Uic 1 tre Uacbltne vluhhadobtawcd au tmmenso ci7culairj& 
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diansliip, as it had been delicately expressed, of the rabble of the 
Fauxbourgs. The very show of four hundred Bretons had dis- 
concerted the whole conspiracy of the lOtli of JIarch ; and there- 
fore, with a moderate support of determined men, statesmen of a 
more resolute and practised character than these theoretical 
philosophers, might have bid defiance to the mere mob of Paris, 
aided by a few hundreds of hired mfiians. At the worst they 
would have perished in attempting to save their country from 
the most vile and horrible tyranny. 

The Girondists, however, sat in the Convention, like wild-fowl 
when the hawk is abroad, afraid either to remain where they 
were, or to attempt a flight. Yet, as they could make no armed 
interest in Paris, there was much to induce them to quit the 
metropolis, and seek a place of free deliberation elsewhere. 
France, indeed, was in such a state, that had these unfortunate 
experimentalists possessed any influence in almost any depart- 
ment, they could hardly have failed to bring friends around them, 
if they had effected a retreat to it. Versailles seems to have 
been thought of as the scene of their adjournment, by those 
who nourished such an idea; and it was believed that the in-- 
habitants of that town, repentant of the part they had played in 
driving from them the royal family and the legislative body, 
would have stood in their defence. But neither from the public 
journals and histories of the time,- nor from the private memoirs 
of Buzot, Bai’baroux, or Louvet, does it appear that these in- 
fatuated philosophers thought either of flight or defence. They 
appear to have resembled the wretched animal, whose chance of 
escape from its enemies rests only in the pitiful cries which it 
utters when seized. Their whole system was a castle in the air, 
and when it vanished they could only sit down and lament over 
it. On the other hand, it must be allowed to the Girondists, 
that the inefficiency and imbecility of their conduct was not to be 
attributed to personal cowardice. Enthusiasts in their political 
opinions, they saw their ruin approaching, waited for it, and 
dared it ; but like that of the monai’ch they had been so eager to 
dethrone, and by dethroning whom they had made "way for their 
own ruin, their resolution was of a passive, not an active charac- 
ter ; patient and steady to endure wong, but inefficient where the 
object was to do right towards themselves and France. 

For many nights, these unhappy and devoted deputies, still 
possessed of the ministerial power, were so far from being able 
to ensure their own safety, or that of the country under their 
nominal government, that they had shifted about from one place 
of rendezvous to another, not daring to occupy their omi lodgings, 
and usually remaining, three or four together, armed for de- 
fence of their lives, in such places of secrecy and safety as they 
could devise. 

It was on the night preceding the 30th of May, that Louvet, 
with five of the most distinguished of the Gii’on^st party, had 
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They devised oae nhieb suited adzatniblj, both to alarm the 
wealthier atizeii% and teach tbein to be contented with loohinj; 
to their o^vn safety, and to anniuite the rabble «vitli the hope of 
plunder The rumour was spread, that the section of La Butte 


were disposed perhaps to royalty — certainly for a quiet and eata* 


Girondist party seems to have even attempted to point out to 
them, that by an exertion to preserve the independence of the 


an armed force 

Left to themselves, the sections who were in awns to protect 


tRCimm without a bloody combat. 

Theywere, how ever, at length made to comprehend by tlieir 
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leaders, that the husiness to. he done lay in the Hall of the Con- 
vention, and that the exertions of each active citizen were to en- 
title him to forty sotis for the day’s work. In the whole affair 
there was so much of cold trick, and so little popular enthusiasm, 
that it is difficult to believe that the plotters might not have been 
countermined and blown to the moon wth their own petard, had 
there been active spirit or practical courage on the side of those 
whb were the assailed party. But we see no symptoms of either. 
The Convention were surrounded by the rabble, and menaced in 
the grossest terms. Under the general terror inspired by their 
situation, they finally recalled the Commission of Twelve, and set 
He'bert at liberty; — concessions which, though short of those 
which the Jacobins had determined to insist upon, were such as 
showed that the power of the Girondists was entirely destroyed, 
and that the Convention itself might be overawed at the pleasure 
of whoever should command the mob of Paris.* 

The Jacobins were now determined to follow up their blow, by 
destroymg the enemy whom they had disarmed. The 2d of June 
was fixed for this purpose. Louvet, and some others of the Giron- 
dist pai’ty, did not choose to await the issue, but fled from Paris. 
To secm’e the rest of the devoted pai'ty, the barriers of the city 
were shut. 

On this decisive occasion, the Jacobins had not trusted entirely 
to the efficiency of their subm’b forces. They had also under 
their orders about two thousand Federates, who were encamped 
in the Champs-Elysges, and had been long tutored in the part 
they had to act. They harnessed guns and hoTOtzers, prepared 
grape-shot and shells, and actually heated shot red-hot, as if their 
purpose had been to attack some strong fortress, instead of a hall 
filled with the unarmed representatives of the people. Henriot, 
commander-general of the armed force of Paris, a fierce, ignorant 
man, entirely devoted to the Jacobin interest, took care, in post- 
ing the armed force which arrived from all hands around the 
Convention, to station those nearest to the legislative body, whose 
dispositions with regard to them were most notoriously violent. 
They were thus entirely surrounded as if in a net, and the Jaco- 
bins had little more to do than to select their victims. 

The universal cry of the armed men w'ho surrounded the Con- 
vention, was for a decree of death or outlauTy against twenty-two 
members of the Girondist party, who had been pointed out, by 
the petition of Pache, and by subsequent petitions of the most 
inflammatory nature, as accomplices of Dumouriez, enemies of 
the good city of Paris, and traitors who meditated a federative 
instead of an indivisible republic. This list of proscription in- 
cluded the ministers. 

The Convention were in a dreadful situation ; it was manifest 
that the arm of strong force was upon them. Those who were 

' Tliiers, tom. iv., p. 251 ; Toulongeon, tom. lii., p. 414 ; Lacretelle, tom. x., 
p. 35G. 
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supposed to belong totbe Girraidist party, were struck and abused 
as they entered the hall, hooted and threatened as they arose to 
deliver their opinion The members were no longer free to speak 
or vote There could be no ddibcraljon wslhm the Aasemblj , 
while such a scene of tumult and fnry continued and increased 
Without ^ ^ 


them, as if their character were more deciMvely hostile With 


— as if they were not invested with that protection, while thej 


But a Frenchman n easily induced to do that to which ho is 
provoked, as involving a point of honour This treachetous ad 
viee was adopted by Uuatd, Dussau’t, and others of iho pro 
scribed deputies, who were thus pcrsuimed to abandon what de 
fences remained to them, in hopes to soften the ferocity of on 


offer such a resignation, or ate vou free to reeeiie it > ’ As he 
would have turned his eloquence against Robespierre and the 
Jacobins, an attempt was made by Legendre and Cbabot to drag 
him from the tnbunc While he resisted he rcceiied several 
blows. “ Cruel men ' ’ he exclaimed — ” The Heathens adorned 
and caressed the victims whom they led to the slaughter — 3 ou 
load them with blows and insult ” 

Shame procured him a moments hearing, during which I c 
harangued the Assembly with mucli effect on the baseness, 
treachery, cruelty, and impolu^, of thus surrendenug their bre 
thren to call of a bloodthirsty multijude from witliout, stimu 
lated by a vengeful minority of their own members The Con 
ventiou made an effort to free themselves from the toils in which 
they were entangled They resolved to go out m a body, and 
ascertain what respect would be paid to their persons the 
armed force assembled around them 

They sallied forth accordingly, m procc'«ton, into the gardens 
of tlie Tuilcnes, the Jacobins ahmo remain ng in the hall , but 
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tlieir progress was presently arrested by Henriotj at the head of 
a strong mihtary staff, and a large body of troops. Every passage 
leading from the gardens was secured by soldiers. The president 
read the decree of the Assembly, and commanded Henriot’s obe- 
dience. The commandant of Paris only replied by reining back 
his horse, and commanding the troops to stand to their arms. 

Return to your posts,” he said to the terrified legislators ; “ the 
people demand the traitors who are in the bosom of yom’ assem- 
bly, and will not depart till their will is accomplished.” Marat 
came up presently afterwards at the head of a select band of a 
hundred rufBans. He called on the multitude to stand firm to 
their purpose, and commanded the Convention, in the name of 
the people, to return to their place of meeting, to deliberate, and, 
above all, to obey.‘ 

The Convention re-entered their hall in the last degree of con- 
sternation, prepared to submit to the infamy which now seemed 
inevitable, j-et loathing themselves for their cowardice, even while 
obeying the dictates of self-preservation. The Jacobins mean- 
while enhanced then* demand, like her who sold the books of the 
Sibyls. Instead of twenty-two deputies, the accusation of thirty 
was now demanded. Amid terror mingled with acclamations, 
the decree was declared to be cai'ried. This doom of proscription 
passed on the motion of Couthon ; a decrepid being whose lower 
extremities were paralysed, — ^^vhose benevolence of feeling seemed 
to pour itself out in the most gentle expressions, uttered in the 
most melodious tones, — whose sensibility led him constantly to 
foster a favourite spaniel in his bosom, that he might have some- 
thing on wliich to bestow ldndnesE*and caresses, — but who was at 
heart as fierce as Danton, and as pitiless as Robespierre. 

Great part of the Convention did not join in this vote, protest- 
ing loudly against the force imposed on them. Several of the 
proscribed deputies were arrested, others escaped from the hall 
by the connivance of their brethren ; and of the official persons 
attached to the Convention, some, foreseeing their fate, had ab- 
sented themselves from the meeting, and were already fled from 
Paris. 

Thus fell, without a blow struck, or sword drawn in their de- 
fence, the party in the Convention which claimed the praise of 
acting upon piu’e Republican principles — who had overthrou-n.the 
throne, and led the way to anarchy, merely to perfect an ideal 
theory. They fell, as the wisest of them admitted, dupes to their 
own system, and to the vain and impracticable idea of ruling a 
large and corrupt empire, by the motives which may sway a 
small and virtuous community. They might, as they too late dis- 
covered, have as well attempted to found the Capitol on a bottom- 
less and quaking marsh, as their pretended Republic in a country 
like France. The \dolent Revolutionary expedients, the means 

* Thiers, tom. iv., p. 270, Lacrctelle, tom. x.,p. 375; Mignct, tom. i., p. 2 / 2 . 
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by which they acted, were turned against them by men, whose 


were directed against them as successors m the government 1 
In the one case, a king was dethroned, m the other, a govern- 
ment, or band of ministers dismissed And if the people had a 
right, as the Girondists claimed ui their behalf, to act as the 
executioners of their own will in the one mstance, it is difficult 
to see upon what prmciple their power should be trammelled m 
the other 

In the important process against the lung, the Girondists had 
shown themselves pusillanimous desirous to save the Lfe of a 
guiltless man, they dared not boldly vouch his innocence, but 
sheltered themselves under evasions which sacrificed his cha 
racter, while they could not protect his hfe After committing 


probably nthcr have ranked themselves in the tram of men who 
were friends to social order, however republican their tenets, than 
have given way to the snarchy which was doomed to ensue ‘ 
Upon all their ow n faults, whether of act or of omission, the un 
fortunate Girondists had now ample time to meditate Twenty two 
of their leading members, arrestM on the fatal 2d of Jane, already 
waited their doom lu prison, while the others wandered on, in dis 
tress and misery, through the diOereut departments of France 
The fate of those who were prisoners was not very long sus 
pended. In October they were brought to trial, and convicted of 
royalum > Such was the temper of France at the time, and so 


imprisoned Queen could not obtain the most ordinary book for the 
use of her son, without a direct and formal application to tlio 
Community of Paris * 
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When the Girondists were brought before the tribunal, the 
people seem to have sho^vn more interest in men, whose distin- 
guished talents had so often swayed the legislative body, than was 
altogether acceptable to the Jacobins, who were induced to fear 
some difficulty in carrying through their conviction. They ob- 
tained a decree from the Convention, declaring that the president 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal should be at liberty to close the 
procedure so soon as the jury should have made up their minds, 
and •without hearing the accused in their defence.^ This fright- 
ful expedient of cutting short the debate, (cotiper la p)0''i'ole was 
the phrase,) was often resorted to on those revolutionary trials. 
Unquestionably, they dreaded the reasoning of Brissot, and the 
eloquence of Vergniaud, of which they had so long and so often 
experienced the thunders. One crime, — and it was a fatal offence, 
considering before what judicatoe they stood, — ^seems to have 
been made out by Brissot’s own letters. It was that by which the 
late members attempted to effect a combination among the depart- 
ments, for the purpose of counterpoising, if possible, the tremen- 
dous influence which the capital and the revolutionary part of its 
magistracy exercised over the Convention, whom Paris detained 
prisoners within her walls. Tliis delinquency alone was well cal- 
culated to remove all scruples from the minds of a jury, selected 
from that very class of Parisians, whose dreadful importance 
would have been altogether annihilated by the success of such a 
scheme. The accused were found guilty, as conspirators against 
the unity and indivisibility of the Republic, and the liberty and 
safety of the French people. 

When tl\e sentence of death was pronounced, one of their 
number, Valaz^, plimged a dagger in his bosom.^ The rest suffei’ed 
in terms of the sentence, and were conveyed to the place of execu- 
tion in the same tumbril with the bloody corpse of their suicide 
colleague. Brissot seemed downcast and unhappy. Fauchet, a 
renegade priest, showed signs of remorse. The rest affected a 
Roman resolution, and went to execution singing a parody on the 
hymn of the Marseillois, in which that famous composition was 
turned against the Jacobins.® They had long rejected the aids 
of religion, which, early received and cherished, woffid have guided 
their steps in prosperity, and sustained them in adversity. Their 
remaining stay was only that of the same vain and speculative 
pliilosophy, which had so deplorably influenced their political con- 
duct. 

Those members of the Girondist party, who, escaping from 

1 TouloiiReon, tom. iv., p. 114 ; Thiers, tom. iv., p. 389. 

- “ The court immcdiatels’ ordered that his dead body should he home on a 
car to the place of execution, and beheaded "with the other prisoners.” — L a- 
CRETEX-LE, tom. xi., p. 2G9. 

3 “ Aliens, enfans de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivd ; 

Centre nous, de la tyrannic 
Le conteau sanglant est levd. 

Lacretelle, tom. xi., p. 270. 
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Pans to the departments, avoided tlieir fate somewhat longer, 
saw little reason to pride tliemselvcs on the political part they 
had chosen to act They found the eastern and southern depart 
ments in a ferment against Pans and the Jacobins, and reads 
to rise in arms , but thej became aware, at the same time, that 
no one was thinking of or regretting their sjstem of a pure re 
public, the motives by which the malecontents were agitated being 
of a very different, and far more practical character Great part 
of the nation, all at least of better feelings, had been deeply 
affected by the undeserved fate of the King and the cruelty with 
which his family had been, aud were still treated The nch 
feared to he pillaged and murdered by the Jacobins, tl c poor 
suffered no less under scartnty of grain imder the depreciation of 


viu ivi.v bu ai, wui aim vi&e iieie wiiit touij a»sioii uuu le 
speet, the votes tliej had given in the Kings trial, and tlieir 
fanatic zeal for a kind of government for which France was 
totally unfitted, and which those from whom they obtamed refuge 
were far from desiring, prevented their playang any distinguished 
part m the disturbed districts of tlie West 

Buzot seems to see this m Uie true sense “ It is certain,” he 


were only regarded as a few enthusiasts whom tho example of 
America had induced to attempt the establishment of a republic, 
in a country w here all hopes and wislies sav e those of the Jaco 
bins, and the vile rabble whom they courted and governed were 
turned towards a moderate monarchy Buzot aKo observed, that 
the many violences and atrocities, forced levies, and other acts 
of oppression practised in the name of the Ilepubhc, had dis 


of constitutional i-e«traints 

Several of the deputies, Louvet, Riouffe, Barbaroux, Ptftion, 
and others, unite 1 themselvts with a I o ly of Rovalists of Bre 
taguo, to whom Gtneral Wimpfen liad given something of tl o 
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name of an army, but wliicli never attained the solidity of one. 
It was defeated at Vernon, and never afterwards could be again 
assembled. 

The proscribed deputies, at first with a few armed associates, 
afterwards entirely deserted, -wandered through the country, in- 
curring some romantic adventures, which have been recorded by 
the pen of their historian, Louvet. At length, six of the party 
succeeded in obtaining the means of transportation to Bourdeaux, 
the capital of that Gironde from which their party derived its 
name, and which those who were natives of it, remembering only 
the limited society in which they had first acquired their fame, 
had described as possessing and cherishing the purest principles 
of philosophical freedom. Guadet had protested to his com- 
panions in misfortune a thousand times, that if liberal, honoiu'- 
able, and generous sentiments were chased from every other 
corner of France, they were nevertheless sure to find refuge in 
La Gironde. The proscribed wanderers had wellnigh kissed the 
land of refuge, when they disembarked, as in a country of assured 
protection. But Bourdeaux was by this time no more than a 
wealthy trading town, where the rich, trembling before the pool’, 
were not willing to increase their own imminent danger, by in- 
termeddling with the misfortunes of others. All doors, or nearly 
so, of La Gironde itself, were shut against the Girondists, and 
they wandered outcasts in the country, suffering every extremity 
of toil and hunger, and bringing, in some cases, death upon the 
friends who ventured to afford them refuge. 

Louvet alone escaped, of the six Girondists who took refuge in 
their own peculiar province. Guadet, SaUes, and the enthusiastic 
Barbaroux, were seized and executed at Bourdeaux, but not tUl 
the last had tivice attempted suicide -with his pistols. Buzot and 
Pdtion killed themselves in extremity, and were found dead in 
a field of com. This was the same Petion who had been so long 
the idol of the Parisians, and who, when the forfeiture of the 
King was resolved on, had been heard to say with simple vanity, 
“ If they should force me to become regent now, I cannot see any 
means by which I can avoid it.” Others of this unhappy party 
shared the same melancholy fate. Condorcet, who had pro- 
nounced his vote for the King’s life, but in perpetual fetters, was 
arrested, and poisoned himself. Rabaud de Saint Etienne was 
betrayed by a friend in whom he trusted, and was executed. 
Roland was found dead on the high-road, between Paris and 
Rouen,' accomplishing a prophecy of his -wife, whom the Jacobins 
had condemned to death, and who had declared her conviction 

1 “ Ho liad stabljed himself -with a knife, concealed in his iralkinf; stick. 
In his pocket was found a paper, containing these words : ‘ Whoever you are, 
oh passenger! who discover my hody, respect the remains of the unfortunate. 
Tliey are those of a man who devoted his whole life to the service of his country. 
Not fear, hut indignation, made me quit my retreat when I heard of the mur- 
der of my wife. 1 loathed a world stained with so many crimes.’ Roljind, 
tom. i., p. 40. 
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that her husband would not long survive her That remarkable 
woman, happy if her high talents had, in youth, fallen under 
the direction of those who could better have cultivated them, 
made before the revolutionary tribunal a defence more manly 
than the most elotjuent of the Girondists The bystanders, who 
had become amateurs m cruelty, were as much delighted with 
her deportment, as the hunter with the pullmg down a noble stag 
“ What sense,” they said , “ what wit, what courage ' What a 
magnihceat spectacle it will be to behold such a woman upon the 
scatfold ' ” She met her death with great firmness, and, as she 
passed the Statue of Liberty, on her road to execution, she 
exclaimed, “Ah, Liberty' wlut crimes are committed in thv 
name’” 

About forty two of the Girondist deputies perished by the guil 
lotme, by suicide, or by the fatigue of their wanderings About 
twenty four escaped these penis, and were, after many and \ari 
ous sufTermgSjiecalledtothe Convention, when the Jacobin influ 
ence was destroyed They owed their fall to the fantastic philo 
fiophy and visionary theories which they bad adopted, not less 
than to their presumptuous confidence, that popular aasemhlies, 


ous champion of antiquity, who was caught in the cleft of oal , 
which he in vain attempted to rend asunder Iiistory has no 
more to say on the subject of La Gironde, considered as a party 
name 
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roux — Close Union betwixt the Nobles and Peasantry — Both’ 
strongly attached to Boydlty, and abhorrent of the Petolxition — 
The Priests — The Peligion of the Vendeans outraged by the Con- 

■ vention — A general Insurrection tahes place in 1793 — Military 
Organization and Habits of the Vendeans — Division in the Bri- 
tish Cabinet on the Mode of conducting the War — Pitt — Wind- 
ham — Jieasoning upon the Subject — Vendeans defeated — They 
defeat, in their turn, the French Troops at Laval — But are 
uitimately destroyed and disgiersed — Unfortunate Expedition to 
Quiberon — La Charette defeated and executed, and the W ar of 
La Vendee finally terminated — Unsuccessful Resistance ofBour- 
deaux, Marseilles, and Lyons, to the Convention — Siege of Lyons 
— Its surrender and dreadful Punishment — Siege of Toulon. 

The Jacobins, by their successive victories on the 31st May 
and 2d June, 1793, had vanquished and driven from the field 
their adversaries ; and we have already seen with what fury they 
had pursued their scattered enemies, and dealt among them ven- 
geance and death. But the situation of the country, both in re- 
gard to external and internal relations, was so precarious, that 
it required the exertion of men as bold and unhesitating as those 
who now assumed the guidance of the power of France, to exert 
the energies necessary to I’epel foreign force, and at the same 
time to subdue internal dissension. 

•We have seen that England had become, in a great measure, 
divided into two large parties, one of which continued to applaud 
the French Revolution, although the wise and good among them 
reprobated its excesses ; while the other, with eyes fi.xed in de- 
testation upon the cruelties, confiscations, and horrors of every 
description which it had given rise to, looked on the very name 
of this great change, — though, no doubt, comprehending much 
good as well as evil, — ^svith the unmixed feelings of men contem- 
plating a spectacle equally dreadful and disgusting. 

The affair of the 10th of August, and the approaching fate of 
the King, excited general interest in Britain ; and a strong in- 
clination became visible among the higher and middling classes, 

■ that the nation should take up arms, and interfere in the fate of 
the unhappy Louis. 

Mr. Pitt had been makuig up his mind to the same point; 
but, feeling how much his oum high talents were tmmed to the 
improvement of the internal regulations and finances of the coun- 
try, he hesitated for some time to adopt a hostile com’se, though 
approved by the sovereign, and demanded by a large proportion 
of his subjects. But new circumstances arose every day to com- 
pel .a decision on this important point. 

The French, whether in their individual or collective capaci- 
ties, have been always desirous to take the lead among European 
nations, and to be considered as the foremost member of the 
civilized republic. In almost all her vicissitudes, France has 
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addressed hLrself as much to the citizens of other countries as to 
those of her o^n , aud it icas thus, that in the speeches of her 
slatesmen, imitations were thrown out to the subjects of other 


pressed, — experimentalists, who would wiUmgly put the laws in 
their rcTolutionary crucible,^ — and men desirous of novelties in 


societies were formed in almost all the towns of Great Sntam 
They corresponded with each other, held verj high and intimi 
dating language, and seemed to frame themselves on the French 
model They addressed the National Convention of France 
directly m the name of their own bodies, and of societies umted 
lor the same purpose , and congratulated them on tlieir freedom, 
and on the manner in which they bad gained it, with many a 
broad hint that their example would not be lost on Britain The 

f iersons who compo<ed these societies had, generally speaking, 
ittle pretension to rank or influence , and though they contomed 
some men of considemblc parts, there w as a deficiency of any 
thmg like weight or respeclAbility lo their meetmgs Tucir con 
sequence lay chieflj in the numbers who were bkely to be in 


than had been thought of in France They associated together 
in political unions on theur side, and, by the weight of influence, 
character, and fortune, soon obtained a superiority, which made 


have been reproached, that this abhorrence was expressed by 
some of them in terms so strong, as if designed to witlihold the 
subscribers from attempting any Tcformation in. theic own gpvem 
raent,evenbj the most eonstitutnmal means. Insliort.wlnlo the 
democratical party made, in their clubs, the roost violent and 
furious speeches against the aristocrats, the otiicrs bccamo doublj 
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the ministeK no longer considered him as an accredited person * 
Yet, tlirough Maret,* a snhordmate agent, Pitt continued to keep 
up some correspondence mth the French Government, m a 
Imgenng desiro to preserve peace, if possible What the British 
nmuster chieflj wished was, to have satisfactory assurances, that 
the strong expressions of a decree, which the French Conven 
tion had passed on the 19th November, were not to he con 
sidered as applicable to England The decree was in the'ie 
words “ The National Coniention declares, in the name of the 
French nation, that it wall grant fraternity and assistance to all 
jjeople who wish to recoier their hherty, and it charges the 
executive power to send the necessary orders to the generals, to 
give succours to such people, and to defend those citizens who 
have suffered, or may suffer, in the cause of liberty ” — “ That 
this decree might not remain a ®ccret to those for whose bene 
ht it was intended, a tianslation of it, in every foreign language, 
was ordered to be printed’ ’ Tlie Convention, as well as the 
ministers of France, refused every disavowal of the decree as 
applicable to Great Britain , were equally reluctant to grant cx 
planation of any kind on the opening of the Scheldt , and fin 
allj, without one di«*entient voice, ttie whole Convention, in a 
fall meeting, [leb 1,1 declared war upon England,* — whuU 
lost nation is, nevertheless, sometimes represented, even at (his 


liar to the genius of Chatham, and was naturally unwilling, by 
engaging in an expensive war, to derange tho®e plans of fin 
anee by which he had retrieved the revenues of Great Britain 
from a very low condition It is said of Chatham, that he con- 


cer, who was to be cmplovcd in such a piece of service, having 
demanded a certain bodv of troops, as sufficient to effect liis pur 
pose, — “ Take double tlie number,’ said Lord Cliatham, “and 
answerwilh jour licad for jour success ” His son had not the 
'anil, mode of computation, and would, perhaps, have been more 
willing to have reduced theofbeerfa terms, chaffered with him 
for the lowest number, and liiially despatched him at the head 
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of as small a body as the general could have been prevailed on 
to consider as afibrding any prospect of success. This untimely 
economy of resources arose from the expense attending the Bri- 
tish army. They are certainly one of the bravest, best appointed, 
and most' liberally paid in Europe ; but in forming demands on 
their valour, and expectations from their exertions, their fellow- 
subjects are apt to indulge extravagant computations, from not 
being in the habit of considering military calculations, or being 
altogether aware of the numerical superiority possessed by other 
countries. That one Englishman will fight two Frenchmen is 
certain ; but that he will beat them, though a good article of the 
popular creed, must be allowed to be more dubious; and it is 
not wise to wage war on such odds, or to suppose that, because 
our soldiers are infinitely valuable to us, and a little expensive 
besides, it is therefore judicious to send them in small numbers 
against desperate odds. 

Another point, well touched by Sheridan, during the debate on 
the question of peace or war, was not sufficiently attended to by 
the British Administration. That statesman, whose perception 
of the right and wrong* of any great constitutional question was 
as acute as that of any whomever of his great political contem- 
poraries, said, “ He wished every possible exertion to be made 
for the preservation of peace. If, however, that were impracti- 
sable, in such case, but in such case only, he proposed to vote 
for a vigorous war. Not a war of shifts and scraps, of timid 
operation, or protracted effort ; but a war conducted with such 
energy as might convince the Avorld that we were contending for 
our dearest and most valuable privileges.” ^ 

Of this high-spirited and most just principle, the policy of Bri- 
tain unfortunately lost sight during the first years of the war, 
when there occurred more than one opportunity in which a home 
and prostrating blow might have been aimed at her gigantic 
adversary. 

A gallant auxiliary army was, however, inunediately fitted 
out, and embarked for Holland, with his Royal Higlmess the 
Duke of York at their head ; as if the King had meant to give to 
his allies the dearest pledge in his power, how serious was the 
interest which he took in their defence. 

But, though well equipped, and commanded, under the young 
prince, by Abercromby, Dundas, Sir William Erskine, and many 
other officers of gallantry and experience, it must be owned 
that the British army had not then recovered the depressing 
and disorganizing effects of the American war. The soldiers 
were, indeed, fine men on the parade ; but their external appear- 
ance was acquired by dint of a thousand minute and vexatious 
attentions, exacted from them at the expense of private comfort, 
and which, after all, only gave them the exterior appearance of 

* Annual Register, vol. xssv., p. 250.— S 
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high dnlling, in excliange for ease of motion and sunplicitj of 
dress No general system of manocuTres, we believe, had been 
adopted for the use of the forces , each commanding officer man- 
aged his regiment accordmg to his own pleasure. In a field- 
day, two or three battalions conld not act m concert, without 
much previous consultation ; in action, they got on as chance 
directed The officers, too, were acquamted both with their sol- 
diers and with their duty, in a degree far inferior to wliat is now 
exacted from them Our system of purchasmg commissions, 
which IS necessary to connect the army with the coimtry, and 
the property of the country, was at that time so much abused, 
that a mere beardless boy might be forced at once through the 


1 
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«nius of Washington, and the increasing spirit and numbers of 
me continental armies, completely o>er balascod, and almost 
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the reputation of their country, and amounted, indeed, to wliat, in 
former wars, would have been the fruits of a very successful 
campaign • But Europe was now omied at a time when war 
was no longer to be earned on according to the old usage, by 
the agency of standing armies of moderate numbers; when a 


to be laid aside, and instead of this drows} state of hostility, 
nations were to contend with each other like individuals in mor- 
tal conflict, bringing not merely the liands, but ei cry limb of tho 


> Jomlsl, tom. lii , pp lC3-181,Tsaloncc«n, 
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Ijody into \nolont and fuviou.s struggle. The situation of France, 
both in internal and external relations, retinired the most dread- 
ful efforts which had ever been made by any country ; and the 
exertions which she demanded, wore either willingly made by 
the enthusiasm of the inhabitants, or extorted by the energy and 
severity of the revolutionary govci’nmcnt. ^^^o must bestow a 
single glance on tlie state of the country, ere we proceed to no- 
tice the measures adopted for its dcfonce. 

On the north-eastern frontier of France, considerable advances 
had been made by the English and Hanoverian army, in com- 
munication and -conjunction with the Austrian force under the 
Prince of Saxc-Cobourg, an excellent officer, but who, belonging 
to the old school of formal and prolonged wai’, never sufficiently 
considered, that a new description of enemies were opposed to 
him, who were necessarily to be combated in a different manner 
from those whom his youth had encountered, ami who, unen- 
terprising himself, does not appear cither to have calculated upon, 
or prepared to counteract, strokes of audacity and activity on 
the part of the enem}'. 

The war on the Phine was furiously maintained by Prussians 
and Austrians united. The French lost the important town of 
Mentz, were driven out of other places, and cxj)cricnccd many 
reverses, although Custinc,' Jloreau, Houchard,:^ Beauharnais,® 
and other general officers of high merit, had already given lustre 
to the arms of the Republic. The loss of the strong lines of 
Weissenburgh, which were carried by General Wurmser, a dis- 
tinguished Austrian officer, completed the shade of disadvantage 
which here hung on the Republican banners.'’ 

In Piedmont, the French were also unsuccessful, though the 
scale was less grand and imposing. The republican general 
Brunet^ was unfortunate, and he was forced from his camp at 
Belvidere ; while, on the side of Savoy, the King of Sardinia 
also obtained several temporary advantages. 

On the PjTenees, the Republican armies had been equally 
unsuccessful. A Spanish army, conducted with more spirit than 
had been lately the case with the troops of that once proud mo- 
narchy, had defeated the republican general Servan, and crossed 
the Bidassoa. On the eastern extremity of these celebrated 
mountains, the Spaniards had taken the towns of Port Vendre 
and Ollioulles.® 

1 On the loss of Mentz, the Convention ordered Custinc to Paris to answer 
for his conduct, and delivered him over to the revolutionary tribunal, by whom, 
in August, 1793, he was condemned and executed. 

2 Accused of not having followed up the advantages at Hondscoote, by 
an immediate attack upon the British force. Houchard was brought before 
the revolutionary tribunal, condemned, and executed, I7th Nov., 1793. 

3 Alexander, 'Viscount de Bcauharnais, first husband of Josephine. De- 
nounced as an aristocrat hy his own troops, he was, in July, 1794, dragged be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, which instantly condemned him to death. 

4 Toulongeon, tom. iv., p, 142 ; Jomini, tom. iv., pp. 38-105. 

5 Condemned to death, Nov. G, 1793, by the revolutionary tribunal. 

6 Jomini, tom. iv., p. 273. 
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Assailed on so many sides, and by so many enemies, all of 
whom, exceptmg the Sardinians, had more or less made impres 
Sion upon the frontiers of the K^mblic, it might seem, that the 
only salvation which remained for France, must ha.\e been 
sought for m the unanimity of her inhabitants But so far was 


the success of the insurgents, to undo in a great measure the 
work of the Revolution , while similar discords breakmg out on 
different points ui the south, menaced conclusions no less for 
midable 

It does not belong to ns to trace the interesting features of the 
war in La Vendee with a minute pencil, hut they mingle too 

m /"Tl *l» VI u 


ijU tenure is u wouued and pastorai count!}, not indeed 
mountamous, but abounding m inequalities of ground, crossed 
by brooks, and intersected by a lanety of canals and ditches, 
made for drainage, hut which become, with tho numerous and 
intricate thickets, posts of great strength m tho time of war 
The enclosures seemed to be won, a.a it were, out of the wood 
land , and tho paths which traveised the country w ere so intn 
cate and perplexed, as to render it inaccessible to strangers, 
and not easily travelled tliroogh by the natives themselves 
There were almost no roads praeticablo for ordinary carnages 
dunng the rainy season , and the ramy season m La Vcndifo is 
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insurrection ; lout the strength and character which it assumed 
was derived chiefly from La Vendee. 

The union betwixt the noblesse of LaVendfe and their pea- 
sants, was of the most intimate character. Their chief exporta- 
tions from file district consisted in the immense hei’ds of cattle 
which they reared in their fertile meadows, and which supplied 
the consumption of the metropolis. These herds, as well as the 
land on which they were raised, were in general the property of 
the seigneur; hut the farmer possessed a joint interest in the 
latter. He managed the stock, and disposed of it at market, and 
there was an equitable adjustment of their interests in disposing 
of the produce. 

Their amusements were also in common. The chase of wolves, 
not only for the sake of sport, but to clear the woods of those 
ravenous animals, was pursued as of 3'ore bj' the seigneur at the 
head of his followers and vassals. Upon the evenings of Sun- 
days and holydays, the young people of each village and metmrie 
repaired to the court-j'ard of the chateau, as the natural and 
proper scene for their evening amusement, and the family of 
the baron often took part in the pastime. 

In a word, the two divisions of society depended mutuallj’’ on 
each other, and were strongly knit together by ties, which, in 
otlier districts of France, existed only in particular instances. 
The Vend^an peasant was the faithful and attached, though 
humble friend of his lord ; he was his partner in bad and good 
fortune ; submitted to his decision the disputes which might oc- 
cur betwxt him and his neighbours; and had recourse to his 
protection if he sustained wrong, or was threatened with injus- 
tice from any one. 

This system of simple and patriai’chal manners could not have 
long subsisted under any gi-eat inequality of fortune. Accord- 
ingly, we find that the wealthiest of the Vend&n nobility did 
not hold estates worth more than twelve or fifteen hundred 
a-year, while the lowest might be three or four hundred. They 
were not accordinglj' much tempted by exuberance of wealth to 
seek to display magnificence ; and such as went to court, and con- 
formed to the fashions of the capital, were accustomed to lay 
them aside in all haste when thej' returned to the-Bocage, and 
to roassume the simple manners of their ancestors. 

All the incentives to discord which abounded elsewhere 
through France, were wanting in this wild and wooded region, 
where the peasant was the noble’s affectionate partner and friend, 
the noble the natural judge and protector of the peasant. The 
people had retained the feelings of the ancient French in favour 
of royalty ; thej’ listened with dissatisfaction and disgust to the 
accounts of the Revolution as it proceeded ; and feeling them- 
selves none of the evils in which it originated, its whole tendencj’ 
became the object of their alarm and suspicion. The neighbour- 
ing districts, and Bretagne in particular, were agitated by simi- 
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lar commotions ; for althoi^h the levolutionary principles pre- 


In a country so simple and virtuoiis in its manners as we 


iieing wuo created au aue veimeaua weie tueieioio veiy te- 
gular in the performance of their prescribed relimous dnties , and 
their parish pnest, or cur^, held an honoured and influential rank 
m their little society, was the attendant of the sick bed of the 
peasant, as well for rendenng medical as religious aid , hiscouit 
aellor in fais family affairs, and often ^the ^arbiter of disputes not 


displaced, and promised, in the name of the Deit>, victory to the 
survivors, and honour to those who fell m the patriotic combat 
But hladame La Roche-Jacquelein repek, as a calumny, their 
bearing arms, except for the purpose of solt defence * 

Almost all these parish priests were driven from their cures by 
the absurd and persecuting fanaticism of that decree of the As 
semhly, which, while its promoters railed against illibcrality,and 
mtolerance, deprived of their office and of their livelihood, soon 
after of liberty and life, those churchmen who would not renounce 
the doctrmes in which they had been educated, and which they 
Itad sworn to maintain * In La Veoddc, as elsewhere, whore the 
curates resisted this unjust and impolitic injunction of the logis 
lature, persecution followed on tho part of the government, and 
was met m its turn by violence on that of tho people 

The peasants maintained in secret their ancient pastors, and 
attended their ministry m woodsand deserts, while the intruders, 

■ La Roche-Jacqaclein p Oaertcl dn Vend^ani et dei Choaso* loa* 
L r 31 
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•who were settled in the livings of the recusants, dared hardly 
appear in the churches without- the protection of the national 
guards. 

So early as 1791, when Dumouriez commanded the forces at 
Nantes, and the districts adjacent, the flame of dissension had 
hegmi to kindle. That general’s sagacity induced him to do his 
best to appease the quarrel by moderating bctwi.xt the parties, 
liis military eye detected in the inhabitatrts and their country an 
al.arming scene for civil war. He received the slightest conces- 
sions on the part of the parish priests as satisfactory, and ap- 
pears to have quieted the disturb.ances of the country, at least for 
a time.' 

But in 1793, the same cause of discontent, added to others, hur- 
ried the inhabitants of La Vendee into a general insuirccfion of 
the most formidable description. The events of the 10 th of 
August, 1792, had driven from Paris a great proportion of the 
Royalist nobility, who had many of them caiTicd their discon- 
tents and tlieir counter-revolutionary projects into a country pre- 
pared to receive and adopt them. 

Then followed the Conventional decree, which supported their 
declai’ation of war by a compulsory levy of three hundred thou- 
sand men throughout France. This measure was felt as severe 
by even those departments in which the revolutionary principles 
were most predominant, but was regarded as altogether intoler- 
able by the Vendc-ans, averse alike to the republican cause and 
principles. They resisted its exaction by main force, delivered 
the conscripts in many instances, defeated the national guards in 
others, and finding that they had inemred the vengeance of a 
sanguinary government, resolved by force to maintain the resist- 
ance which in force had begun. Tims originated that cele- 
brated war, which raged so long in the very bosom of France, 

• and threatened the stability of her government, even while the 
Republic was achieving the most brilliant ■\'ictories over her 
foreign enemies.*'^ 

It is remote from our purpose to trace the history of these 
hostilities ; but a sketch of their nature and character is essential 
to a general view of the Revolution, and the events connected 
with it. 

The insurgents, though engaged m the same cause, and fre- 
quently co-operating, were divided into different bodies, under 
leaders independent of each other. Those of the right bank of 
the Loire were cliiefly under the orders of the celebrated La 
Charette, who, descended from a family distinguished as com- 
manders of privateers, and himself a naval officer, had taken on 
him this dangerous command. An early wandering disposition, 
not unusual among youth of eager and ambitious character, had 

^ Dumouriez, vol, U.> p. 144. 

2 Guerres des Vend^ans, tom. i., p. 65 ; La Roclie-Jacquelien, p. 38. 
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made him acquainted with the mmost recesses of the woods, 


choose for command men whose talents best fitted them to enjoy 
it, or perhaps the penis which environed such authontj prevented 
its bemg aspired to, save hy those whom a mixture of resolution 
and prudence led to feel themselves capable of maintaining their 
character when invested with it It was remarkable also, that 


mand, hut who, ne^ ertheless, do not seem, in general, to have 
considered their officul eommaiid as altering the natural distinc 
tion of their rank in society* In their success, they formed 


selves sustained m repeated defeats. 

Yet at first their arras were of the most simple and imperfect 


ble to devise a better and more formidable system The Ven 
d(fan took the field with thegreatest simplicity of military equi|>- 
ment. IIls scrip served as a cartridge box, his uniform was tht 


* Madame La RocheJacqncInnincnltonaan interewint: anecdote of a yc im; 
rlebeiflj) a dijfincnufced oftcer wlmee liabit* ef rearrc! v-oul J tarre itraiit 
I in loait dovn in her preMncp Thu cannot be termed aenil ty It i«lhe 
noble pride of a iteneroos mind. iUtbfol to It* orl;rlnal Impreulnni and 0 v 
clalmin;; tht menu vbich others are leady Co benp on It — S 
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counhy short jacket and pantaloons, which ho wore at his ordi- 
nary lahonr ; a cloth knapsack contained bread and some neces- 
saries, and thus ho was ready for service. They were accustomed 
to move with great secrecy and silence among.st the thickets and 
enclosures hy which their country is intei'sectcd, and were thus 
enabled to choose at pleasure the most favourable points of attack 
or defence. Their army, unlike any other in the world, was not 
divided into companies, or regiments, but followed in bands, and 
at their pleasxire, the chiefs to whom they wei-e most attached. 
Instead of drums or military music, they used, like the ancient 
Swiss and Scottish soldiers, the horns of ciittle for giving signals 
to their troops. Their ofiicers wore, for distinction, a sort of 
chequered red handkerchief, knotted round their head, with others 
of the same colour tied round their waist, by way of sash, in 
which they stuck their pistols.^ 

The attack of the Venddans was that of shai’pshootci's. They . 
dispersed themselves so as to suiTOund their advei-saries with a 
semicircular fire, maintained bj' a body of formidable marksmen, 
accustomed to take aim with fatal precision, and whose skill was 
the more dreadful, because, being habituated to take advantage 
of every tree, bush, or point of shelter, those who were dealing 
destiaiction amongst others, were themselves compai'atively free 
from risk. This manajmTc was termed s’cgaler; and the execu- 
tion of it resembling the Indian bush-fighting, was, like the attack 
of the I'ed warriors, accompanied by whoops and shouts, which 
seemed, from the extended space through which they resounded, 
to multiply the number of the assailants. 

When the Republicans, galled in this manner, pressed forward 
to a close attack, they found no enemy on which to wreak their 
vengeance ; for the loose array of the Vendcans gave immediate 
passage to the head of the charging column, wliile its flanks, as 
it advanced, were still moi-e exposed than before to the murder- 
ous fire of their invisible enemies. In this manner they were 
sometimes led on from point to point, until the regulars, meeting 
with a barricade, or an abatis, or a strong position in front, or 
becoming perhaps involved in a defile, the Vende'ans exchanged 
their fatal musketry for a close and fm’ious onset, throwing them- 
selves with the most devoted courage among the enemy’s ranks, 
and slaughtering them in great numbers. If, on the other hand, 
the insurgents were compelled to give way, a pursuit was almost 
as dangerous to the Republicans as an engagement. The Ven- 
d^an, when hard pressed, threw' away Ins clogs, or wooden shoes. 


> The adoption of this wild costume, which proenred them the name of tri- 
qaiids, from its fantastic singiilaritj) originated in the whim of Henri La Roche- 
Jacquelein, who first used the attire. But as this peculiarity, joined to the 
venturous exjiosure of his person, occasioned a general cry among the Repub- 
licans, of “ Aim at the red handkerchief,” other officers assumed the fashion 
to diminish the danger of the chief whom they valued so highly, until at length 
it became a kind of uniform. — S. 
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of which he could make himself a new pair at the next resting 
place, sprang over a fence or canal loaded his fusee as he ran, 
and discharged it at the pursuer ’Rith a fatal aim, whenever he 
found opportunity of pausmg for that purpose 

This species of combat, which the ground rendered so advan 
tageous to the Vendfiias, was equally so in case of victory or 
defeat If the Repubheans were sanquished, their army was 
nearly destroyed , for the presctration of order became impos 
sible, and without order their extermination was inevitable, while 
baggage, ammunition, carnages, guns, and all the matenal part, 
as It IS called, of the defeated ftrm^, fell into possession of the 
conquerors On the other hand, if the Vend^ans sustained a 
loss, the victors found noUung on the field but the bodies of tbe 
slam, and the »a6otJ, or wooden shoes of the fugitives The few 
prisoners whom they made liad generally thrown away or con 
cealed their arms, and their army liaving no baggage or carnages 
of any kind, could of course lose none Pursuit was very apt to 
convert an advantage into a defeat , for tbe cavalry could not 
» * t.mA e 1 J. e * 


than their staves, and mostof their worst losses proceeded from 
*’"“*’'*‘‘-*®* ~ ositions with tlie purpose of 

er conquest they were m 
1)3 depended on the chorac 
, the insurgents conducted 
themsclrcs with great ferocity in tb© very beginnmg of tbe civil 
war , and toward the end of it, mutual and reciprocal mjunes 
had 80 exasperated the parties agamst each other, that quarter 


ter readily to the vanquished, hut having no means of retaining 
pnsoners, they usually eliavcd their heads before they set them 
at liberty, that they nugbt he distinguished if found again in 
arms, contrary to their parole A no less striking feature, was 
the seventy ofa disciplmo respecting property, which was taught 
them only by their moral sense No temptation could excite 
them to pillage , and iladame La Roche-Jacquelem has preserv ed 
the following singular instance of their simple honesty — After 
the peasants had taken tlic town of Bressmre by storm, slio over 
lieard tttoortlinoof them complain of the want of tobacco, to the 
use of which they were addicted like tlio natives of moist coun 
tnes in genoraL “ W hat, said the bdj , ‘ is there no tobacco 
in the shops t ” — Tobacco enough, answ ered tbe simple hearted 
and honest peasants, who had not learned to make steel supply 
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numerous armies, with equally mdiSerent success. Jlost of the 
Republicans mtrusted with this fatal Command suffered by the 
guillotine, for not having done that which circumstances ren* 
dered impossible 

Upwards of two hundred battles and skirmishes were fonght m 


violation and massacre, their cattle houghed and slaughtered, 
and their crops burnt and wasted One Republican column as- 


out quoting any more special mstances of horror, we use the 
words of a Republican eyewitness, to express the general spec- 
tacle presented by the theatre of civil conflict — 


mals coming from the recesses of the woods to prey on the car- 
casses of the slam At length a distant column of hro, widening 
and^ncreasing as 1 approached, served me os a beacon It was 
the town of ^lortagne in flantes Wlien I amied there, no li\* 
mg creatures were to be seen, saso a few wretched women who 


«ants became lianlciicd in tom, and that tliey executed fearful 


head, when he saw Ins arm} defeated by the insurgenL*", rather 
than encounter their vengeance 

I K^roQlrMdiia AjmIaw ^ 

• llsxo difit St noclit-fur;on aprilST, IjSt. 
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Sorted there with such adherents as they had then in arms. 
The Loire was open to succours from England, the indecision 
of whose cabinet might ha»e been determined by a success so 
important Bretagne and Konnand^, already strongly disposed 
to the roial cau®e, would hase, upon such encouragement, risen 
in nia«s upon the 11* publicans ; and as Poitou and Anjou were 
already m possession of the Rosal and Catbolie Array, they 
might probably liave opened a march upon Pans, distracted as 
the capital then was by civil and foreign war.‘ 

Accordingly, [June 18th,] the rockets which were thrown up, 
and the sound of iiinuracrahle bugle horns, intimated to General 


' * ■ IS ena- 

pene- 

igaged 

ipeUed 

to retreat after a herce combat, .which lasted from three m the 
morning till four m the afternoon * 

Atdi^erent times after the failure of this bold and well ims' 
gmed attempt, opportunities occurred during which the allies, 
and the English goicmmeot m particular, might haie thrown 
important succours into La Veodi^. Tho island of Noirmoutier 
was for some time in possession of the Royalists, when arms and 
money might hai e been supplied to them to any amount Auti> 
hary forces would probably have been of little serviro, consider* 
mg in what sort of country they were to be engaged, and with 
wliftl species of troops they were to act. At least jt would have 
required the talents of a Wterborough or a hlontrose, in a fo- 
reign commander, to ha'e freed himself sufficiently from tho 
trammels of military pedantry, and availed himself of tho pecu* 


extremely unw ilhng to interfere with tlio internal goi emment of 
Prance. He de«ircd to see the barrier of Flanders, so foolishly 
thrown open by tlie Lmperor Joseph, again re-cstabhshed, and 

I Sfe Jomini, tom 
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lie hoped from the mieco.'vs of the allied nnu-j, that this might ho 
ntfniiicd, — that the French lust for attaching their neighbonrs 
might he ended — their wildne,*;s for crusading in the canso of in- 
novation cheehed, and some political advanees to a regular go- 
vernment oflected. On the other hand, the enthnsiastie, ingeni- 
ous, hut somewhat extravagant opinions of AVindham, led him 
to espouse those of Burhe in their utmost extent ; and lie recom- 
mended to England, as to Etirope, the rejdaeing the IJourhons, 
with the ancient royal government and constitution, n.H the 
fundamental principle on which the war should ho waged. This 
vari.ancc of opinion so far divided the British counsels, that, as it 
proved, no suHicient efl'orts were made, either on the one line of 
conduct or the other. 

Indeed, Jladame La Roche-.TacqueIoin (^who, however, we are 
apt to think, has been in some degi-co misled in her account of 
that matter) says, the only despatchc,s received hy tho Vendeans 
from the British Cabinet, indicated a singular ignomnee of the 
state of La YendJe, which was certainly near enough to Jor.scy 
and Guernsey, to have afrorded the means of obtaining accurate 
infoi’mation upon the nature and principles of the Vondenn in- 
surrection. 

Tho leaders of Thn lioiial and Catholic u'inn;/ received their 
first communication from Britain tln-ough a Royalist emi.csary, 
the Chevalier de Tintcniae, who carried them concealed in the 
wadding of his pi.stols, addressed to a supposed chief named 
Gaston, whoso name had scarce been known among them. In 
this document they were required to say for what jiurposo they 
were in arms, whether in behalf of tho old govermnont, or of 
the constitution of 1791, or the princijdcs of the Girondists? 
These were strange questions to be asked of men who had been 
in the field as pure Royalists for more than five months, who 
might have reasonably hoped that the news of their numerous 
and important vietorics had resounded through all Europe, but 
must at least have expeeted they should be well known to those 
neighbours of France who were at war with her present govern- 
ment. Assistance was promised, but in a general and indecisive 
way ; nor did the testimony of M. de Tintcniae give his friends 
much assurance that it was seriously proposed. In fact, no sup- 
port ever arrived until after the first pacification of La Vendde. 
The ill-fated expedition to Q,uiberon, delayed until the cause of 
royalty was nigh hopeless, was at length undertaken, when its 
only consequence was that of involving in absolute destinction 
a multitude of brave and high-spirited men. But on looking 
back on a game so doubtful, it is easy to criticize the conduct of 
the players; and perhaps no blunder in war or politics is so 
common, as that which arises from missing the proper moment 
of exertion.* 


1 La Koche-Jacquelein, p. 69; Lacretelle, tom. x., p. 143i 
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Lon , and if « e had to regret the too tardy and unhappy expe* 
dition to Qmberon, they m their tnm might repent having thrown 
away the troops whom they landed at CJastlehaven, after the paci* 
fication of Ireland, for the sole purpo^, it would seem, of sur- 
rendenng at Ballniamuck 

It 13 vet more wonderful, that a country whose dispositions 
were so loyal, and its local advantages so strong, should not have 
been made by the loyalists in general the centre of those counter* 
revolutionary exertions which were vamly expended on the iron 
eastern frontier, where the fine army of Cond^ wasted their blood 
about paltry frontier redoubts and fortresses The nobles and 
gentlemen of France, fighting abreast with the gallant peasants 
of La Vendee, inspired with the same sentiments of loyalty with 
themselves, would have been more suitably placed than in the 
mercenary ranks of foreign nations It is certain tint the late 
King Louis Win , and also his present Majesty,' were desirous 
to have exposed their persons m the war of La Veodtfe The 
former wrote to the Duke d’Harcourt — “ hat course remains 
for me but La Vendee' Who can place me there!— England— 
Insist upon that point , and tell the English ministers in my 
name, that I demand from them a crown or a tomb”* If there 


pubhe secunty, like Tlialaba the Destroyer* into* tho Dom-danicl ; 
and witli the same dreadful result to the agents of tlio liorrorH 


King Charir* tlw TcBlh 
Lacrelelle ton sL p. lU. 
t>c« boalSt) «TbaU^ b. 13. 
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with which thc5c revolutionary bodies liad deluged Fi’nnee. ]lut 
such a reaction, aceomjilislied w>lcly for the juirposo of roploring 
the old despotic monarchy, could not have brought jieace to 
France or to Eui'ope ; nay, could only have laid a ft)undation for 
farther and nioi-c lasting fiuaiTcls. 'J’hc llanie of, liberty had 
been too widely spread in I'rance to be (juenehed even by such 
n triumph of royalty as we have supposed, however pure the 
principles and high tlie spirit of the Yendeans. It was necessary 
that the nation should experience both the extremes of furions 
license aiid of stern despotism, to fix the hopes of the various 
contending parties Jipon a form of government, in which a 
limited power in the monarch should be united to the enjoyment 
of all rational freedom in the subioct. We it’turn to our sad 
taslc. 

^notwithstanding the desolating mode in which the llcpubli- 
cans conducted the wai', with the avowed purpose of rendering 
La Vendee uninhabitable, the population seemed to iuercase in 
courage, and even in mimbcra, ns their situation became more 
desperate. Renewed armies were sent into the devoted district, 
and successively destroyed in assaults, skirmishes, and ambus- 
cades, where they were not slaughtered in general actions. More 
than a hundred thousand men wore employed at one time, in 
their efforts to .subjugate this devoted province. But this could 
not last for ever ; and a chance of war upon the frontier, which 
threatened reverses to the Convention, compensated them by 
furnishing new forces, and of a higher description in point of 
character and discipline, for the subjection of La Vendtfe. 

This was the surrender of the town of Montz to the Prussians. 
By the capitulation, a gan’ison of near fifteen thousand experi- 
encod soldiers, and some officers of considerable name, were de- 
barred from again bearing arms against tbe allies. These troops 
were employed in La Vendee, where the scale had already be- 
gun to preponderate ag.ainst the dauntless and persevering in- 
surgents. At the firet encounters, the soldiers of Mentz, unac- 
quainted with the Vend(?an mode of fighting, sustained loss, and 
were thought lightly of by the Royalists.i This opinion of their 
new adversaries was changed, in consequence of a defeat [Oct. 
17] near Chollet, more dreadful in its consequences than any 
which the Vend^ans had yet received, and which determined 
their generals to pass the Loire with their whole collected force, 
leave their beloved Bocage to the axes and brands of the victors, 
and carry the war into Bretagne, where they expected either to 
be supported by a descent of the English, or by a general insur- 
xection of the inhabitants.*^ 

1 They punned on the word Mayence (Mentz,) and said, the newly arrived 
Ecpuhlicans were soldiers of faycuce (potter' ware,) which could not endure 
the fire. — 

. 2 Beauchamp, Hist, de la Guerre de la Vendde, tom. ii., p. 99; Jomini, 
tom. iv., p. 318; La Koche-Jacquelcin, p. 239; Lacretelle, tom, si,, p. 151. 
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the nver near Samt Florent, and the banks were blackened with 
nearly a hundred thousand pilgrims of both sexes, and of eiery 
age The broad river was b«ore them, and behind them their 


Jacquclein, the awe struck spectators could only compare it to 
the day of judgment • Without food, directions, or organization 
of any kind — without the show of an army, saving in the front 
and rear of the column, the centre consisting of their defenceless 
families marching together in a mass — these indomitable pea- 
sants defeated a Republican arm} under the walls of Laval 
The garrison of Mentz, whose arrival in La Vendtfe had been 
so fatal to the insurgents, and who had pursued them in astute of 
rout, as they thought, out of their own countrj, across the Loire, 
were almost exterminated m tins most unexpeded defeat. An 
unsuccessful attack upon Granviite more than counterbalanced 
this advantage, and although the Vend^ans afterwards obtained 
a brilliant victory at Do!, it was (he last success of what was 
termed the Great Army of La Vendee, and which well deserved 
that title, on more accounts than in its more ordinary sense 
They liad now lost, by theebaiicesofwar,mostof their best chiefs, 
and misfortunes, an^ the exasperating feelings attending them, 
had introduced disunion, winch liad been so long a stmnger to 
their singular association Cliarette was reflected upon as being • 
little willing to aid La Roche Jacquelein , and Stoflet seems to 


the Marats, whose activity in marsliy grounds gxve* them similar 
advantages to those po<scs«ed by the Vcndians in their wood- 
lands. Ho was followed also by the mhabilauts of Morbilian, 
called, from their adherence to royalism, the Little La Vendee. 

> iWiDtofM p.m 

* Jomici, tom. It , 919, Ooaacbatnp, tom 
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He was tlic leadc'r. besides, of iiiaiiy of tlie bands called Clioiiniis, 
a name of donbiful origin given to the iii'^nrgents of Bretagne, 
but which their courage has rendeiaal celebrated.* La Charotto 
himself, who, with these and other forces, continued to sustain 
the standard of royalty in Bi'etagne and l*oitt)u, was one of those 
extraordinary chanicters, made to shine amidst dillicultieo and 
dangers. As |)rudent and cautious ns he was courageous and 
adventurous, he was at the same time so .alert and exiicditiotis in 
his motions, that ho usually aiipcared at the time and place 
where his presence was le.ast expected and most formidable. A 
Republican ofliccr, who had just tahen J)Os^e^sion of a village, 
and was speaking of the Royalist leader as of a person at twoity 
leagues’ distance, said ])nbliely , — “ 1 should like to sec this famous 
Clharctte.” — “ There he is,” said .a woman, pointing with her 
finger. In fact, he was at that moment in the act of charging 
the Republican troops, who were all cither slain or made prisoners. 

After the fall of Robespierre, the Convention made ofi'cr.s of 
pacification to La Charetto, which were adjustetl betwixt the 
VendiTan chief and General Canclaux,* the heroic defimder of 
Nantes, The articles of treaty were subscribed in that jilaec, 
which La Charette entered at the head of his military slafl', with 
his long white plume streaming in the wind. He heard with 
coldness shouts of welcome from a city, to which his name had 
been long a toiTor ; and there was a gloom on his brow n.s ho 
signed his name to the articles agreed upon. He certainly sus- 
pected the faith of those with whom he transacted, and they did 
not by any means confide in his. An armistice was agi-ced on 
until the Convention should ratify the pacification. But this never 
took place. JIutual compl.aints and recriminations followed, and 
the soldiers of La Charette and of the Republic began once more 
to make a petty w.ar on each other. 

Meantime, th.at party in the British Cabinet which decl.arcd 
for a descent on Fx’ance, in name and on behalf of the successor 
to the crown, had obtained the acquiescence of their colleagues in 
an experiment of this nature ; but unhappily it had been post- 
poned until its success had become impossible. The force, too, 
which composed this experimental operation, w.os injudiciously 
selected. A certain proportion consisted of emigrants, in whom 
the highest confidence might be with justice reposed ; but about 
two battalions of this invading expedition were vagrant foreigners 
of various descriptions, many or most of them enlisted from 
among the prisoners of war, who readily took any engagement to 
get out of captivity, with the mental resolution of breaking it the 
first opportunity. Besides these imprudences, the purpose and 

> Some derived it from Chai-huant, as if the insurgents, like owls, appeared 
chiefly at night; others traced it to Chouin, the name of two brothers, sons of a 
blacksmith, said to have been the earliest leaders of the Breton insurgents.— S. 

~ Canclaux was born at Paris in 1740. After the revolution of the JHth Brii- 
maire, Napoleon gave him the command of the 14th military division, and mado 
him a senator. At the restoration he was created a peer. He died in 1817. 
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mercenaries deserted to tlie Republicans as soon as they got 
ashore , and the unfnrtuoate emigrants, w ho became prisoners la 
great numbers, were condemned and executed without mere} 
llie ammunition and muskets, of which a quantity had been 
landed, fell into the liands of the enemy , and what was worse, 
England did wot, among other lighter losses, entirely save her 
honour She was severely censured as giving up her allies to 
destruction, because she liad yielded to the wishes which enthu- 


enterprises in the eyes of some, who will allege, m the event of 
failure, that men have been enticed into perils, m which they 
have not been adequately supported , or of others, who will con- 


st jueuces to tue luyai cause uiigiii luvc oetn mcaicuuuie amt 
the expedition was ill timed, and that was m a great measure 
owing to those unfortunate gentlemen engaged, who, impatient of 
inactivity , and sanguine by character, urged the British Almistry , 
or rather &li Windiiam, to authorise the experiment, without 
fully considenng more than their own zeal and courage We can- 
not, howeier, go 80 far as to say, tluit their impatience rcheied 
ministers from the responsibility attached to the indifferent in- 
telligence on which they acted Tliere could bo no difficulty in 
getting full information on the state of Bretagne by way of Jersey , 
and they ought to liaio known tliat there was a strong French 
force collected from various garrisons, for the purpose of guard- 
ing against a descent at Quiberon ' 
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After this TUifortmintc nffair, nnd sonic siilipcqnont vain n( tempts 
11 throw in supplies on the part of the Ihi^lish, La Cliaretto 
till continued in open war. But llocho, nn olllcer of hii;h repu- 
ation, was now sent into the distnrhed districts, with a larger 
miy than had yet hecn employed n"ainst them, lie was thus 
n.abled to form moveahlo columns, which acted in concert, snji- 
lorting’ each other when unsuccessful, or completing each other's 
ictory when such was ohtained. La Charette, after his hand was 
Imost entirely destroyed, w.as himself made prisoner. Being 
ondemned to he shot, he i-eftiscd to have his eyes covered, and 
lied as courageously as he had lived. With him and .Stotlet, 
vho suffered a similar fate, the war of La Vendife tenninated. 

To trace this rcmarhahlc civil war, even so .slightly as wc have 
ittcmpted the task, h.as earned us beyond the course of our nar- 
ative. It broke out in the beginning of March 17.111, and La 
’hai'cttc's e.Nccution, by which it was closed, took place at Nante.s, 
!9th JIarch, 179G. The astonishing part of the matter is, th.at 
0 great a conflagration should not have extended itself beyond a 
lertain limited district, while within that region it raged with 
!uch fury, that for a length of lime no mean.s of extinguishing it 
:ould bo discovered. 


Wnnow rctum to the state of France in spring 17!)3, when 
;hc Jacobins, who had possessed themselves of the supreme power 
if the llcpublic, found that they had to contend, not only with 
the allied forces on two frontiers of France, and with the Boy- 
alists in the west, but also with more than one of the great com- 
mercial towns, which, with less inclination to the monarchical 
cause, than a general terror of rcvolutionarj- measures, prepared 
For resistance, after the proscription of the Girondists upon the 
31st of May. 

Eourdeaux, hlarseilles, Toulon, and Lyons, had declared them- 
selves against the Jacobin supremacy, llich from commerce and 
their maritime situation, and, in the case of Lyons, from their 
command of internal navigation, the wc.althy merchants and 
manufacturers of those cities foresaw the total insecurity of pro- 
perty', and in consequence their own i-uin, in the system of arbi- 
trary spoliation and murder upon which the government of the 
Jacobins was founded. But property, for which they were soli- 
citous, though, if its natm-al force is used in time, the most power- 
ful barrier to withstand revolution, becomes, after a certain iieriod 
of delay, its most helpless victim. If the rich ai'e in due season 
liberal of their means, they have the power of enlisting in their 
cause, and as adherents, those among the lower orders, who, if 
they see their superiors dejected and despairing, will be tempted 
to consider them as objects of plunder. But this must be done 
early, or those who might be made the most active defenders of 
property will join with such as are prepared to make a prey of it. 
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We have already seen that Bourdeaux, in which the Bnasotmea 
or Girondists had ventured to hope for a zeal purelj repuhlican, 


Aiarsenies btioueu at uuce uci uiii aiiu iiei iiapuieucy ui 
means The utmost exertions of that wealthy city, whose revolu 
tionary band liad Gontnbuted so much to the downfall of the 
monarchy m the attack on the Tmlenes, were able to equip only 
a small and doubtful army of about three thousand men, who 
were despatched to the relief of Lyons This inconsiderable 
army threw themselves into Asiguon, and were defeated with the 
utmost ease, by the republican general Cartaux,* despicable as a 
military officer, and whose forces would not have stood a single 
tqalement of the \cndean sharpshooters Marseilles received 
the Victors, and bow ed her head to the subsequent horrors winch 
it pleased Cartaux, with two fomndable Jacobins, Barras and 
Fr^ron,* to inflict on that flourishing citj The place underwent 
the usual terrors of Jacobin puriRcation, and was for a time 
affectedly called, “ the nameless commune 

Lyons made a moro honourable stand That noble city had 
boon subjected for some time to the domination of Cli&lier, one 


ihc massacre of a few priests and aristocrats confined in the 
fortress of Pierre-Scize, was a pitiful sacnfico , and Chaher, am* 
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Intiotis of deeds more decisive, caused a general arrest of an luin- 
dred principal citizens, whom lie destined as a hefacoinb more 
worthy of the demon whom he served. 

This sacrifice was prevented by the courage of the Lyonnois ; 
a cour.agc which, if .assumed by tlie Parisians, miglit have jirc- 
vented most of tlie horrors whicli disgraced the Ilevohition. 'i'ho 
meditated slaughter was alre.ady aunmmeed by Clialicr to the .Ja- 
cobin Club. “ Tiirec hundred hoails,” he Kiitl, “ arc marked for 
slaughter. Let us lose no lime, in seizing the membeis of the 
de|)artmcnt.al office-bearers, the pi-osidcnls and secretaries of the 
sections, all the local .authorities who obstruct our revolutionary 
measures. Let us make one fagot of the whole, and deliver them 
at once to the guillotiire.” 

But ere he could cxocuto his threat, terror was awakened into 
the courage of despair. The citizens rose in arms, [May 29,] 
and besieged the Hotel de A’'inc, in which Chalicr, with his revo- 
lutionary troops, made a desperate, and for some time a success- 
ful, yet ultimately a vain defence. But the Lyoimois unhappily 
knew not how to avail themselves of their triumph. They were 
not sufficiently aw.are of the nature of the vengeance which they 
had provoked, or of the necessity of .supporting tlie bold step which 
they had taken, by measures which precluded a comjiromisc. 
Their resistance to the violence and atrocity of the .Jacobins had. 
DO political character, any more than that offered by the tr.avcllcr 
against robbers who threaten him with plunder and murder. They 
were not sufficiently aware, that, having done so much, they 
must necessarily do more. Thej’ ought, by declaring themselves 
Royalists, to have endeavoured to prevail on the troops of Savoy, 
if not on the Swiss, who had embraced .a- species of neutrality, 
(which, after the JOth of August, was dishonourable to their an- 
cient reputation,) to send in all haste soldiery to the assistance of 
a city whicli had no fortifications or regular troops to defend it ; 
but which possessed, nevertheless, treasures to pay their .auxi- 
liaries, and strong hands and able officers to avail themselves of 
the localities of their situation, whicli, wlien well defended, are 
sometimes as formidable as the regular protection erected by 
scientific engineers. 

The people of Lyons vainly endeavoured to establish a revolu- 
tionary character for themselves, upon the system of the Gironde ; 
two of whose proscribed deputies, Biroteau and Chasset, tried to 
draw them over to their unpopular and hopeless cause ; and they 
inconsistently sought protection by affecting a republican zeal, 
even while resisting the decrees, and defe.ating the troops of the 
Jacobins. There were undoubtedly many of royalist principles 
among the insurgents, and some of their leaders were decidedly 
such ; but these were not numerous or influential enough to esta- 
blish the true principle of open resistance, and the ultimate chance 
of rescue, by a bold proclamation of the Ifing’s interest. They 
still appealed to the Convention as their legitimate sovereign, in 
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whose ejes they endeavoured to vindicate tliemselves, and at the 
same time tned to secure the interest of two Jacohin deputies, 
who had countenanced every violence attempted by Chalier, that 
they might prevail upon them to represent their conduct favour- 
ably. Of course they had enough of promises to tins effect, while 
Messrs Guathier and Nioche, the deputies in question, remained 


ouu 01 1119 piiuupai assui tales, leiuieu luuaiu ^ 

To defend these vigorous proceedings, the unhappy insurgents 
placed themselves under the interim government of a council, 
who, still desirous to temporize and maintain the revolutionary 
character, termed themselves “The Popolar and Republican Com- 
mission of Public Safety of tlie Department of the ^llione and 
Loire a title winch, while it evcited no popular enthusiasm, and 
attracted no foreign aid, noways soothed, but rather exasperated, 
the resentment of the Convention, now under the absolute domi- 
nation of tho Jacobins, by whom every thing short of complete 
fratemizationwasaccounted presumptuous defiance Those who 
were not with them, it was their policy to bold as tbeir most de- 
cided enemies. 

The Lyonnois had, indeed, letleisof encouragement, and pro- 
mised concurrence, from several departments, but no effectual 
support was ever directed towards their citv, excepting the petty 
Tcinforcemcnt from Marseilles, which vve liavc seen was inter- 
cepted and dispersed with little trouble by the Jacobm General 
Cartaux. 

Lyons had expected to become the patroness and focus of an 
Anti jacobin league, formed by the great commercial towns, 
against Fans and the predominant part of the Convention ^lio 
found herself isolated and unsupported, and left to oppose her 
own proper forces and means of defence, to au arm) of sixty 
thousand men, and to the numerous Jacobins contained wdhin 
her own walls About the end of July, after a 1 ipso of an inter- 
val of two months, a regular blockade was formed around the 
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fence, and by forming redoubts on the most commanding si 
tions around ijie town, commenced a resistance against the 
mensely superior force of the besiegers, which was honourab 
it could have been useful. The Lyonnois, at the same time, 
endeavoured to make fair weather with the besieging army 
representing themselves as firm Republicans. They celebr 
as a public festival the anniversary of the 10th of August, v 
Dubois-Crance', to show the credit he gave them for their re] 
lican zeal, fixed the same day for commencing his fire on 
place, and caused the first gun to be discharged by his own 
cubine, a female born in Lyons. Bombs and red-hot bullets 
next resorted to, against the second city of the French emj 
while the besieged sustained the attack with a constancy, an 
many parts repelled it with a courage, highly honom’able to t 
character. 

But their fate was determined. The deputies announced to 
Convention their purpose of pouring their instruments of h; 
on every quarter of the town at once, and when it was on fii 
several places to attempt a general storm. “ The city,” they i 
“ must surrender, or there shall not remain one stone i 
another, and this we hope to accomplish in spite of the sug 
tions of false compassion. Do not then be surprised when 
shall hear that Lyons exists no longer,” The fury of the at 
threatened to make good these promises. 

In the meantime the Piedmontese troops made a show of 
scending from their mountains to the succour of the city, ai 
is probable their interference would have given a characte 
royalism to the insurrection. But the incursion of the Piedmor 
and Sardinians was speedily repelled by the skill of Kelleri 
and produced no effect in fa^mur of the city of L3'ons, except 
of supporting for a time the courage of its defenders. 

The sufferings of the citizens became intolerable. Sei 
quarters of the city Avere on fire at the same time, imm 
magazines were burnt to the ground, and a loss incurred, du 
two nights’ bombardment, Avhich Avas calculated at two hun 
millions of livres. A black flag Avas hoisted by the besiegec 
the Great Hospital, as a sign that the fire of the assailants sh 
not be directed on that asjdum of hopeless miserj'. The si 
seemed only to draAv the republican bombs to the spot Avhere 
could create the most frightful distress, and outrage, in the 1 
est degree, the feelings of humanity. The dcA^astations of fai 
Avere soon added to those of slaughter ; and after two monti 
such horrors had been sustained, it became obA'ious that far 
resistance aa’us impossible. 

The military commandant of Lyons, Prdcy, resolved upi 
sally, at the head of the active part of the garrison, hoping i 
by cutting his AA'ay through the besiegers, he might s.ave the : 
of many of those aa'Iio iblloAved him in the desperate atte 
and gain the neutral territory of SAvitzerland, Avhile the abs' 
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of those who had been actual combatants during the siege, might, 
msome degree,mcline the Convenbon to lenient measures towards 
the more helpless part of the inhabitants A column of about 
two thousand men made this desperate attempt But, pursued 
by the Republicans, and attacked on every side by the peasants, 
to whom they had been represented m the most odious colours 
by the Jacobin deputies, and who were stimulated besides by the 
hope of plunder, scarcely fifty of tlie devoted body reached, with 
their leader, the protecting soil of Switzerland Lj ons reluctantly 
opened her gates after ^e departure of her best and bravest 
The rest may be described in the words of Horace,— 

‘ Barbaras hea oneresinsutet victor eturbem, 

. dissipabit uisoleus. 

The paralybe Couthon, wiUi Collot D’Herbois,* and other depu- 
ties, were sent to L)ona by the Committee of Fubhc Safety, to 
execute the vengeance which the Jacobins demanded , wlule Du 
hois Craned was lecalled for liaving put, it was thought, less 
energy in his proceedings than the prosecution of the siege re- 
quired Collot D Hcrbois had a personal motive of a singular 
nature for delighting in the task intrusted to him and bis col- 
leagues. In Ins capacity of a play actor, lie liad been hissed 


principal streets and buildings were to be levelled with the ground, 
and amonutnent erected where Ih^ stood, was to record the 
cause , — “ Ljfan$ reMUd a^inst litpuUxc — Lyons t« no more" 


powerand utter Ignorance, could have been eenou'ily pronounced, 
and as seriously enforced in one of the most civilized nations m 


been earned on at an expense equal to that which the superb 

1 I B«toretheaTTiTalorCoI1otd lIeifaois,F«i>cbe(aR(rwardj PakeofOtmntol 
iMuca adtcrec <1 rM-tinsIliat all rcl siovs«inl,Iem« ihnuIU be dolrojcd aod 
Inst the word* Death b an etenia) sleep''* ehould be placed O'er the entrance 
el crerr banal grouad —bee Jfomleur, hes S7, OL 
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military liospital, the Hotel des Invalides, cost its founder, Louis 
XIV. But republican vengeance did not waste itself exclusively 
upon senseless lime and stone — ^it sought out sentient victims. 

The deserved death of ChMier had been atoned by an apo- 
theosis,' executed after Lyons had surrendered ; but Collot D’- 
Herbois declared that every drop of that patriotic blood fell as if 
scalding his own heart, and that the murder demanded atone- 
ment. All ordinary process, and every usual mode of execution, 
was thought too tardy to avenge the death of a Jacobin proconsul. 
The judges of the revolutionary commission were worn out ■with 
fatigue — the arm of the executioner was weary — the very steel ; 
■of the guillotine was blunted. Collot d’Herbois devised a more , 
■summary mode of slaughter. A number of from two to three \ 
hundred -victims at once were dragged from prison to the Place I 
de Brotteaux, one of the largest squares in Lyons, and there sub- 
jected to a fire of grape-shot.^ Efficacious as this mode of execu- 
tion may seem, it was neither speedy nor merciful. The sufferers 
fell to the ground like singed flies, mutilated but not slain, and 
imploring their executioners to despatch them speedily. This was 
done with , sabres and bayonets, and with such haste and zeal, 
that some of the jailors and assistants were slain along with those 
whom they had assisted in dragging to death ; and the mistake 
was not discerned, until, upon counting the dead bodies, the mili- 
tary murderers found them amount to more than the destined 
tale. The bodies of the dead were thrown into the Rhone, to' carry 
news of the Republican vengeance, as Collot d’Herbois expressed 
himself, to Toulon, then also in a state of revolt. But the sullen 
stream rejected the office imposed on it, and heaved back the 
dead in heaps upon the banks ; and the Committee of Represen- 
tatives were compelled at length to allow the relics of their cruelty 
to be interred, to prevent the risk of contagion.® 

The people of the south of France have always been distin- 
guished by the vivacity of their temperament. As cruelties beget 
retaliation, it may be as well here mentioned, that upon the fall 
of the Jacobins, the people of Lyons forgot not what indeed was 
calculated for eternal remembrance, and took by violence a severe 
and sanguinary vengeance on those who had been accessary to 


1 An ass formed a conspicuous part of the procession, having a mitre fastened 
between his ears, and dragging in the dirt a Bible tied to its tail ; which Bible 
was afterwards burnt, and its ashes scattered to the winds; Fouchd wrote to ' 
the Convention — “The shade of Chalier is satistied. Yes, we swear that the 
people shall be avenged. Oui severe courage shall keep pace with their just ; 
impatience." — Monitcur; Montgaillard, tom. iv., pp. 113, 130. 

2 Fouchd, on the lllth December, wrote to Collot d'Herbois — “ Lot ns show ! 
ourselves terrible : let us annihilate in our wrath, and at one blow, even- con- I 
spirator, every traitor, that we may not feel the pain, the long torture, of phnisli- j 
ing them as kings would do. We this evening send two hundred and thirteen 
rebels before the thunder of our cannon. Fare-well, mv friend! tears of joy ' 
stream from my eyes, and overflow my heart.— (Signed) Foucue.” — Monitcur, 
No. 05. 

3 Guillon de Jlontldon, JIdmoires pour servir h I’Hist. de la Ville de Lyon, 
tom. ii., p. 405; Toulongeon, tom. iv., p. 68; Jomini, tom. iv., p, 1£6; Thiers, 
tom. V., p. 310; Lacrctclle, tom. ii., p. 109. 
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of those wlio had been actual combatants during the siege, might, 
in some degree, incline the Convention to lenient measures towards 
the more helpless part of the inhabitants A column of about 
two thousand men made this desperate attempt. But, pursued 
by the Republicans, and attached oa every side by the peasants, 
to whom they had been represented in the most odious colours 
by the Jacobin deputies, and who were stimulated besides by the 
hope of plunder, scarcely fifty of the devoted body reached, with 
their leader, the protecting soil of Switzerland Lj ons reluctantly 
opened her gates after the departure of her best and bravest. 
Ihe rest may be described in the words of Horace^ 

Barbarca bea cinercs ms stet tictor et urbem 
diss pab t insol«i a, 

The paralytic Couthon, with Collot D’Herbois,' and other depu- 
ties, were sent to Ljona by the Committee of Public Safety, to 


leagues In hia capacity of a play-actor, be had been hissed 
from the stage at L) ons, and the door to rev engo was now open 
The instructions of this committee enjoined them to take the most 
satisfactory revenge for the death of Chalier, and tlie insurrection 
of Lj ons, not merely on the citizens, but on the tow n itself TJie 
principal streetsandbiuldings were to bo levelled withtho ground, 
and a monument erected where tliey stood, was to record the 
cause , — “ Lyons rebelled ayainst the Itepiildte — Lyons u no more " 
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military hospital, the Hotel des Invalides, cost its founder, Louis 
XIV. But republican vengeance did not waste itself exclusively 
upon senseless lime and stone — it sought out sentient victims. 

The deserved death of Chalier had been atoned by an apo- 
theosis,’ executed after Lyons had surrendered ; but Collot D’- 
Herbois declared that every di’op of that patriotic blood fell as if 
scalding his own heart, and that the murder demanded atone- 
ment. All ordinary process, and every usual mode of execution, 
was thought too tardy to avenge the death of a Jacobin proconsul. 
The judges of the revolutionary commission were Avom out AHth 
fatigue — the arm of the executioner was weary — the very steel ; 
■of the guillotine was blunted. Collot d’Herbois devised a more 
summary mode of slaughter. A number of from two to three j 
hundred ^^ctiras at once were dragged from prison to the Place i 
de Brotteaux, one of the largest squares in Lyons, and there sub- 
jected to a fire of grape-shot.^ Efficacious as this mode of execu- 
tion may seem, it was neither speedy nor merciful. The sufferers 
fell to the ground like singed flics, mutilated but not slain, and 
imploring their executioners to despatch them speedily. This was 
done with . sabres and bayonets, and with such haste and zeal, 
that some of the jailors and assistants were slain along with those 
whom they had assisted in dragging to death ; and the mistake 
was not discerned, until, upon counting the dead bodies, the mili- 
tary murderers found them amount to more than the de^stined 
tale. The bodies of the dead were thrown into the Bhone, toT carry 
news of the Republican vengeance, as Collot d’Herbois e.xpressed 
himself, to Toulon, then also in a state of revolt. But the sullen 
stream rejected the office imposed on it, and heaved back the 
dead in heaps upon the banks ; and the Committee of Represen- 
tatives were compelled at length to allow the relics of their cruelty 
to be interred, to prevent the risk of contagion.® 

The people of the south of France have always been distin- 
guished by the vivacity of their temperament. As cruelties beget 
retaliation, it may be as well here mentioned, that upon the fall 
of the Jacobins, the people of Lyons forgot not what indeed was 
calculated for eternal remembrance, and took by violence a severe 
and sanguinary vengeance on those who had been accessary to 

1 An ass formed a conspicuous part of the procession, having a mitre fastened 
between his ears, and dragging in the dirt a Bible tied to its tail ; which Bible 
was afterwards burnt, and its ashes scattered to the winds. Fouchd wrote to ' 
the Convention — “The shade of Chalier is satisfied. Yes, we swear that the 
people shall be avenged. Oui severe courage shall keep pace with their just | 
impatience ." — MoniUiir ; Montgaillard, tom. iv., pp. 113, 138. 

2 Fouchd, on the l.*)th December, wrote to Collot d'Kcrbois — “ Let us show I 
ourselves terrible : let us annihilate in our wrath, and at one blow, every con- ! 
spirator, every traitor, that we may not feel the pain, the long torture, of punish- | 
ing them as kings would do. We this evening send two hundred and thirteen i 
rebels before the thunder of our cannon. Farewell, my friend ! tears of joy ’ 
stream from my eyes, and overflow my heart. — (Signed) Fouche.” — Monitcur, 
No. 85. 

3 Guillon de Montldon, JIdmoires pour servir a I’Hist. de la Ville de Lyon, 
tom. ii., p. 405; Toulongeon, tom. iv., p. 68; Jomini, tom. iv., p, 186; Thiers, 
tom. V., p. 310; Lacretelle, tom. ix., p. 109. 
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tlie atrocities of Couthon and CoUot d Herbois. They rose on the 
Jacobins after the fall of Robespierre, and put to death several of 
them 


to the adnunistratioti of a Jacobin club> and had seen the usual 
quantity of murders and excesses with the greater pain, that the 
town contained many naval officers and ofliers who liad served 
under the King, end retained their aflection for the royal cause 
Their dissatisfaction did not escape the notice of men. to whom 
every sullen look was cause of suspicion, and the slightest cause 
of suspicion a ground of death The town being threatened with 
a complete purification after the Jacobin fashion, the inliabitanU 
resolved to anticipate the blow 

At the dead ot night the tocsin was sounded by the citizens, 
who dispersed the Jacobin club, seized on the two representatives 


sentl) marched upon the insurgent city, driving before him tho 
Marseillois, whom, os before mentions, he had defeated upon 
their march towards Lyons. Alarmed at tins movement, and 
destitute of a garrison which they could trust, the Toulonnois 
implored the a.ss»stance of the ^glish and Spanish admiraL, 
Lonl Hood and Gravina, who were cruising off their port It 


loulon brings our general historical sketch into connexion with 
the life of that wonderful person, whose actions we have under 
taken to record. It was during this siege that tho light was first 
distinguished, which, broadening more and more, and blazing 
brighter and brighter, was at Icugth to fill with its lustre tho 
whole hemisphere of Lurope, and was then to set with a raj idity 
equal to that with which it had aiiscn 

Ere, liowcier, we produce this first rate actor upon the stage, 
we must make tlie reader stiU more paiticularly acquainted with 
tho int ol tho scene 
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CHAPTI5R XVI 

Viexcs of the British Cabinet regarding the French Bcvolution — 
Extraordinary .Situatioxi of France — Explanation of the Ano- 
maly which it exhibited — System of Terror — Committee of Public 
Safety — Of Public Security — David the Painter — Law against 
suspected Persons — Revolutionary Tribunal — Effects of the 
Emigration of the Princes and Nobles — Caxiscs of the Passive- 
ness of the French People under the Tyranny of the Jocobins — 
Singidar Address of the Committee of Public Safety — General 
Reflections, 

It has been a maxim with great statesmen, that evil govern- 
ments must end by becoming their own destruction, aecording to 
the maxim. Res nolunt diu male administrari. Vitt himself was 
of opinion, that the fury of the French Revolution would wear it- 
self out ; and that it already presented so few of the advantages 
and privileges of social compact, that it seemed as if its political 
elements must either altogether dissolve, or assume a new forai 
more similar to that on which all other states and governments 
rest their stability. It was on this account that this great Eng- 
lish statesman declined assisting, in plain and open terms the 
royal cause, and desired to keep England free from any pledge 
concerning the future state of government in France, aware of 
the danger of involving her in any declared and avowed inter- 
ference with the right of a people to choose their omi system. 
However anxious to prevent the revolutionary opinions, as well 
as arms, from extending beyond their own frontier, it was thought 
in the British Cabinet, by one large party, that the present frantic 
excess of Republican principles must, of itself, produce a reaction 
in favour of more moderate sentiments. Some steady system for 
the protection of life and property, was, it was said, essential to 
the very existence of society. The French nation must assume 
such, and renounce the prosecution of those revolutionary doc- 
trines, for the sake of their own as well as of other countries. 
The arrangement must, it was thought, take place, from the 
inevitable course of humau affairs, which, however they may fluc- 
tuate, are uniformly determined at length by the interest of the 
parties concerned. 

Such was the principle assumed by many great statesmen, 
whose sagacity was unhappily baffled by the event. In fact, it 
was calculating upon the actions and personal exertions of a rav- 
ing madman, as if he had been under the regulation of his senses, 
and acting upon principles of self-regard and self-preservation. 
France continued not only to subsist, but to be -victorious, with- 
out a government, unless the revolutionary committees and Ja- 
cobin clubs could be accounted such — for the Convention was 
sunk into a mere engine of that party, and sanctioned whatever 
they proposed; witliout religion, -which, as we shall see, they 
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formally abolished, iMtliout mmucipal laws or nglita, except 
that any one of the ruling party might do what mischief lie 
would, while citizens, less distinguished for patriotism, were sub- 
jected, for any cause, or no cause, to loss of hbertj , propert) , 
and life itself , without military discipline, for officers might be 
dragged from their regiments, and generals from tlieir armies, 
on the information of their own soldiers, without revenues of 
state, for the depression of the assignats was extreme, without 
laws, for there were no ordinary tnlmnah left to appeal to, 
without Colonies, ships, mmufactones, or commerce , without fine 
arts, any more than those which were u»cful , — m short, Prance 
continued to subsist, and to achievo victories, altliougli appa 
rently forsaken of God, and deprived of all the orduiarj re 
sources of human wisdom 

The whole system of societj, indeed, seemed only to retain 
some appearances of cohesion from mere habit, the same which 
makes trained horses draw up in something liko order, even 
without their nders, if the trumpet is sounded And jet in 
foreign wars, notwithstanding the deplorable state of the inte- 
rior, the Republic was not only occasionally, but permanentlj 
and triumphantly victonoos She was like the champion in 
Rcrni s romance, who was so delintelj sliced asunder by one of 
the Paladins, that he went on fighting, and slew other warriors, 
without discovering for a length of time that ho was himself 
killed 

All this extraordinary encigy, w-ia, m one word, the effect of 
TEiinoB. Death — a grave — aro sounds winch awaken the strong 
est efforts in those whom they menace There was neicr unj 
where, save in France during this mchnclioly period, so aw ful a 
comment on the expres'<ion of Scripture, “ All that a man liatli 
will he give for Ins life” Force, immediate md irresistible 
force, was the only logic used by the government — Death was 
the only appeal from their authontj — the Gaillotine* the all suf 
ficing argument, which settled each debate betwi.xt them and 
the governed 


m the marl ct to fifty under the hundred, the Guillotmc was ready 
to punish those wlio refused to exchange it at par A few cx- 
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amplcs of swell joliliers in flic public funils made men glad to 
give one hundred franks for state money, which they knew to 
he worth no more than fifty. Was bread nwnnting. corn was to 
be found by the same compendious means, and distributed among 
the Parisians, as among the ancient citizens of Komc, at a regu- 
lated price. The Guillotine was a key to storehouses, barns, and 
granai-ics. 

Did the .army w.ant recruits, the Guillotine was ready to exter- 
minate all conscripts who should hesitate to march. On the genc- 
i-als of the Ropublic.an army, this decisive argument, which, a 
priori, might have been deemed less apjdicablc, in all its rigour, 
to them than to others, was possessed of the most cxcliisivo au- 
thority. They were beheaded for want of success, which may 
seem loss different from the common course of affairs;' but 
they were also guillotined when their successes were not im- 
proved to the full expectations of their masters.- Nay, they 
were guillotined, when, being too .successful, they were suspected 
of having acquired over the soldici's who had conquered under 
them, an interest dangerous to those who had the command of 
this all-sufficing rc.a.«on of statc.^ Even more mediocrity, and a 
limited but regul.ar discharge of duty, neither so brilliant as to 
incur jealousy, nor so important as to draw down censure, was 
no protection.'* There was no rallying point against this univor- 
.sal, and very simple system — of main force. 

The Vcndcans, who tried the open and manly mode of gene- 
rous and direct resistance, wore, as wo h.avc seen, finally de- 
stroyed, leaving a n.amc which will live for ages. The commer- 
cial towns, which, upon a scale more modified, also tried their 
strength with the revolutionary torrent, were successively over- 
powered. One can, therefore, be no more surprised that the rest 
of the nation gave way to predominant force, than we are daily 
at seeing a herd of strong and able-bodied cattle driven to the 
shambles before one or two butchers, and as many bull-dogs. 
As the victims approach the slaughter-house, and smell the blood 
of those which have suffered the fate to which they arc destined, 
they m.ay be often observed to hesitate, start, roar, and bellow, 
and intimate their dread of the fatal spot, and instinctive desire 
to escape from it ; but the cudgels of their drivers, and the fangs 

' The fate of Ciistine illustrates this, — a general who had done much for 
the Kepublic, and who, when his fortune began to fail him, excused himself 
by saying, " Fortune was a woman, and his hairs were growing grey.”— S. — 
Jle was guillotined in August, I7!)3- 

z Witness Houchard, who performed the distinguished service of raising the 
siege of Dunkirk, and who, during his trial, could he hardly made to under- 
stand that he was to suffer for not carrying his victory still farther.— S.— Guil- 
lotined, Nov., 1793 . 

3 Several generals of reputation sustained capital punishment, from no other 
reason than tho jealousy of the committees of their influence with the army. — 

S. 

■* Luckuer, an old German thick-headed soldier, who was of no party, and 
scrupulously obeyed the command of whichever was uppermost at Paris, had 
no better fate than others. — S. — He was guillotined in Nov., 1793, 
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formally abolished; without momcipal laws or rights, except 
that any one of the ruling party might do what mischief he 
would, while citizens, less distuiguislied for patriotism, were sub- 
jected, for any cause, or no cause, to loss of hbertj, property, 
and life itself, without military discipline, for officers might be 
dragged from their regiments, and generals from their armies, 
on the information of their own soldiers, without rerenues of 
state, for the depression of the assignats was extreme, without 
laws, for there were no ordinary tribunals left to appeal to, 
without colonies, ships, manuLictones, or commerce ; w ithout fine 
arts, any more than those which were usefal , — m short, France 
continued to subsist, and to achieve victories, although appa 
rently forsaken of God, and deprived of all the ordinary re 
sources of human w isdora 

The whole system of society, indeed, seemed only to retain 
some appearances of cohesion from mere liabit, the same which 
makes trained horses draw op m sometliing like order, even 
witliont their riders, if the trumpet is sounded And yet in 
foreign wars, notwithstanding the deplorable state of the inte- 
rior, the Hepublie was not only occasionally, but permanently 
and triumphantly victonoas. She was like the champion in 
Bcrni a romance, who was so delicately sliced asunder by ono of 
the Fahdms, that he went on fighting, and slew other warriors, 
without discovering for a length of time tliat he was liimself 
killed 

All this extraordinary energy, was, in one word, the efTict of 
TETiRoii. Death — a grave — arc sounds winch awaken the strong 
est efforts m those whom they menace There was ne\er any 
where, save in France during tins inehncliolv period, so awful a 
comment on the expresMon of Scripture, "All that a man hatli 
will he give foi his life” Force, immediate and irre'ustiLlc 
force, was the only logic used by the government — Death was 
the only appeal from their authority — the Guillotine' the all suf 
ficing argument, which settled each debate betwixt them and 
the governed 

Was the exchequer low, the GaiHotmc filled it with the eff'-cts 


in the market to fifty under the hundred, the Gmllotmowas ready 
to punish tho®e who refused to exchange it at par A few ex- 
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riTitp'i^; r>f f'Drli jol.l'i'r. in th'’ piil’l:!- ftniil'i irn'!" tnni ^l.nl l'> 
^ivi' ojit' frAiik'i fi*!" s’.iif.u-y, «hir!» tii'-w *•> 

In' Worth iin nu'r'' shnu fifty. W.ti t'rv-,'.;! ri'.'.tintjji;'. roni ?•> 
!“* foitrol hy th<- ntn! tIi'U'si'tst'-.J oiniiti;; 

th*’ J’.'iri'i.tn'*, rr; snif!)!" ih*' fir.i-JrJit risin-r,-^ <4 H* jiif. nS n 
la', Oil pT'K'c. Tlti' GiiiUu'hi'’ n h'-y fi T-V'rfhot!' o>. f-.-irii", nnil 
j;rn!!.nrio'''. 

Dill thr nnny ’.v.m*. {h*- Gr.Hhi'.ini- v-ri-i {-raily in r\u-t- 

initir.!" rill \vlt>> •Isotilil Ij^-'.hnV' i-i iiir.rrh. On Sin- ynn'- 

rnli of slu’ KojiiiMirnn nrsny, shii tlcri-iUc niviiiin nt, wliirh, it 
^'ri -r:', rniolit have hi-oti »l<t iii>’l l<-“. hpjilirahh'’, 5n nil ii’' rl'ninr, 
in s!u“'.n shan to i-thcrfi, v.-n-- jvi-.w-. '-i of tin* tnivi r\chf iv,' nn- 
thnrity. Tln-y 'icro b<'lii-nil<-4 f.ir wriiiS of t in-oo-,., whlrh jnrti 
H'H'tn I'-’--! ililTi rriis fri'sn thi- I'-Miunoji r*,iir.<’ of nlhitr.'' s' hits 
tljoy v<r>' r.h'* isnllhi'.iii'-ii iihoji shi-ir fitir-i-f-.'i-,, wt-ro it"S im- 
pntvoii to tlif fill! cxpiTt.nthin"- of tlnir * Nny. tlu-y 

\v,'r<> piillosincil, wlictt, l.M jnj; to.i rtir,'! -.'fitl, tlu-y wi-n* toi^pi c-Soil 
<if li.iviiis; ju'-iniiroil ovi-r tho tolilii’ri wlm hn'l i':i!)iitUTi‘4 initlcr 
tlii'jn, nn int'-ri-vt ilatiorruiui to tlu-c who hni! liti' cotniiiaiul of 
tliK alh'-tilHcin" r>-r.'-''!t <if llvi-n inop" n)c>lioi’riiy, titul n 

Iitnil<-<1 hilt I'caitlnr »li'c-hnr;S<* of <hiSy, iit-itlu'r t-n hrillinni no to 
jiimr jurihnt'iy, norf o im}V'ri:iii: fi« to tlnw ilowji i''-iihi)n-, v.n.n 
tin iitviji-^'Shiiu* Tlicro Mil'' mi nillyin': puim nisnim t this tmivi-r- 
Kil, timl Very ^llIllth‘ uyuti-m — of tn.-iii) foj-ci'. 

The VemK.nif, who trh-d tho ojunt tm<l Jitanly iiioilo of jjoiic- 
rolls ami dirt-cl wv-ro, as \vc have FCf-ri, finally do- 

utroycil, Icavinp a iiaim* which will live for atjes, Tho criintncr- 
cinl towns, which, u]ton a t-i-alo inoiv unulified, als'i tried their 
stren^h with the revolutionary torrent, were t'licces'iively over- 
powei-cd. One can, therefon*, he mi more nurprised that the rest 
of the nation pive way to predominant force, than we ant daily 
at seeing a herd of strong and ahle-hodied cattht driven to the 
shambles before one or two butchers, and as many hull-dogs. 
As the victims approach the slaughtcr-iionse, and smell the blood 
of those which have BufTered the fate to which they are destined, 
they m.ay be often ohseiwed to hesil.ate, start, roar, and bellow, 
and intimate their dread of the fatal spot, and instinctive doslro 
to escape from it ; hut the cudgels of their drivers, and the fangs 


' The fate of Cnstinc lIliuitratcH this — a Rencral who hail done much for 
the Republic, and who, when hi<i fotiuiic bcKnu to fall him. excused himself 
hy saj-ioR, “ Fortune was a svonian, and his hairs sverc growing grey.’’— S. — 
lie was guillotined in August, 171KJ. 

2 'Witness Houchard, who performed the dislingnlshed service of raising the 
siege of Dunkirk, and wlin, during Ids trial, could he hardly mndc to under- 
stand that lie was to sufTer for not carrying Ids victory still farther.— S. — Guil- 
lotined, Nov., 17!)3. 

a Several generals of reputation sustained capita! punishment, from no other 
reason than the jealousy of the committees of their mnueiico svitli the army. — 
S. 

■* Lnckncr, an old German thick-headed soldier, who was of no party, and 
Ecrupnlonsly obeyed the command of wldchcvcr was uppermost at Pans, had 
no better fate than others.— S. — lie was guillotined in Nov., lyys. 
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which awaits them 
lous authority over a 
and rested on a very 

simple basis 

The Convention had, after the fall of the Girondists, remained 
an empty show of what it bad once some title to call itself, — the 
Representative Body of the French Nation The members be 
longing to The Plain, who had obsened a timid neutrality be 
twixt The Jlountain and the Girondists, if not without talent, 
were without courage to make any opposition to the former when 
triumphant Thej crouched to their fate, were glad to escape m 
silence, and to yield full passage to the revolutionary torrent 
They consoled themselves with tlie usual apology of weak minds 
— that they submitted to what they could not prevent , and their 
adiersanes, while despising them, were yet tolerant of their 
{icsenee, and somewhat indulgent to their scruples, because, 
while these timid neutrals remained m their ranis, they fur 
Dished to the eje at least the appearance of a full senate, filled 
the ranks of the representative body as a garment is stuffed out 
to the required sue by buckram, and countenanced bv their pas 
sivo acquiescence the measures which the) most detestea m 
their hearts It was worth the while of The Alountam to endure 
the imbecility of such associates, and even to permit occasionally 
some diffident opposition on their part, liad it only been to pre 
serve appearances, and afford a show of a free as.semb1y debat* 
ing on the affairs of the nation Tlius,aUhr>ug1i the namo of the 
National Convention was generallv used, its deputies, carefully 
selected from the Jacobin or ruling part), were every where act 
mg m their name, with all the authority of Roman proconsuls , 
while two-thirds of the body sate with submitted necks and pad 
locked lips, unresisting slaies to the minor propmlion, which 
again, under its various fierce Icalcrs, was beginning to wage a 
civil war within its own limited circle 

But the joung reader, to whom this eventful history is a no- 


opon llm bvliy hrov the round 
And 1 M vevtrviiinlyT 

Franco had, indeed, m 1792, accepted, with the usual solem 
nities, a new cnnstitiitior, which was stated to rest on the right 
republican basis, and was of course, alleged to afford tbo most 
perfect an 1 absolute security for liberty and cqualil), that tho 
nation could dc«ire But this constitution was entirely superseded 
fn praclico b) tho more compendious mode of governing by 
means of a junto, selected out of tho Convention itself, without 
observing any farther ecremooy In fact, two small Committees 
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vested with the full authority of the state, exercised the powers 
of a dictatorship ; while the representatives of the people, like 
the senate under the Roman empire, retained the form and sem- 
blance of supreme sway, might keep their curule chairs, and enjoy 
the dignity of fasces and lictors, but had in their possession and 
exercise scarcely the independent powers of an English vestry, 
or quarter-sessions. 

The Committee of Public Safety dictated every measure of the 
Convention, or more frequently acted without deigning to consult 
the legislative body at all. The number of members who exer- 
cised this executive government fluctuated betwixt ten and 
twelve ; and, as they were all chosen Jacobins, and selected as 
men capable of going all the lengths of their party, care was 
taken, by re-elections from time to time, to render the situa- 
tion, permanent. This body delibei’ated in secret, and had the 
despotic right of interfering with and controlling every other au- 
thority in the state ; and before its absolute powers, and the uses 
which were made of them, the Council of Ten of the Venetian 
government sunk into a harmless and liberal institution. An- 
other committee, with powers of the same revolutionary natui-e, 
and in which the members were also renewed from time to time, 
was that of Public Security. It was inferior in importance to 
that of Public Safety, but was nevertheless as active within its 
sphere. We regret to record of a man of genius, that David, the 
celebrated painter,* held a seat in the Committee of Public Se- 
curity. The fine arts, which he studied, had not produced on 
his mind the softening and humanizing effect ascribed to them. 
F rightfully ugly in his exterior, his mind seemed to correspond 
with the barelmess of his loolis. “ Let us grind enough of the 
Red,” was the professional phrase of which he made use, when 
sitting down to the bloody work of the day. 

Tliat these revolutionary committees might have in their hands 
a power subject to no legal defence or evasion on the part of the 
accused, Jlerliu of Douay, a lawyer, it is said, of eminence, 
framed what was termed the Law against suspected persous, 
which was worded with so much ingenuity, that not only it 
enveloped every one who, by birth, friendship, habits of life, 
dependencies, or other ties, was linked, however distantly, with 
aristocracy, whether of birth or propert}’, but also all wlio had, 
in the various changes and phases of the Revolution, taken one 
step too few in the c.areer of the most violent patriotism, or 
had, though it were but for one misguided and doubtful moment, 
held opinions short of the most extravagant Jacobinism. This 
crime of suspicion w.as of the nature of the cxunclcon ; it derived 
its peculiar shade or colour from the peraon to whom it attached 
for the moment. To have been a priest, or even an assertor of 

> D.nviil is poncrally nllowcd to have posw'scil preat merit a^ a dranRtitsm.an. 
rorciaiiers do not admire ids composition and colouring, so much as his coun- 
liuntii.— S. 
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the nghts and doctrines of Clmstianity, was fatal ; but m some 
instances, an overflow of atheistical blasphemy was equally so 
To be silent on public affairs, betrayed a culpable indifference ; 
but it incurred darker suspicion to speak of them otherwise than 
in the most violent tone of the ruling party B} a supplementary 
Law, this spider’s web was so widely extended, that it appeared 


dispensed with, and all those were suspected persons whom the 
revolutionary committees and tlieir assistants chose to hold as 
such 

The operation of this law was terrible A suspected person, 


emptied on the 2d and dd of September, and is said to have 
been only moderately computed at three hundred thousand souls, 
one-tliirdof whom were women The Jacobins, howeier, found a 
mode of jail>dclii cry kss summary tlian by direct massacre ; nl 
though differing so little from it in every other respect, that a 
victim might have lud pretty neariy the same chance of a fair 
trial Loforo Jlaillanl and his men of September, as from tlio 

T ..1 ..,1 1 * — .t . 
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rights and liberty of man, or in any waj', more or less, tending to 
counteract the progress of the Revolution. In short, it was 
the business of this court to execute the laws, or inflict the sen- 
tence rather, upon such as had been arrested as suspected per- 
sons ; and they generally saw room to punish in most of the in- 
stances where th^e arresting functionaries had seen ground for 
imprisonment. 

This frightful court consisted of six judges or public accusers, 
and two assistants. There were twelve jurymen; but the ap- 
pointment of these was a mere mockery. They were official per- 
sons, who held permanent appointments ; had a salary from the 
state ; and were in no manner liable to the choice or challenge 
of the party tried. ■ Jurors and judges were selected for their 
Republican zeal and steady qualities, and were capable of seeing 
no obstacle either of law or humanity in the path of their duty. 
This tribunal had the power of deciding without proof, — or cut- 
ting shoi’t evidence when in the progress of being adduced, — 
or stopping the defence of the prisoners at pleasure ; privileges 
which tended greatly to shorten the forms of court, and aid the 
despatch of business.^ 

The Revolutionary Tribunal was in a short time so over- 
whelmed with work, that it became necessary to divide it into 
four sections, all armed with similar powers. The quantity of 
blood which it cause'd to be shed was something xmheard of, even 
during the proscriptions of the Roman Emph’e ; and there were 
involved in its sentences crimes the most different, personages tile 
most opposed, and opinions the most dissimilar. When Henry 
Ylll. roused the fires of Smithfield both against Protestant and 
Papist, burning at the same stake one wretch for denying the 
IHng’s supremacy, and another for disbelieving the divine pre- 
sence in the Eucharist, the association was consistency itself, 
compared to the scenes presented at the Revolutionary tribimal, 
in which Royalist, Constitutionalist, Girondist, Churchman, Theo- 
philanthropist. Noble and Roturier, Prince and Peasant, both 
sexes and all ages, were involved in one general massacre, and 
sent to execution by scores together, and on the same sledge. 

Supporting by their numerous-associations the government as 
exercised by the Revolutionary Committees, came the mass of 
Jacobins, who, divided into a thousand clubs, emanating from that 
which had its meetings at Paris, formed the strength of the party 
to which they gave the name. 

The sole principle of the Jacobinical institutions was to excite 
ag.iinst all persons who had any thing to lose, the passions of 
those who possessed no property, and were, by birth and circum- 
stances, brutally ignorant, and envious of the advantages enjoyed 
by the higher classes. All other governments have made indivi- 
dual property the object of countenance and protection; but in 


Thiers, tom. iv., p. 6; Mignct, tom. i., p.'248. 
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this strangely inverted state of things, it seemed the object of 
constant suspicion and persecution, and exposed the owner to 
perpetual danger We have elsewhere said that Equality (unless 
in the no less intelligible than sacred sense of equal submission 
to the law) is a mere chimeia, which can no more exist with re- 


tiously, any thing which was wanting to jour neighbour To be 
richer, more accomplished, better bred, or better taught, sub- 
jected you to the law of suspicion, and you were conducted in- 
stantly before a Revolutionai^ Committee, wliere you were pro 
bably convicted of mcivism , not for interfenug with the liberty 
and property of others, but for making wliat use you pleased of 
your own 

The whole of the temblo mystery is mcluded in two peguh- 
tions, comniunicated by the Jacobin Club of Fans to tbo Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, — 1 That when, by the maclunationa of 
opulent persons, scdiuons should anse in any distnct, it sliould 
be declared in a state of rebellion — Q Tliat the Com ention shall 
avail thenuelvca of such opportunity fe eicite the poor to make 
var on the rich, and to restore order at any price whatever — 
Tins was so much understood, that one of the persons tried by 
the Rei olutionnry Tribunal, when aoked wliat he liad to say in 


sary to the propagation of eound political principles The clubs 
themselves took upon them in every village the exercise of the 
powers of govcmmcp* ••••'’ wi-i,- ♦!,. r-* r - _ 

and smoking, cxamii 
forced to their full 

“ Death or bratemU, ' 

assembly , which some one translated, — “ Bccomo my brother, or 
I will kill thee ” 

These clubs were composed of members drawn from the lees 


directed, from the conviction that, because taken from among 
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themselves, they would have the interest of the lower orders con- 
stantly in view. Their secretaries, however, were generally 
selected with some attention to alertness of capacity ; for on them 
depended the terrible combination which extended from the 
mother society of Jacobins in Paris, down into the most remote 
villages of the most distant provinces, in which the same tyranny 
was maintained by the influence of similar means. Thus ru- 
mours could be either circulated or collected with a speed and 
uniformity, which enabled a whisper from Robespierre to regu- 
late the sentiments of the Jacobins at the most distant part of 
his empire ; for his it unquestionably was, for the space of two 
dreadful years. 

France had been subjected to many evils ere circumstances 
had for a time reduced her to this state of passive obedience to 
a yoke, which, after all, when its strength was fairly tried, proved 
as brittle as it was intolerable. Those who witnessed the trage- 
dies which then occurred, look back upon that period as the deli- 
rium of a national fever, filled wth risions too horrible and 
painful for recollection, and which, being once wiped from the 
mind, we recall with difficulty and reluctance, and dwell upon 
with disgust. A long course of events, tending each successively 
to disorganize society more and moi’e, had unhappily prevented a 
brave, generous, and accomplished people from combining to- 
gether in mutual defence. The emigration and forfeiture of the 
nobles and clergy had deprived the country at once of those 
higher classes, that right-hand file, who are bred up to hold their 
lives light if called on to lay them down for religion, or in defence 
of the rights of their country, or the principles of their own hon- 
our or conscience. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom or 
necessity of emigration, its evils were the same. A high-spirited 
and generous race of gentry, accustomed to consider themselves 
as peculiar depositaries of the national honour — a learned and 
numerous priesthood, the guardians of religious opinion — had 
been removed from their place, and society was so much the 
more weak and more ignorant for the want of them. Whether 
voluntarily abandoning or forcibly driven from the country, the 
expulsion of so large a mass, belonging entirely to the higher 
orders, tended instantly to destroy the balance of society, and to 
throw all power into the hands of the lower class ; who, deceived 
by bad and artful men, abused it to the frightful excess we have 
described. 

We do not mean to say, that the emigrants had carried with 
them beyond the frontiers all the worth and courage of the 
better classes in France, or that there were not, among men 
attached to the cause of liberty, many who would have shed their 
blood to have prevented its abuse. But these had been, unhap- 
pily, during the progress of the Revolution, divided and sub- 
divided among themselves, were split up into a variety of broken 
and demolished parties, which liad repeatedly suffered proscrip- 
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tion, and, what was worse, sustained it from the hand of each 
other The Constitutionalist conld not safely join m league with 
the Royalist, or either with the Girondist , and thus there existed 


With SQch a sistem of c^ipionage and delation, that the attempt 
to organize any resistance to their power, would have hecc in 
fact, to fall inevitahly and fatally under tlieir tyranny If the 
hold conspirator against this most infernal authority did not be- 
stow his confidence on a false fnend or a concealed emissary of 
the Jacobin partv, he was scarce tlie safer on that account , for 
if he breathra forth in the most friendly ear any thing tending 
to reflect on the free, Itappy, and humane goiemmeiit under 
which he had the happiness to live, bis hearer was bound, equally 
&a a hired spy, to carry the purport of the conversation to the 
constituted autbontios — that is, to (be Revolutionary Committees 
or Republican Commissioners, and above all, to tho Committee 
of Public Safety Silence on pubbe affairs, and acquiescenco in 
democratic tyranny, became, therefore, matter of little wonder; 
for men will be long mute, when to indulge tho tongue may en- 
danger the head And thus, m the kingdom which Loasts her- 
self nio«t CIV lUzed in Europe, and w ith all that ardour for libcrtyr 
Wrluch seemed but of lato to animate every bosom, the general 


lo receive irom tlio numerous classes who liavo been trained up 
to respect them, as protectors of the rich iqiially and of the poor 
Unt m France, the whole system of the administration of jus- 
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secution^ were so passively resigned to this frightful tyranny, 
hut also why the French populace, whose general manners are so 
civilized and so kindly, that they are, on ordinary occasions, the 
gayest and best humoured people in Europe, should have so far 
changed their character as to delight in cruelty, or at least to 
look on, without expressing disgust, at cruelties perpetrated in 
their name. 

But the state of a people in ordinary times and peaceful occu- 
pations, is in every country totally different from the character 
which they manifest under strong circumstances of excitation. 
Rousseau says, that no one who sees the ordinary greyhound, the 
most sportive, gentle, and timid perhaps of the canine race, can 
form an idea of the same animal pursuing and strangling its 
screaming and helpless victim. Something of this sort must 
plead the apology of the French people in the early excesses of 
the Revolution ; and we must remember, that men collected in 
crowds, and influenced with a sense of wongs, whether real or 
imaginary, are acted upon by the enthusiasm of the moment, and 
are, besides, in a state of such general and undistinguishing fury, 
that they adopt, by joining in the clamours and general shouts, 
deeds of which they hardly witness the import, and which per- 
haps not one of the assembled multitude out .of a thousand would 
countenance, were that impoi’t distinctly felt and known. In the 
revolutionary massacres and cruelties, there was always an execu- 
tive power, consisting of a few well-breathed and thorough-paced 
rufRaus, whose hands perpetrated the actions, to which the igno- 
rant vulgar only lent their acclamations. 

This species of assentation became less wonderful when instant 
slaughter, without even the ceremony of inquiry, had been ex- 
changed for some forms, however flimsy and unsubstantial, of 
regular trial, condemnation, and execution. These served for a 
time to satisfy the public mind. The populace saw men dragged 
to the guillotine, convicted of criminal attempts, as they were in- 
formed, against the liberty of the people ; and they shouted as 
at the punishment of their own immediate enemies. 

But as the work of death proceeded daily, the people became 
softened as their passions abated ; and the frequency of such 
sacrifices having removed the odious interest which for a while 
attended them, the lower classes, whom Robespierre desired most 
to conciliate, looked on, first with indifference, but afterwards 
with shame and disgust, and at last with the wish to put an end 
to cruelties, which even the most ignorant and prejudiced began 
to regard in their own true, undisguised light. 

Yet the operation of these universal feelings was long delayed. 
. To support the Reign of Terror, the revolutionary committees had 
their own guards and executioners, without whom they could not 
have long withstood the general abhorrence of mankind. All 
official situations were scrupulously and religiously filled up by 
individuals chosen from the Sans-Culottes, who had rendered 
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theuisehes, bj their zeal, ivorthj of tliat honourable appellation. 
Were they of little note, they ^ere eraploj ed in the various capa- 
cities of guards, ofiicera, and jailors, for which the tunes created 
an unweaned demand Did fliey hold places in the Convention, 
they were frequently despatched upon commissions to different 
parts of France, to give new edge to the guillotine, and super- 
intend ID person the punishment of conspiracy or rebellion, real 
or supposed Such commissioners or pioconsuls, as they were 
frequently termed, being \ested with unlimited power, and fre«h 
in Its evercise, signalized tliemselies by their cruelty, even more 
than the tyTants whose will they discharged 

We may quote m illustration, a remarkable passage in an ad- 
dress, by the Commissioners of Public Safety, to the representa- 
tives ateent upon commissions, in wluch there occur some gentle 
remarks on tbcir having extended capital punishment to cases 
where it was not provided by law, although the lustre of their 
services to the Republic far outshone the shade of such occa- 
sional peccadiloes For their future direction they are thus ex- 
liorted " Let your energy awaken anew as the term of your 


fupular $oei<Ua — Let the public funeUonanes ajpear Ce/cre them 
— Jnterrojate the peoj Ucn the eulyecti/ their eontlact, and let their 
jadjnent dictate yours ‘ Tlius liie wildest prejudices arising m 
the Jacobin Club, consisting of tho lowest, most ignorant, most 
prejudiced, and often most malicious members lu society, were 
received as evidence, and the populace declared masters, at their 
own pleasure, of tho piopertv, honour, and life of tlioso who had 
held any brief authority over tliem 

here there liad occurred any positive rising or resistance. 


muskct-sliot, fell short of the horrors perpetrated by Camcr at 
J»ante«,* who, m avenging tlio Republic on the obstmato resist- 
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ance of La Vendee, might have summoned hell to match his 
cruelty, without a demon venturing to answer his challenge. 
Hundreds, men, women, and children, were forced on board of 
vessels which were scuttled and sunk in the Loire, and this was 
called Republican Baptism. Men and women were stripped, 
bound together, and thus thrown into the river, and this was 
called Republican Marriage.^ But we have said enough to show 
that men’s blood seems to have been converted into poison, and 
their hearts into stone, by the practices in which they were daily 
engaged. IMany affected even a lust of cruelty, and the instru- 
ment of punishment was talked of with the fondness and gaiety 
with which we speak of a beloved and fondled object. It had its 
pet name of “ the Little National Window,” and others equally 
expressive ; and although saints were not much in fashion, was, 
in some degree canonized by the name of “ the Holy Mother 
Guillotine.” That active citizen, the executioner, had also his 
honours, as well as the senseless machine which he directed. 
This official was admitted to the society of some of the more em- 
phatic patriots, and, as we shall afterwards see, shared in their 
civic festivities; It may be questioned whether even Ms company 
was not too good for the patrons who thus regaled him. 

There was also an armed force raised among the most thorough- 
paced and hardened satellites of the lower order, termed by pre- 
eminence “ the Revolutionary Army.” They were under the 
command of Ronsin, a general every way worthy of such sol- 
diers.2 These troops were produced on all occasions, when it was 
necessary to intimidate the metropolis and the national guard. 
They were at the more immediate disposal of the Commune of 
Paris, and were a ready, though not a great force, which always 
could be produced at a moment’s notice, and were generally 
joined by the more active democrats, in the capacity of a Jacobin 
militia. In their own ranks they mustered six thousand men. 

It is worthy of remark, that some of the persons whose agency 
was distinguished during this disgraceful period, and whose hands 
were deeply dyed in the blood so unrelentingly shed, under what- 
ever frenzy of brain, or state of a generally maddening impulse 
they may have acted, nevertheless made amends, in their after 
conduct, for their enormities then committed. This was the case 

’ Sec Montgaillard, tom. iv., p. 42 ; Touloiigeon, tom. y., p. 120 ; Thiers, tom. 
vi., p. 373; Lacretelle, tom. xii., p. 165; Vie et Crimes do Carrier, par Grac- 
chus Babccuf; Ddnonciation dcs Crimes do Carrier, par Phiiippes Tronjoily ; 
Proces de Carrier; Bulietin du Tribunal Bdvolutionnaire do Nantes. 

2 Lacretclle, tom. xi., p. 309. “In 1793, a bookseller, (a pure Royalist in 
1814,) had tliis inscription painted over his shop door, ‘ A Notre Dame de la 
Guillotine.’ ’’ — MoNTGAintAUD, tom. iv., p. 18,9. 

9 Ronsin was born at Soissons in 1752. He figured in the early scenes of the 
Revolution, and in 1789, brought out, at one of the minor Paris theatres, a 
tragedy called “ La Ligue des Fanatiques ct des Tyrans," which, tliough despi- 
cahlc in point of style, had a considerable run. Being denounced by Robes- 
pierre, he was guillotined, March 24, 1794. His dramatic pieces have been 
published under the title of “ Thdatre de Ronsin.” 
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with Talhen, with Barras, wifli Fondle, Legendre, and others, 
nho, neither good nor scnipulons men, were jet, upon many snb 
sequent occasions, much more hamane and moderate than could 
have been expected from their early acquaintance with revolu 
tionary horrors They resembled disbanded soldiers, who, re 
turned to their native homes, often resume so entirely the habits 
of earlier life, that they seem to have forgotten the wild, and per 
haps sanguinary character of their military career e cannot, 
indeed, pay any of these reformed Jacobins the compliment 
asenbed to Octatius by the Romans, who found a blessmg in 
the emperor’s benevolent government, which compensated the 
injuries inflicted by the tnumvir But it is certain that, had it 
not been for the courage of Talhen and Barras in particuhir, it 
might liavo been much longer cro the French had been able to 
nd themselves of Robespierre, and that the revolution of 9th 
Thermidor, as they catted the memorable day of h» fall, was, lu 
a great measure, brought about by tlie remorse or jealousy of the 
dictator s old comrades But, ere we arrive at that more auspi 
Clous point of our story, we have to consider tlio tram of causes 
which led to the downfall of Jatobinimi 

a 

I 

u 

□UKU nil. iiuiii tu uioixi curuic sue. may also lie censured tor a 
certain abasement of spirit, for sinhing so long unresistingly un 
der « '' 0 boast that, 

dunr instances of 

the n t courageous 

and any country 

wlutci er 

The cruelty of tlie laws denounced the highest penalties against 
those who rehoed proscribed fugitives. These were executed 
with the mo t merii!e«s ngoui Madamo Boiicquey and her hus 
band w ere j ut to di-nth at Bourdeaux for affording shelter to the 
members of the Gironde faction , and the interdiction of fire and 
water to outUwed persons, of whatever discnptmn, wo-s enforced 
with the heaviest penalty 1 ct, not only among the better classes, 
but among the poorest of the poor, were there men of jioblo 
minds found, who, haiitig but lialf a monel to support their own 
family, divided it willingly with some wretched fugitive, though 
death stood ready to reward tlicirchantv 

In some cases, fi khty and devotion nided the suggestions of 
linmanitv Among dnncstie servants, n race vvhaso virtues 
should be the more esteemed, tliat they arc practiced sometimes 
in defiance of strong tcinptalionjWrTv. found manv disimguidied 
mstancis of umhaken fiJthty Indeed, u must ho said, to the 
honour of Uie I rench manners, tliat the master and his servant 
Lto on a footing of much morn Usdhncss than attends tlic eamo 
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relation in otlier countries, and especially in Britain. Even in the 
most trying situations, there were not many instances of domes- 
tic treason, and many a master owed his life to the attachment 
and fidelity of a menial. The feelings of religion sheltered others. 
The recusant and exiled priests often found among their former 
flock the means of concealment and existence, when it was death 
to administer them. Often this must have flowed from grateful 
recollection of their former religious services — sometimes from 
unmingled veneration for the Being whose ministers they pro- 
fessed themselves.^ Nothing short of such heroic exertions, 
which were numerous, (and especially in the class where indivi- 
duals, hard pressed on account of their own wants, are often ren- 
dered callous to the distress of others,) could have prevented 
France, during this horrible period, from becoming a universal 
charnel-house, and her history an unvaried calendar of murder. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Marat, Danton, Robespierre — Marat poniarded — Ranton and 
Robespierre become Rivals — Commune of Paris — their gross Ir- 
religion — Gobel — Goddess of Reason — Marriage reduced to a 
Civil "Contract — Vieics of Ranton — and of Robespierre — Prin- 
cipal Leaders of the Commune arrested — and Nineteen of them 
executed — Ranton arrested by the Influence of Robespierre — and, 
along tcith Camille Resmoulins, Westermann, and La Croix, 
taken before the Revolutionary Tribunal, condemned, and exe- 
cuted — Recree issued, on the motion of Robespierre, acknoicledge- 
ing a Supreme Being — Cecilee Regnault — Gradual Change in 
the Public Mind — Robespierre becomes unpopular — Makes every 
effort to retrieve his pyower — Stormy Rebate in the Convention — 
Collot R'Herbois, Tallien, §c., expelled from the Jacobin Club 
at the instigation of Robespierre — Robespierre denounced in the 
Convention on the 9th Thermidor, {21th Jidy, 1794,) and, after 
furious struggles, arrested, along with his brother, Couthon, and 

1 Strangers are forcibly affected by the trifling incidents which sometimes re- 
call the memory of those fearful times. A venerable French ecclesiastic being 
on a visit at a gentleman’s house in North Britain, it was remarked by the fa- 
mily, that a favourite cat, rather wild and capricious in its habits, paid parti- 
cular attention to their guest. It was explained, by the priest giving an ac- 
count of his lurking in the waste garret, or lumber-room, of an artisan’s house, 
for several weeks. In this condition, he had no better amusement than to 
study the manners and habits of the cats which frequented his place of retreat, 
and acquire the mode of conciliating their favour. The difficulty of supplying 
him with food, without attracting suspicion, was extreme", and it could only be 
placed near his place of concealment, in small quantities, and at uncertain 
times. Men, women, and children knew of his being in that place ; there were 
rewards to bo gained by discovery, life to be lost by persevering in concealing 
him ; yet he was faithfully preserved, to try upon a Scottish cat, after the re- 
storation of the Monarchy, the arts which he had learned in his miserable place 
of shelter during the Reign of Terror. 'The history of the time abounds with 
similar instances. 

VOL. I. 
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i'aint Just — Ilennot, Conmamiant of the National Guard, ar- 
rested — Terroriits take refuge tn rt< Hotel de Vtlle — AtUmpt 
their oicn hres — Ilolespierre wunds himelf—but lives, along 
with most of the others, tongenou^ to be eainedto the Guillotine, 
andexecuted — Hueharaeter — Sstruggles that followed hisFatc — 
Final Destruction of the JaciAinual System — and return of 
Tranquillity — Singular colour given to Society in Pans — Ball 
of the Ftctinw 

The reader need not be reminded, diat the three distinguished 
champions who assumed the front in the Jacobin ranks, were 
ilarat, Danton, and Robespierre The first nas poniarded by 


not resist temptations to plunder and to revel , and Robespierre, 
who took caro to preserve proof of Ins nval s peculations, a cnino 
of a peculiarly uunopular character, and from winch lie seemed 
to keep h« own hands pure, possessed thereby the power of 
ruining him whenever ho slinuld find it coinemeiit Danton 
married a beautiful woman, became a candidate for domestic hap 

‘ CI)KTtott9 Cordaj *as bora in ITAI. nearS^tz in ^&rTa9ndr She wu 



.In 1774 tlaml reilded *t FdiDbBfjjh »lrte he uoabt the French Janvnaee 
«/nrpB6nft«f In fnefiift • vofsnie entltlca The Cl nini of Sine* - 
In Ihe cUndr,' ..... 


Died eneddrtw to the electon of Great llrilain '—Hog tnfr 


thich Upre- 
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pinesSj withdrew himself for some time from state affairs, and 
quitted the stern and menacing attitude which he had presented 
to the public during the earlier stages of the Revolution. Still 
his ascendency, especially in the Club of Cordeliers, was formid- 
able enough to command Robespierre’s constant attention, and 
keep awake his envy, which was like the worm that dieth not, 
though it did not draw down any indication of his immediate 
aud active vengeance. A power, kindred also in crime, but more 
within his reach for the moment, was first to be demolished, ere 
Robespierre was to measure strength with his great rival. 

This ’third party consisted of those who had possessed them- 
selves of official situations in the Commune of Paris, whose civic 
authority, and the implement which they commanded in the Re- 
volutionary army, commanded by Ronsin, gave them the power 
of marching, at a moment’s warning, upon the Convention, or 
even against the Jacobin Club. It is true, these men, of whom 
Hubert, Chaumette, and others, were leaders, had never shown 
the least diffidence of Robespierre, but, on the contrary, had used 
all means to propitiate his favour. But the man whom a tyrant 
fears, becomes, with little farther provocation, the object of his 
mortal enmity. Robespierre watched, therefore, with vigilance, 
the occasion of overreaching and destroying this party, whose 
power he dreaded ; and, singular to tell, he sought the means of 
accomplishing their ruin in the very extravagance of their revo- 
lutionary zeal, which shortly before he might have envied, as 
pushed farther than his own. But Robespierre did not want 
sense ; and he saw with pleasure Hebert, Chaumette, and their 
followers, run into such inordinate extravagances, as he thought 
might render his own interference desirable, even to those who 
most disliked his principles, most abhorred the paths by which 
he had climbed to power, and most feared the use which he made 
of it. 

It was through the subject of religion that this .means of ruin- 
ing his opponents, as he hoped, arose. A subject, which one 
would have thought so indifferent to either, came to be on both 
sides the occasion of quarrel between the Commune of Paris and 
the Jacobin leader. But there is a fanaticism of atheism, as well 
as of superstitious belief ; and a philosopher can harbour and ex- 
press as much malice against those who persevere in believing 
what he is pleased to denounce as unworthy of credence, as an 
ignorant and bigoted priest can bear against a man who cannot 
yield faith to dogmata which he thinks insufficiently proved. 
Accordingly, the throne being wholly annihilated, it appeared to 
the philosopher^ of the school of Hubert,* that, in totally destroy- 
ing such vestiges of religion and public worship as were still re- 
tained by the people of France, there was room for a splendid 
triumph of liberal opinions. It was not enough, they said, for a 


See Note, ante, p. 264. 
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regencnte nation to have dethroned earthly kings, unless she 
stretched out the arm of defiance towards those posters uhicli 

\ , » ,< I I . r I , 

% ' i I • • , '.'111 I 
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presentation 

It IS said that the leaders of the scene had some difficulty m 
inducing the bishop to comply with the task assigned him ; which, 
after all, he executed, not witliout present tears and subsequent 
remorse® But he did plaj tlie part prescribed He was brought 
fonvard m full procesalon, [Nov 7,1 to declare to the Convention, 
that the rehgion winch he had taught so many years, was, in every 
respect, a piece of priestcraft, which had no foundation either in 
history or sacred truth He disowned, m solemn and explicit 
terms, the existence of the Deity to whose worship ho had been 
consecrated, and devoted himself la futuro to the homage of 
Liberty, Equality, Virtue, and Morality He then laid on the 
table his Episcopal decorations, and received a fraternal embrace 
from tho nresident of the Convention ’ Se\ eral apostate priests 
follow ed the example of iho prelate * 

Tho gold and silver plate of the churches was seized upon and 
desecrated, processions entered the Convention, travestied in 
pnestly garments, and singing tlie most profane hymns, wliile 
many of the chalices and sailed vcasels were applied by Cliaa> 
matte and HAert to the celebration of their own impious orgies. 
The world, for the first time, heard an assembly of men, bom 
and educated m civilisation, and assuming the right to govern 
one of tho finest of tlie European nations, uplift their united 
voice to deny tlie most solemn truth wluch nun’s soul reccncs, 
and ronounco unanimously tho belief and worship of a Dcitj 
Tor a short time, the same mad prolanity continued to be acted 
upon 

One of tlic ceremonies of this insane time stands unrivalled for 
absurdity, combined with impiety The doors of the CeuvenUon 
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[Nov. 10] were throivn open to a band of musicians ; pi’eceded by 
whom, the members of the municipal body entered in solemn pro- 
cession, singing a hymn in praise of liberty, and escorting, as the 
object of their future worship, a veiled female, whom they termed 
the Goddess of Reason. Being brought within the bar, she was 
unveiled with great form, and placed on the right hand of the 
president ; when she was generally recognised as a dancing-girl 
of the Opera,' with whose charms most of the persons present 
were acquainted from her appearance on the stage, wliile the 
experience of individuals was farther extended. To this person, 
as the fittest representative of that Reason whom they worship- 
ped, the National Convention of France rendered public homage.'-' 

This impious and ridiculous mummery had a certain fashion ; 
and the installation of the Goddess of Reason was renewed and 
imitated throughout the nation, in such places where the inhabit- 
ants desired to show themselves equal to all the heights of the 
Revolution. The churches were, in most districts of France, 
closed against priests and worshippers — ^the bells were broken 
and cast into cannon — the whole ecclesiastical establishment de- 
stroyed—and the Republican inscription over the cemeteries, de- 
claring Death to be perpetual Sleep,® announced to those who 
lived under that dominion, that they were to hope no redress even 
in the next world. 

Intimately connected with these laws affecting religion, was 
that which reduced the union of marriage, the most sacred en- 
gagement which human beings can form, and the peiunanence of 
which leads most strongly to the consolidation of society, to the 
state of a mere civil contract of a transitory charactei-, which any 
two persons might engage in, and cast loose at pleasure, when 
their taste was changed, or their appetite gratified.^ If fiends had 
set themselves to work to discover a mode of most effectually de- 
stroying whatever is venerable, graceful, or pei'manent in domes- 
tic life, and of obtaining, at the same time, an assurance that the 
mischief which it was their object to create should be perpe- 
tu.ated from one generation to another, they could not have in- 
vented a more effectual plan than the degradation of maxTiage 
into a state of mere occasional cohabitation, or licensed concu- 
binage. Sophie Arnould,® an actress famous for the witty things 

X A Madcmoisello Mnillnrd, at that time the mistress of Jlormoro. 

- “ The Rodtlcss, after receiving llic fraternal hug of the president, was 
mounted on a magnificent car, and conducted, amidst an immense crowd, to 
the church of Notre-Dame, to take the place of tlie Holy of Holies. Thence- 
forward that ancient and imposing cathedral was called ‘ the Tcmjile of Rea- 
son.’” — L.tCRtrTKULK, tom. xi., p. 30(i; Thiers, tom. v., p. 3t2; Touwixoeo.v, 
tom. iv., p. 124. 

a ’• C’est ici Tasilc du sommcil ctemcl.” 

4 Lacrctclle, tom. xi., p. 333. 

* Sophie Arnould, horn at Paris in 1740, was not less celehrated for her na- 
tive wit than her talents on the stage. Shortly after her death, in 1303, appeared 
'• Atnouldiana, ou Sophie Arnould ct ses contcmporaircs.” 
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she said, described the Repnbhcan inamage as “ the Sacrament 
of Adulterj ” 


j ond the sjTnpathy even of those, who, at heart as vicious and 
criminal as they, had still the sagacity to fear, or the taste to be 
(hsgusted with, this overstrauirf tone of outrageous impiety 


Church or to the Deity This hope, e\en to those on whom it has 
no salutary influence, resembles the confidence given to a sailor 
during a gale of wind, hy his knowing that there is a port under 
hi9 lec His purpo'c may be never to run for the haven, or ho 
may judge there is great improbability lliat by doing so he should 
reach it in safety , yet stiU, such being the case, lie would esteem 
liimscif but little indebted to any one who should blot the har> 
hour of refuge out of the chart To all those, 'w]io, in {various 
degrees, rccctied and behcveil the great truths of religion, on 
which those of morality are dependent, the professors of tlio«e 
wild absurdities became objects of contempt, dislike, liatrcd, and 
punishment 


til »utii nil] uiiut. uiiu seiistiist iviiy Lesmes, liii-s j LiiK.iuat ua 
tiermining nhatever remained of social institutions, rrcienteil 
any stop being put to the revolutionary movements, which Dan- 
ton, having placed liis party at the head of affairs, and liimsolf 
nearly as Ingli os he could promise to climb, was now desirous 
should be done 

Robespierre looked on the«e evtiavagnnt proceedings with a 
different and more watchful eye He saw what Hubert and his 
associates lad lost in popniantv, by afTeeting the doctnnes of 


of government, of which he desired to continue the head 
Jt has trea been suppo^c^ that Urtbc^pK-rro's cxlrsrafpnt 
success in nsing so mucii above all human expectation, lad in- 
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duced him to entertain some thoughts of acting the part of a 
new Mahometj in bringing hack religious opinion into France, 
under his own direct auspices. He is said to have countenanced 
in secret the extravagances of a female called Catherine Theos, 
or Theost,^ an enthusiastic devotee, whose doctrines leaned to 
Quietism. She was a kind of Joanna Southcote,'"^ and the Aaron 
of her sect was Dom Gerle, formerly a Carthusian monk, and re- 
markable for the motion he made in the first National Assembly, 
that the Catholic rehgion should be recognised as that of France.® 
Since that time he had become entirely deranged. A few vision- 
aries of both sexes attended secret and nightly meetings, in which 
Theos and Dom Gerle"* presided. Robespierre was recognised 
by them as one of the elect, and is said to have favoured their 
superstitious doctrines. But, whether the dictator saw in them 
any thing more than tools, which might be applied to his own 
purpose, there seems no positive authority to decide. At any 
rate, whatever religious opinions he might have imbibed himself, 
or have become desirous of infusing into the state, they were not 
such as were q^ualified to modify either his ambition, his jealousy, 
'Or his love of blood. 

The power of Hubert, Cliaumette, and of the Commune of Paris, 
was now ripe for destruction. Ronsin, with the other armed 
satellites of the revolutionary army, bullied indeed, and spoke 
about taking the part of the magistracy of Paris against the Con- 
vention ; but though they had the master and active ruffians still 
at their service, they could no longer command the long sable 
columns of pikes, which used to follow and back them, and with- 
out whose aid they feared they might not be found equal in 
number to face the National Guard. So early as 27th Decem- 
ber, 1793, we find Cliaumette® expressing himself to the Com- 
mune, as one who had fallen on evil times and evil days. He 


I This miserable visionary passed herself off at one time as the mother of 
God, and at another as a second Eve, destined to regenerate mankind. In 
1794, she was arrested and sent to the Concicrgerie, where she died at the a^e 
of seventy. — See Lcs Mysiercs de la Blire do Dien devoiUs, in the Collection acs 
DUmoires relaVfs d la Jlev. Franp., tom. xx., p. 271. 

" This aged lunatic, who fancied herself to be with child of a new Messiah, 
died in 1015. 

3 See ante, p. 109. 

■* Gerle was imprisoned in the Concicrgerie, but liberated through the inter- 
ference of Robespierre. He was employed, during the reign of Napoleon, in 
tlie oflicc of the home department. 

5 Chaumette was born at Nevers in 1703. For some time he was employed 
as a transcriber by the journalist Prudhomme, who describes him as a very 
ignorant man. In 1792, he was appointed attorney of the Commune of Paris, 
u])on which occasion ho changed bis patronymic of Pierre-Gasnard for tliat of 
Anaxagoras— “ a saint,” he said, “who had been hanged forms republican- 
ism.” He it was who prepared the charges and arranged the evidence against 
Mario Antoinette. On being committed to the prison of the Luxembouig, 
“ he appeared,” says the author of the Tableau dcs Prisons de Paris, “ op- 
pressed v.-ith shame, like a fox taken in a net: he liung his head, his eye was 
mournful and cast down, his countenance sad, his voice soft and supplicating. 
He was no longer the terrible attorney of tlie Commune." He was guillotined, 
Pith April, 1794, witli the apostate bishop, Gobel, and the actor Grammont. 
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brought for^'ard evidence to diowthat ituas not he who had 


alUlOftpueie, \ ulU L.u.iuiut.i». I .u uuu^i-u lu Iiiiuiv^ib iuuxj<.ji 

from the impiety which used to be his boast, and was subjected, 
besides, to female reproach for his republican zeal, in imprison- 
ing and destroying a few thousand suspected persons 
The spirit of reaction increased, and was strengthened by Robes- 
pierre’s influence now thrown into the scale against the Com 
mime The principal leaders id the Commune, many of whom 
seem to have been foreigners, and among the rest the celebrated 
Anacharsis Clootz, were [2!2d March] arrested 

The case of these men was singular, and would have been 
worthy of pity had it apphed to any but such worthless wretches 
They were accused of almost every epecies of crime, which 
seemed such m the ejes of a Sans-Culotte Much there was 


Bisting of allegations that were toLnlly unimportant, or totally 
unproved. But nothing was said of them riv’ilry to Robes- 
I icrre, which was the true cause of their tnal, and as little of 
their revolutionary murders, being the ground on which they 
really deserve ’ ■ » " 

which Ronsui 
all patience 

they accuse suen u ••on ua i uiu ui a uiut ui ocu uiat uouy 
Imen ! Do they bring against me a charge of pettj larccnj — 
against me, who have had all tbcir throats at my dispo«nIi”‘ 

The accused persons were convicted and executed, [23d March,] 
to the number of nineteen • From tliat time the city of Pans 
lost the means of being so prc-cmincnt in the affairs of rrance, 
as her Commune had formerly rendered her The power of tliu 
magistracy was much broken by Ibe reduction of the revolution 
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ary army, which the Convention dissolved, as levied upon false 
principles, and as being rather a metropolitan than a national 
force, and one which was easily applied to serve the purposes of 
a party. 

The Hdbertists being removed, Robespierre had yet to combat 
and defeat a more formidable adversary. The late conspirators 
had held associations with the Club of Cordeliers, with which 
Danton was supposed to have pai'ticular relations, but they had 
not experienced his support, w'hich in policy he ought to have 
extended to them. He had begun to separate his party and his 
views too distinctly from his old friends and old proceedings. 
He imagined, falsely as it proved, that his bark could sail as 
triumphantly upon waves composed only of water, as on those of 
blood. He and others seem to have be^n seized with a loathing 
against these continued acts of cruelty, as if they had been 
gorged and nauseated by the constant repetition. Danton spoke 
of mercy and pardon ; and his partisan, Camille Desmoulins, in 
a very ingenious parody upon Tacitus,^ drew a comparison be- 
tween the tyrants and informers of the French Jacobin govern- 
ment, and those of the Roman Imperial Com't. The parallels 
were most ably drawn, and Robespierre and his agents might 
read their own characters in those of the most odious wretches 
of that odious time. From these aggressions Danton seemed to 
meditate the part which Tallien afterwards adopted, of destroy- 
ing Robespierre and his power, and substituting a mode of go- 
vernment which should show some regard at least to life and to 
propex’ty. But he was too late in making his movement ; Ro- 
bespierre was beforehand with him; and, on the morning of the 
31st of March, the Parisians and the members of the Conven- 
tion hardly dared whisper to each other, that Danton, whose 
name had been as formidable as the sound of the tocsin, had 
been arrested like any poor ex-noble, and was in the hands of the 
fatal lictors. 

There was no end of exclamation and wonder ; for Danton was 
the great apostle, the very Mahomet of Jacobinism. His gigantic 
stature, his huge and ferocious physiognomy, his voice, wliich 
struck terror in its notes of distant thunder, and the energies of 
talent and vehemence mingled, which supplied that voice with 
language worthy of its deep tones, were such as became the pro- 
phet of that horrible and fearful sect. Marat was a madman, 
I’aised into consequence only by circumstances, — Robespierre a 
cold, creeping, calculating hypocrite, whose malignity resembled 
that of a paltry and second-rate fiend, — ^but Danton was a cha- 
r.actcr for Shakspeare or Schiller to have drawn in all its broad 
lights and shades ; or Brace could have sketched from liim a yet 
grander Ras Michael than he of Tigrd. His passions were a hur- 

* Of the pamphlet, entitled “ Lc Vieux Cordelier,” one hundred thousand 
copies, Lacrctelie says, -were sold in a few days. It xvas reprinted, in UE5, in 
the CoUcctioii des Mimoii'cs sur la Revolution' 
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ncane, wliieli, furious, regardless, and desolating in its course, 
had jet its intervals of sunshine and repose Neither good by 
nature, nor just by principle or political calculation, men were 


man virtue, and his implication at the beginning of his career 
wth the wretched faction of Orleans, made lum, if not a v orsc 
certamly a meaner villain than natnrc had designed him , for hiS 
pride must have saved Inmfrom much, nhich he jielded to from 
the temptations of gross indulgence, and from the sense of narrow 
circumstances Still, when Danton fell undef Robespierre, it 


triumph of Jacobimsm, showed more consistenej m their fnend 
ship than these ferocious demagogues mamfested on any other 
occasion * 

Danton, before lus fall, seemed to luve lost much of bis sagacity 
ns well as energy He bad full warning of his danger from La 
&oi\, Westermann, and others, jet tool no steps either for 

1, his 
med, 
n dis 
that 

lus hour was come ^ 

Danton’s process was, of course, ashort one He and lus com* 
radcs, Camille Desmoulins, Westermann, and La Croiv,^ were 
dragged before tho Revolutionary Tribunal — a singular accom- 
plishment of tho prophecy of tho Girondist, Bojer Fonfridc* 
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This man had exclaimed to Danton, under whose anspicc.s that 
engine of arhitrarv power was cstahlishcd, “You insist, then, 
upon erecting this arbitrary judgment-scat 1 lie it so ; and, like 
the tonnenting engine devised by Phalaris, may it not fall to con- 
sume its inventors 1 ” As judges, witnesses, accusei's, and guards, 
Danton was now suiTOundcd by those who had been too humble 
to aspire to be companions of his atrocities, and held themselves 
sufficiently honoured in becoming his agents. They looked on 
his unstooping pi'idc and unshaken courage, as timid spectators 
upon a lion in a cage, while thej' still doubt the security of the 
bare, and have little contidcnce in their own ]icrsonal safety. He 
answered to the formal interrogatories conccniing his name and 
dwelling, “ Jly dwelling will be soon with annihilation — my name 
will live in tlic Pantheon of History.” ’ Camille Desmoulins,"'^ 
lic'rault Sdchellcs,^ Fabre d’Eglantinc,’ men of considerable litcr- 

Hc escaped the first proscription of the Girondists, hut perished on the pcafToUt 
in i/ia. 

t Lacrctclle, tom. xi., p. .TOn. 

" Camille Hesmoulins was horn at Guise in 1702, and educated with Rohes- 
pierre, at the College of Louis-le-Graud. He it was who, in l/ltO, began the 
practice of collecting groups of people to harangue them in the streets, and 
who advised the revolutionists to distinguish themselves hy a badge. Hence 
the tricolor cockade. After the taking of the R.a.stilc, he published, under the 
nameof “Attomey-Gcncr.al of the Lantern,” a periodical ji.ipcr, called “Bdvo- 
lulions do Franco ct do Brabant." “ It must not, however,’’ says 11. Dumont, 
“be imagined, that ho excited the people to use the hantem-posls instead 
of the gallows, an abomination attributed to him by Bertr.and de lloleville— 
quite the reverse : he pointed out the danger .and injustice of such summary 
executions, hut in a tone of lightness nnd badinage, by no means in keeping 
with so serious a subject. Camille appeared to me what is called n good fel- 
low ; of rather exaggerated feelings, devoid of refleetion or judgment, as ignor- 
ant as he was unthinking, not deficient in wit, but in politics possessing not 
even the first elements of reason.” — P. 135. On his trial, being interrogated as 
to his age, he answered, “ I am thirty-three, the same ago ns the Sans-Culotte 
Jesus Christ when he died.” On the day of execution he made the most violent 
efforts to avoid getting into the fatal cart. His shirt was in tatters, and his 
shoulders bare ; his eyes glared, his mouth foamed at the moment when he was 
bound, and on seeing the scaffold, he exclaimed, “ This, then, is the reward 
reserved for the first apostle of liberty!” His wife, a beautiful creature, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved, was arrested a few days after his death, and 
sent to the scafi'old.— T h inns, tom. vi., p. 109; Jiiog. Mod., tom. i., p. 304 ; 
LAcnETELLK, tom. xi., p. .330. 

3 Hdrault Sdchelles was horn at Paris,in 1700.- He began his career at the 
bar, by holding the office of King’s advocate at the Chatelet ; and afterwards, 
by the patronage of the Queen, was a])pointed advoc.ato general. Shortly before 
his arrest he was offered a retreat in Switzerland, and a passport, in a fictitious 
name, from the agent of Bale, but his answer was, “ 1 would gladly accept 
the offer, iff could carry my native country with me.” He published “ Visite 
a Buffon,” “ Theorie de I’Ambition,” and “ Rapports sur la Constitution,” &c., 
1793. 

Fabre d’Eglantine, bom at Carcassonne in 1755, was in early life an actor, 
and performed at V crsailles, Brussels, and Lyons, but with moderate success. 
As an author he discovered considerable talent ; the latter part of his name 
being assumed, in memory of a prize which he had won in his youth. His most 
successful production was a comedy, entitled, “ Le Philinte de Molihrc, ou La 
Suite du Misanthrope,” in which he has traced X\ichcau idial of an honest man. 
His “ ffiuvres Meldes et Posthumes,” were published, in two volumes, in 1802. 
One of the things that seemed most to trouble him after his arrest was, that 
he had left among his papers an unpublished comedy called “L'Orange de 
Malte,” which he considered better than his “ Philinte,” and which he feared 
Billaud-Varennes would get hold of, and publish as his own. Mercier, his col- 
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th-it district ‘ 


scurely detailed m the cliargc aod m the proof, that it ivas plain 
that mah^ant falsehood had made tlie gruel thick and slab 
Had Danton been condemned for Ins real cnmes, the doom 
ought, in justice, to have involved judges, jurors, Mtnesses, and 
most of the spectators in the court 
Robespierre became much abrmed for tlie issue of the trial 


they were receocd with discouraging murmurs Talhen, tho 
president, informed them, ** that not death, but justice, was tlie 
order of the dav aod tbo petitioners, notwitlistandmg tho patn 
otic turn of their modest request, were driven from tho bar with 
execrations 

Tins looked ill , hut the power of Robespierre was still pro- 
dominant with the Revolotionary Tribunal, and afttr a gallant 
and unusually long defence, (of which no notice was penuitted to 
appear in tlic Slonitcur,) Danton* and his associates were con 

IraRne tar* of him 1 d i aal hnow whether Fibre i hlodf verb italned Lr 
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clemned, and carried to instant execution. They maintained 
their firmness, or rather hardenedness of character, to the last.^ 
The sufferers on this occasion were men whose accomplishments 
and talents attracted a higher degree of sympathy than that which 
had been given to the equally eloquent but less successful Giron- 
dists. Even honest men looked on the fate of Danton with some 
regret, as when a furious bull is slain with a slight blow by a 
crafty Tauridor ; and many men of good feelings had hoped, that 
the cause of order and security might at least have been benefited 
in some degree, by his obtaining the victory in a struggle with 
Robespierre. Those, on the other hand, who followed the for- 
tunes of the latter, conceived his power had been rendered per- 
manent by the overthrow of his last and most formidable rival, 
and exulted in proportion. Both were deceived in their calcula- 
tions. The predominance of such a man as Danton might pos- 
sibly have protracted the reign of Jacobinism, even by rendering 
it somewhat more endurable ; but the permanent, at least the 
ultimate, success of Robespierre, was becoming more impossible, 
from the repeated decimations to which his jealousy subjected his 
party. He was like the wild chief, Lope d’ Aguirre, whose story 
is so well told by Southey, who, descending the great river Orel- 
lana with a party of Bucaniers, cut off one part of his followers 
after another, in doubt of their fidelity, until the remainder saw 
no chance for escaping a similar fate, unless by being beforehand 
with their leader in murder. 

Alluding to Robespierre’s having been the instrument of his 
destruction, Danton had himself exclaimed, “ The cowardly pol- 
troon ! I am the only person who could have commanded influ- 
ence enough to save him.”''^ And the event showed that he spoke 
with the spirit of prophecy which the approach of fate has been 
sometimes thought to confer. 

In fact, Robespierre was much isolated by the destruction of 
the party of Hebert, and still more by that of Danton and his fol- 
lowers. He had, so to speak, scai'ped away the ground which he 
occupied, until he had scarce left himself standing-room; and, 
detested by honest men, he had alienated, by his successive cruel- 
ties, even the knaves who would otherwise have adliered to him 
for their own safety. All now looked on him noth fear, and none 
dared hope at the hands of the Dictator a better boon than that 
which is promised to Outis, that he should be the last devoured. 

It was at this period that Robespierre conceived the idea of 
reversing the profanities of Chaumette, Hdbert, and the atheists. 


laskct." For n moment he was softened, and said, * Oh ! my beloved ! oh, ray 
wife, 1 shall never see thee more!’ hut instantly checking himself, exclaimed, 
• Danton, no weakness!' and ascended the scaffold.’’— XiiiEns, tom. vi., p. 1G9; 
JJh'i!. jifol., tom. i., p. aU. 

> It has been s.aid. that when Danton observed Fabrc d’Et-lantine bepinnins 
to look ploomy, he cheered him with a play on words : “ Courape, mv friend, 
we arc all about to take up your trade— A’oii.v atlojis /nirc dcs vers.” 

- Uacrctcllc, tom. xi., p. as. 
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by professing a public belief in the existence of a Deity This, 
he conceived, would at once bo a sacnfice to public opinion, and. 


new faith 

As the organ of the Coramittee of Pablic Safety, Robespierre, 
[May 7,] by a speech of great length, and extremely dull, under 
took the conversion of the French nation from infidelity Upon 
I 11 n . ^1 1 

II r ’ • I ' ,,| 



mark of at least two thousand yeai's, and that, existing among 
the ordinary nations of the world, she appeared to belong to an 
other race of bemgs Still, he thought, some behef in a Deitj 
would do her no harm Then he wasagam liumed away by his 
eloquence, of which we cannot help giiing a literal Bpecimen, to 
show at how httlo expense of sense, taste or talent, a man nu) 
bo held an excellent orator, and bc^me dictator of n great na 
tioa — 

“ Yes, the delicious land which we inhabit, and which Nature 
caresses with so much predilection, is mado to bo tho domain of 


stant praters to Heaven in thy behalf, and would liave wcptoicr 
the recital of thy combats and thy virtues My soul would liavo 
followed with restless ardour every change in this eventful Rcirt 
lution — I w ould have envied the lot of tliy natives— of thy repre 
scntatives. But I am myself a native of France — I am myself a 


welfare’”* 

Such was the language which this great demagogue held to tho 
” sublime people” whose lives lie disposed of at tho rate of fifty 
per day, regular task work,* and who were so well protected in 
person and property, that no man dared call his hat his own, or 
answ cr for ten minutes* space for the security of iho heail tliat 
w ore it. ^luch there was, al«o, about the rashness of the worshi|>- 
pers of Reason, whose steps lie accuses of being too premature in 
her cause — much about England and Mr I'itt, who, ho says, 


Tbiir, 


ft 
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fasted on account of the destruction of the Catholic religion in 
France, as they wore mourning for Capet and his wife. But the 
sumhiary of this extraordinary oration was a string of decrees, 
commencing with a declaration that the Republic of Franco ac- 
knowledged the existence of a Supreme Being, in the precise form 
in which the grand nation might have recognised the govern- 
ment of a co-ordinate state. The other decrees established the 
natirre of the worship to he rendered to the Great Being whom 
these frail atoms had restored to his place in their thoughts; 
and this was to he expressed by dedicating a day in each decade 
to some peculiar and established Virtue, with hymns and proces- 
sions in due honour of it, approaching as near to Pagatiism as 
could well he accomplished. The last decree appointed aflte to 
be given in honour of the Supreme Being himself, as the nation 
might have celebrated by public rejoicings a' pacification with 
some neighbouring power.i 

The speech was received with servile applause by the Conven- 
tion. Couthon, with affected enthusiasm, demanded that not only 
the speech should be published in the usual form, by supplying 
each member with six copies, but that the plan should be trans- 
lated into all languages, and dispersed through the universe. 

The conducting of this heathen mummery, which was substituted 
for every external sign of rational devotion, was inti’usted to the 
genius of the painter David ; and had it not been that the dai’ing 
blasphemy of the purpose threw a chill upon the sense of ridicule, 
it was scarcely matched as a masquerade, even by the memorable 
procession conducted by the notorious Orator of the Human Race.“ 
There was a general muster of all Paris, [June 8,] divided into 
bands of young women and matrons, and old men and youths, 
with oaken boughs and di’awn swords, and all other emblems 
appertaining to their different ages. They were preceded by the 
representatives of the people, having their hands full of ears of 
corn, and spices, and fruits ; while Robespierre, their president, 
clad in a sort of purple gannent, moved apart and alone, and 
played the part of Sovereign Pontiff.^ 


1 Thiers, tom. vi., p. 197. 

2 Poor Anacharsis Clootz! He had heen expelled from the Jacobin Club as 
a Prussian, an ex-noble, and, what perhaps was not previously suspected, a 
person of fortune enough to be judged an anstoerat. His real offence was being 
a Hebertist, and he suffered accordingly with the leaders of that party. — This 
note was rather unnecessary ; but Anacharsis Clootz was, in point of absur- 
dity, one of the most inimitable personages in the Hevolution. — S. — See ante, 
p. 139. 

3 “ The most indecent irreligion served as a lever for the subversion of the 
social order. There was a kind of consistency in founding crimeupon impiety ; 
it is an homage paid to the intimate union of religious opinions with morality. 
Robespierre conceived the idea of celebrating a festival in honour of the Su- 
preme Being, flattering himself, doubtless, with being able to rest his political 
ascendency on a religion arranged according to his own notions ; as those have 
frequently done who have wished to seize the supreme power. But, in the 
procession of this impious festival, he bethought himself of walking the first, 
in order to mark his pre-eminence ; and from that time he was lost.” — Mad. 
DE Stabl, vol. ii., p. 142. 
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I will appeal — not to a sincere Christian — hut to any pliiloso- 
plier forming such idea of Uie nature of the Deity, a* even mere 
unassisted reason can attain to, whether there does not appear 


the disguise of this religious ceremony, pretended to detect fur- 
ther and deeper schemes of the dictator Ilobespicrre Even in 
the course of the procession, threats and murmurs had reached 
his ears, which the impatient resentment of the fnends of Danton 
was unable to suppress ,* and he saw plainly that ho must again 
betake himself to tho t'lsk of murder, and dispose of Tallien, 
Collot d’ilcrboLS and others, as he had done successively of llif 
bert and Danton himself, or else Iiia former victories would but 
lead to his final rum 

Meanwhile the despot, whose looks made even tho democrats 
of The Mountain tremble, when directed upon them, shrunk him 
self before the apprehended presence of a young female Ci^cile 
Regnault, a girl, and, as it would seem, unarmed, camo to his 
house and demanded to see Itobcspierro Her manner exciting 
Forao suspicion, she was seized upon by tho body guard of Jaco- 

I Thler*, tom tL p SOB Lacrctellc Iota aiL, p 15 Slisnot tom ii 
r MontitaiiUrt, tom Jt p. 97 
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bins, who day and night watched the den of the tyrant, amidst 
riot and blasphemy, while he endeavoured to sleep under the 
security of their neighbourhood. When the young woman was 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, she would return no 
answer to the questions respecting her purpose, excepting that 
she •wished to see “ what a tjTant was like.’? She was condemned 
to the guillotine of course; and about sixty persons were exe- 
cuted as associates of a conspiracy, which was never proved, by 
deed or word, to have existed at all. The victims were drawn at 
hazard out of the prisons, where most of them had been confined 
for months previous to the ari’cst of Cdcilc Rcgnault, on whose 
account they -o’ere represented as suffering.' hlany have thought 
the crime entirely imaginary, and only invented by Robespierre 
to represent his person as endangered by the plots of the aristo- 
cracy, and attach to himself a part at least of the consequence, 
which Marat had acquired by the act of Charlotte Corday.'^ 

A few weeks brought on a sterner encounter, than that of the 
supposed female assassin. The Terrorists ■were divided among 
themselves. Tlie chosen and ancient bands of the 10th August, 
2d September, 31st May, and other remarkable periods of the Re- 
volution, continued attached to the Jacobins, and the majority of 
the Jacobin Club adhered to Robespierre ; it was there his 
strength consisted. On the other hand, Tallien, Barras, Legen- 
dre, Foueh^jand other of the Mountain party, remembered l3an- 
ton, and feared for a similar fate. The Convention at large were 
sure to embrace any course Avhich promised to free them from 
their present thraldom. 

The people themselves were beginning to be less passive. 
They no longer saw the train of victims pass daily to the guillo- 
tine in the Place de la Rdvolution, with stupid wonder, or over- 
whelming fear, but, on the contrary, with the sullenness of mani- 
fest resentment, that waited but an opportunity to display itself. 
The citizens in the Rue St. Honors shut up their shops at the 
hours -when the fatal tumbrils passed to the scene of death, 
and that whole quarter of the city Avas covered with gloom. 

These ominous feelings Avere observed, and the fatal engine 
AA’as removed to a more obscure situation at the Barrier de la 
Trone, near the Fauxbourg Saint Antoine, to the inhabitants of 
Avhich it was thought a daily spectacle of this nature must be an 
interesting relief from labour. But even the people of that tur- 
bulent suburb had lost some of their Republican zeal — the men’s 
feelings Avere altered. They saAV, indeed, blood stream in such 

* This unheard-of iniquity is stated in the report of the cominittee ap- 
pointed to examine Robespierre’s papers, of whieh Courtois -vras the reporter. 
It is ratlier a curious circumstance that, about the time ofCteile Eeguault’s 
adA-enture, there appeared, at a masked hall at London, a character dressed 
like the spectre of Charlotte Corday, come, as she said, to seek Robespierre, 
and inflict on him the doom of Marat. — S. 

2 Mignet, tom. ii., p. 322 ; Lacretelle, tom. xii., p. 10 ; Biop. .Vod., tom. iii., 
p. 14!). 
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quantities, that it was neeessaiy to make an artificial conduit to 
carry it off, but they did not feel that they, or those belonging 
to them, recewed any advantages from the number of victitns 
daily iniinoLated, as they nere assured, m their behalf The con- 
stant effusion of blood, without plunder or bcense to give it zest, 
disgusted them, as it would have disgusted all but literal canni 
bals, to whose sustenance, indeed, Revolutionary Tribunal 

vith much 
pulse was, 
le popular 
ingiug the 
ita appli 

cation Hitherto, men had only been evccuted for political 
crimes, although the cirde bad been so vaguely drawn, and ci 
pahle of such extension when desired, that the law regarding 
suspee* 
try 

and in 
the St, 

disposal, upon whom he could Itave no ready hold on political 
motii e«, and night support, at the same time, Iiis newly assumed 
character as a refonner of manners 11c would also thus escapo 
the disagtecahle and embattaaamg necessity, of drawme lines of 
distinction hetwixt his own conduct and that of the old fnends 
whom he found it convenient to sacrifice Ho could not say ho 
was less a murderer than the rest of Ins associates, but he might 
Hifelj plead more external decency of morals His own manners 
had always been reserved and austere, and wliat a triumph 
would It liavc been, had the laws permitted him the benefit of 
slaying Danton, not under that political character which could 
hardly be diatmguislied from lus own, but on account of the 
gross peculation and debauchery, which none could impute to 


iiie guilt of profane swearing, and of introducing the iacred 


^s^l taercuitt 
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name into ordinary speech, as an nnmeaning and hlasphenious 
expletive, is severely censured. The using indecent and vicious 
expressions in common discour.se is also touched upon ; hut as 
this unbounded energy of speech had been so very lately one of 
the most accredited marks of a true Sans-Culotte, the legislators 
v.-ere compelled to qualify their censure by admitting, that, at 
the commencement of the Revolution, the ^•ulga^ mode of speak- 
ing had been generally adopted by patriots, in order to destroy 
the jai'gou employed by the privileged classes, and to popularize, 
as it was expressed, the goneial language of society. But these 
ends being effected, the speech of Republicans ought, it is said, 
to be simple, manly, and concise, but, at the same time, free from 
coarseness and violence.' 

From these indications, and the tenor of a decree to be here- 
after quoted, it seems plain, that Robespiei-re was about to aficct 
a new character, not, perhaps, without the hope of finding a Pu- 
ritanic party in France, as favoimable to his ambitious riews as 
that of the Independents was to Cromwell. He might then have 
added the word 'cirtue to liberty and equality, which formed the 
national programme, and, doubtless, would have made it the pre- 
text of committing additional crimes. The decree which we al- 
lude to was brought forward [June 8] by the philanthropic Cou- 
thon, who, with his kindness of manner, rendered more impressive 
by a silver-toned voice, and an affectation of extreme gentleness, 
tendered a law, extending the powers of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal, and the penalty of death, not only to all sorts of persons who 
should in any manner of way neglect their duty to the Republic, 
or assist her enemies, but to the following additional classes : Ail 
who should have deceived the people or their representatives — 
all who should have sought to inspire discouragement into good 
citizens, or to favour the undertakings of tyrants — all who should 
spread false news — all who should seek to lead astray the public 
opinion, and to prevent the instruction of the people, or to de- 
bauch manners, and corrupt the public conscience ; or who should 
diminish the purity of revolutionary principles by counter-revo- 
lutionary works, &c. &c. &c.* 

It is evident, that compared with a law couched in terms so 
vague and general, so obscure and indefinite, the description of 
ci’imes concerning suspected persons was broad sunshine, that 
there was no Frenchman living who might not be brought witliin 
the danger of the decree, under one or other of those sweeping 
clauses ; that a loose or careless expression, or the repetition of 
an inaccurate article of news, might be founded on as corrupting 
the public conscience, or misleading the public opinion; in short, 
that the slightest indulgence in the most ordinary functions of 

’ Lacretlle. tom. sii.. p. 22. 

- See it in Lacretellei tom. xii., p. 2.3. 
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speech might be brought uade” this comprehensn e e^ict, and so 

cost the speaker his life 

The decree sounded hke a death knell m the cars of the Con 
rentiOD All u ere made sensible that another decimation of the 
legislatiTe body approached, and beheld vith terror, that no 
provision was made in the proposed Jaw for respecting the per- 
sonal inviolabilitj of the deputies but that the obnoxious mem 
bers of the Convention, without costing Robespierre even the for 
mahtj of asking a decree from tbeir complaisant brethren, might 
be transferred, like any ordinary individuals, to the butchery of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, not only by the medium of cither of 
the committees, but at the instance of the public prosecutor, or 
even of any of their own brethren of the representative hod), 
who were acting under a commission Ruamps, one of the de 
putie«, exclaimed, in accents of despair, that “if this decree were 
resoh ed upon, the friends of liberty had no other course left than 
to blow their own brama out ” 

The Iw passed for the night, in spile of all opposition , but 
the terrified deputies returned to the attack next day ^The 


and be attained possession of the fatal weapon, eueh as ho Imd 
originally forged it ‘ 

irom this moment there was mortal though secret war he 
twixt Robespierre and the most distinguished membem of tho 
k«scmbl), particularly those who had safo with lum on tho cele 
bnted Mountam, and shared all the atrocities of Jacobinism 
Collot d Hcrbois, the dcmolishcr of Lvons, and regenerator of 
\ illc kfTrancbie, throw liis weight into the scale against his mas 
ter, and several other members of both committees, which were 
Robespierre a own organs, began secretly to think on means of 
screening thcm«chc8 from a power, which, like the huge Ana 
conda, enveloped m its coilt, and (hen crushed and swallowed, 
whatever camo in contact with it. The private progress of the 
sclusm cannot be traced , but it is said tfiat the dictator found 
himself in a mmonty in the Committee of Public Safety, when 
he demanded the hca I of rouclnf, whom ho 1 a I accused as a 
Dantonut in the Convention and the Jacobin Club It is cerlaiu 
be lial not attcndcl the meeting of the Committee for two <r 
three w ecks before 1 is fall, leaving lus interest them to bo nian 
aged b) Couthon and Saint Just 

loclmg Iiimself thus placed m the lists against his ancient 
fnends the Terrorists, the astunous tjrant cndeavourcil tone- 
•luirc allies among the remains of the Girondi t", who had Uen 

» HIv tom »B P a n.ltrv tom tt p r3- 
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spared in contempt more than clemency, and permitted to hide 
themselves among the neutral party \vho occupied The Plain, 
and who gave generally their votes on the prudential system of 
adhering to the stronger side. 

Finding little countenance from this timid and long-ncgloctcd 
part of the legislative hody, llobespierre returned to his more 
steady supporters in the jacobin Club. Here ho retained his 
supremacy, and was heard with enthusiastic .applause ; while he 
intimated to them the defection of certain members of the legis- 
lature from the true revolutionary course ; complained of the in- 
activity and lukew.arinness of the Committees of Public Safety 
and Public Security, and described himself as a pci-sccuted pa- 
tidot, almost the solitary suppoider of the cause of his country, 
and exposed for that reason to the blows of a thousand assassins. 
“ All patriots,” excl.aimed Couthon, “ are brothers and friends ! 
For my part I invoke on myself the poniards destined against 
Robespierre.” “ So do wo all!” excl.aimed the meeting unani- 
mously. Thus encouraged, Robespierre urged a purification of 
the Society, directing his accusations against Fouclu? and other 
members of The Mountain ; and he received the encoimagement 
he desired.^ 

He next ascertained his strength among the Judges of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, and his willing agents among the reformed 
Commune of Paris, which, after the fall of Hebert and Chau- 
mette, he had taken care to occupy with his most devoted friends. 
But still he knew that, in the storm which was about to arise, 
these out-of-door demagogues w'ere but a sort of tritons of the 
minnows, compared to Tallien, Fouche, Barras, Collot d’Herbois, 
Billaud-Varennes, and other deputies of distinguished powers, 
accustomed to make their voices heard and obeyed amid all the 
roar of revolutionary tempest. He measured and remeasimed 
his force with theirs ; and for more than six weeks avoided the 
combat, yet without making any overtures for reconciliation, in 
which, indeed, neither party would probably have trusted the 
other. 

Meantime, the dictator’s enemies had also their own ground on 
which they could engage advantageously in these skirmishes, 
which were to serve as preludes to the main and fatal conflict. 
Vadier, on the part of the Committee of Public Safety, laid before 
the Convention, in a tone of bitter satirical ridicule, the history 
of the mystical meetings and formation of a religious sect under 
Catherine Theos, whose pretensions have been already hinted at. 
No mention was indeed made of Robespierre, or of the counte- 
nance he was supposed to have given to these fanatical intriguers. 
But the fact of his h.aving done so was well known ; and the 
shafts of Vadier were aimed with such malignant dexterity, that 
while they seemed only directed against the mystics of whom he 


' Thiers, tom. vi., p. 307. , 
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spoke, they galled to the quick the high pontiff, ulio had «o 
lately conducted the new and singular sjstem of worship which 
his influence liad been employed to ingraft upon the genuine 
atheism natural to Jacobinism * 

Robespierre felt lie could not remain long m this situation — 
that there were no means of securing lumself svhere he stood 


them, was found an obscure intimation, that he had acquired a 
competent property, and entertained thoughts of retiring at tho 
close of his homble career, after the example of the celebrated 
Sylla It was a letter from some unknown confidant, unsimcd 
and undated, containing the following singular passage — “You 
must employ all jour dexterity to escape from the scene on winch 
j ou are now once more to appear, in order to leave it for es er 
' ' )ut one step 

jou as you 
cted a trca« 


wiucli announces its approach Anxious murmurs Jiad been 
hean! among tho populace who filled the tribunes, or crowded 
the entrances of tho hall of tlio Convention, indicating that a 
siicond of Ms) (hcing the day wn which tho Jacobins pro- 
scnlicil the CironJists) was about to witness a similar operation 
The first themo of the gloomy omtor was the display of Ins 
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own virtues and his services as a patriot, distinguishing as ene- 
mies to their country all whose opinions were contrary to his 
own. He then reviewed successively the various departments of 
the government, and loaded them in turn with censure and con- 
tempt. He declaimed against the supineness of the Committees 
of Public Safety and Public Sccimty, as if the guillotine had 
never been in exercise ; and he accused the committee of finance 
of having counicr-retolutionized the revenues of the Republic. 
He enlarged with no less bitterness on withdrawing the artillei'y- 
men (always violent Jacobins) from Paris, and on the mode of 
management adopted in the conquered countries of Belgium. It 
seemed as if he wished to collect within the same lists all the 
functionaries of the stiite, and in the same breath to utter defiance 
to them all.i 

The usual honor.Try motion was made to print the discourse ; 
but thexi the storm of opposition bi'oke forth, and many speakei’s 
vociferously demanded, that before so far adopting the grave in- 
culpations which it contained, the discourse should be referred to 
the rivo committees. Robespierre, in his turn, exclaimed, that 
this was subjecting his speech to the partial criticism and revi- 
sion of the very parties whom he had accused. Exculpations and 
defences were heard on all sides against the charges which had 
Ueen thus sweepingly brought forward ; and there were many 
deputies who complained, in no obscure terns, of individual 
tyranny, and of a conspiracy on foot to outlaw and murder such 
part of the Convention as might be disposed to offer resistance. 
Robespierre was but feebly supported, save by Saint Just, Cou- 
thon, and by his own brother. After a stormy debate, in which 
the Convention were alternately swayed by their fear and their 
hatred of Robespierre, the discourse wns finally referred to the 
committees, instead of being printed ; and the haughty and sullen 
dictator saw, in the open slight thus put on his measures and 
opinions, the sure mark of his approaching fall. 

He carried his complaints to the Jacobin Club, to repose, as 
he expressed it, his patriotic sorrows in their virtuous bosoms, 
where alone he hoped to find succour and sympathy. To this 
partial audience he renew'ed, in a tone of yet greater audacity, 
the complaints with which he had loaded every branch of the 
government, and the representative body itself. He reminded 
those around him of various heroic eras, when their presence and 
their pikes had decided the votes of the trembling deputies. He 
reminded them of their pristine actions of revolutionary vigour — 
asked them if they had forgot the road to the Convention,* and 
concluded by pathetically assuring them, that if they forsook him, 

r 

' Thiers, tom. vi., p. 328; Lacretelle, tom. xii., p. 71. 

2 “I know," said Henriot, “the road to the Convention.”— “ Go,” said 
Robespierre, “separate the wicked from the weak; deliver the Assembly 
from the wretches who enthral it. March! you may yet save libertv!"— 
Thiers, tom. vi., p. 337. ^ 
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« he stood resigned to his fiite ; and they should behold with 
what courage he would dnnk the fatal hemlock ” The artist 
DaTid caught him hy the hand as he closed, exclaiming, m rap- 
ture at his elocution, “ I will drmL it with thee 


sessed either military talents, or eien decided courage, there 
was nothing to have prevented him from plaemg himself that 
very night at the head of a desperate insurrection of the Jacobins 
and their foUowere 

Paj'an, the successor of Hubert, actually proposed that the Ja- 
cobins should instantly march against the two committees, which 
Bohespierro charged mth being the focus of the anti revolution 
ary machinations, surprise their handful of guards, and stifle the 
evil with which the state was menaced, even m the s ery endle 
This plan was deemed too hazardous to be adopted, although it 
wus one of tho«e sudden and master-strokes of policy which 
Machmvel would have recommended The fire of the Jacobin” 
spent itsell in tumult and threatening, in expelling from tho bosom 
of their society Collet d’ilerbots, Tallicn, and about thirty other 
deputies of the Mountain part}, whom they considered as speci- 
ally leagued to efeet the downfall of Robespierre, and whom 
they drove from their society with eteemtions and cien blows * 

Collot d'Herbois, thus outraged, went straight from tho meet- 
ing of the Jacobins to the place where the Committee of Publio 
^fety was still sitting, in consultation on the report which tbev 
had to make to the Contention ilio next da} upon tho speech of 
Robespierre Saint Just, one of their number, though warmly 
attached to the dictator, liad been intrusted by the committee 
with tho delicate task of drawing up that report. It was a step 
towards reconciliation , but the entrance of Collot d llerbois, 


on terms of mortal aud avowed enmity E>cr} exertion now 
was used by the aMociatcd eonspiraton against the power of 
Robespierre, to collect and combine against him tho whole forces 
of tho Convention, to alarm the deputies of Tlic Plain w ith fears 
for themselves, and to awaken tho rage of the Mountaineers, 
against whose throat tho dictator now wxsed the aword, which 
their shortsighted pokes liad placed in Ins hands. Lusks of pro- 
scribed deputies were landed around, said to liavc been copied 
from tlie tablets of the cUctator, genuine or false, they obtained 


I [^rntrJIe tmn *11. p TV 
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xmivei'y.il rrcdit nxul curi'cnry; r.ml tlio"'’ wivi p Ftooil 1*111 

tlic frtlal Sfroll<. oiiu'xiqoii fur jirot'-rlinn in tlir Icnpio 

n^niir't tlunr ruftiiy. Thr opitnoji ih:\t !tis fnll Onultl not lio 
( 3 (!l:\y(;(l now Itrcniiio ynn.-ral. 

This rentiinent was so roinmonU* rntcrlainotl in I'nris oti tl-.c 
fitlj Thenniiior, or ’iTtli <lnly. tiiat n ht'r *5 of aiiont oi^htv victims, 
who wore in tlx' net of i cinj: to the otiillntm!'. Were 

ncariv saved hy nii'ans of it. Tlx’ ^)<^ojdt•, ist a jt^ncrons Inirst 
of coninassinn, iiepin to ttntlior in enovds. nnti intej-nipted tlic 
nudanciioly procession, n*s if tin' power 'vhich presided over tltcH' 
hidcouP oxliihitions had nlrer.dy hern < 3 eprived of enerny. llul 
the hour was not come. Tiic vile Henriot, cojuinandnnt of tin* 
national guards, came tip with fresh force., and (>n the day des- 
tined to 1)0 the last of his owtt life, provial the mentis of taarrying 
to execution this crowd of unltappy and ilouhtles-s innocent jicr- 
sons. 

On this eventful day, llohespierrc arrived in the Convention, 
and hchcld The Mountain in close nnay and completely mnnned, 
while, as in the ease of Catalinc, the heneh on which he himself 
'vas accustomed to sit, t eemed purposely deserted. Saint Just, 
Couthon, I.c ]las (his hrolhcr-in-law.) and the younger llohes- 
pierre, were the only deputies of name who stood prepared to 
support him. But could lie nialte an effectual struggle, ho might 
depend nj>on the aid of the servile Barrcre, n sort of Belial in 
the Convention, the meanest, yet not tho least ahio, amongst those 
fallen spirits, who, with great adroitness and ingenuity, ns welt 
as wit and eloquence, caugiit opportunities as they arose, and was 
eminently dexterous in being alw.ays strong upon tho strongest, 
and safe upon the safest side. There was n. tolerably muncrous 
party ready, in times so dangerous, to attach themseives to Bar- 
rere, as a leader who professed to guide them to safety, if not 
to honour ; and it was the existence of this vacillating and un- 
certain body, whose ultimate motions could never ho c.alculatcd 
upon, which rendered it impossible to ])rcsagc with assurance 
the event of any debate in the Convention during this dangerous 
pieriod. 

Saint Just arose, in the name of the Committee of Public Safety, 
to mahe, after Ins own manner, not theirs, a rejiort on tho dis- 
course of Robespierre on the previous evening. He had begun 
an harangue in tho tone of his patron, declaring that, woi’o tho 
tribune •which he occupied the Tarpeian rock itself, ho would not 
the less, placed as he stood there, discharge tho duties of a pa- 
triot . — “ I am about,” he said, “ to lift tho veil.” — “ I tear it asun- 
der,” said Tallien, interrupting him : “ tho public interest is sacri- 
ficed by individuals, who come hither to speak exclusively in tlieir 
own name, and conduct themselves as superior to the whole Con- 
vention.” He forced Saint Just from the tribune, and a violent 
debate ensued. 

Billaud-Varennes called the attention of the Assembly to the 
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Bitting of the Jacobin Qob on the preceding evening He de 
dared the military force of Pan^ was placed under the command 
of Hennot, a traitor and a pamcide, who w as ready to inarch the 
soldiers whom he commanded ^;aiast the Convention He de 
nounced Robespierre himself as a second Cataline, artful as w ell 
as ambitious, whose sj-stem it had been to nurse jealousies and 
inflame dissensions in the Convention, so as to disunite parties, 
and even individuals, frOm each other, attack them in detail, 


of Hennot, his staff-office*^ and of others connected with the 
meditated violence on the Convention He had undertaken to 


most absolute sign that hwoicrthrow was iirecovcrablc Tor* 
rents of invectivo were aaw uttered from c^e^y quarter of the 
hall, against him whose single word was wont to hush it into 
silence 

The scene was dreadful > >et not without its uso to those who 
may be disposed to look at it as an extraordinary crisis, m which 
human passions were broOSlit so singularly into colh«ion Wliilo 
the vaults of the hall echoed with exclamations from those who 


powered and tom to piec‘d by Ins own ]iound% tned in >im to 
raise those scrccch owl notes, by which the Coniciition had for 
mcrli been terrified and put to silence He appealed for a 


with whom tliej sheltered The former ehook him from them 
with dugust, the last with horror It was in ram he reminded 
indiTiduaU tliat ho liad f rated ll«nr lives, wUilo alius mercy 
This might have been appuvd to every member in the house , to 
rvejw man in France , for who was it during two) ears that liad 
In ed on ether terms than under Kobespierrc’s pcnuisnion I and 
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on Robespierre; bnt sucb Tras the terror of Iiia name, that thej 
hesitated for some time to obej , and the reluctance of their own 
immediate satellites afforded the Conaeution an indifferent omen 
of the respect which was hhely to he paid wathont doors to their 
decree against tins powerful demagogue Subsequent events 


elsewhere mentioned, the execution of the eighty condemned 
persons, and consummated that final act of inuroer, was ap 
proachmg the Tuilenes, where theyliad held their sitting, with 
a numerous staff, and sach of the Jaeolioical forces as could 
hastily bo collected 

Happily for the Convention, this commandant of the national 
guards, on whose presence of mind and courage the fate of 
Franco perhaps for the moment depended, was as stupid and 
cowardly as he was brutally fcroc oos He suffered himself, with 
out resistance, to bo arrested h> a few gcndamies, the immc 
diate guards of the Convention, headed by two of its members, 


uara tiabtiaiioiis witii sucii a tide of successive mliabitanu At 
length the prisoners were sccuml in the office of the Coinmittct 
of I’ubhc Safoti But bj this lime all w as m alarm amongst the 
Commune of Bans, where Flcnnot the major, an 1 Pajan tl c 
~1 .1 « r I *» . * ’ 


alKjut two thousand men wen, eongrcgatoil, consisting chicflv of 
artillerymen, and of insui^nts from the xulurb of Saint An 
tome, wtho already expressed their resolution of marchuigagauibt 
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the Convention. But the selfish and cowardly character of Ro- 
bespierre was unfit for such a crisis. He appeared altogether 
confounded and overwhelnied with what had passed and was 
passing around him ; and not one of all the victims of the Reign 
of Terror felt its digahling influence so completely as he, the des- 
pot who had so long directed its sway. He had not, even though 
the means must have been in his power, the presence of mind to 
disperse money in considerable sums, which of itself w'ould not 
have failed to ensure the support of the revolutionary rabble. 

Meantime, the Convention continued to maintain the bold and 
commanding front which they had so suddenly and critically as- 
sumed. Upon learning the escape of the arrested deputies, and 
hearing of the insurrection at the Hotel de Ville, they instantly 
passed a decree outlawing Robespierre and his associates, inflict- 
ing a similar doom upon the Mayor of Paris, the Procureur and 
other members of the Commune, and charging twelve of their 
members, the boldest who could be selected, to proceed with the 
armed force to the execution of the sentence. The drums of the 
national guards now beat to arms in all the sections under autho- 
rity of the Convention, while the tocsin continued to summon as- 
sistance with its iron voice to RobespieiTe and the civic magis- 
trates. Every thing appeared to threaten a violent catastrophe, 
until it was seen clearly that the public voice, and especially 
amongst the national guards, was declaring itself generally against 
the Terrorists. 

The Hotel de Ville Avas surrounded by about fifteen hundred 
men, and camion turned upon the doors. The force of the assail- 
ants Avas Aveakest in point of number, but their leaders 'were 
men of spirit, and night concealed their inferiority of force. 

The deputies commissioned for the purpose read the decree of 
the Assembly to those Avhom they found assembled in front of the 
city-hall, and they shrunk from the attempt of defending it, some 
joining the assailants, others laying doAvn their arms and dispers- 
ing. Meantime, the deserted group of Terrorists Avithin con- 
ducted themselves like scorpions, Avhich, when surrounded by a 
circle of fire, are said to turn their stings on each other, and on 
themselves. Mutual and ferocious upbraiding took place among 
these miserable men. “ Wretch, Avere these the means you pro- 
mised to furnish 1” said Coffinhal to Henriot, Avhom he found in- 
toxicated and incapable of resolution or exertion ; and seizing on 
him as he spoke, he precipitated the revolutionary general from 
a Avindow. Henriot survived the fall only to di-ag himself into a 
drain, in Avhich he Avas afterivards discovered and brought out 
to execution. The younger Robespierre ' threAv himself from the 

1 “ Young RoLespierre had tut recently returned from the army of Italy, 
^Yhitller he had been sent by the Convention on a mission. He earnestly 
pressed Buonaparte to accompany him to Paris. ‘ Had I followed young 
Robespierre,’ said Napoleon, ‘ how different might have been my career. On 
what trivial circumstances docs human fate depend!’” — Las Cases, a’oI. i. n. 
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window, lint had not the good fortune to pensh on the spot. It 
seemed as if CTen the melancholy fate of smcide, the last refuge 


In this situation they were found like wohes m their lair, foul 


refusing to admit them to the bar, sent them before the Reio- 
lutionary Tribunal, which ordered them, ns outlaws, for instant 
eTecution. As the fatal cars passed to the guiUotme, those who 
filled then*, but especially Robespierre,* were OTcrwhclmed with 
eiecntions from the fnends and relatires of \ letims w horn he had 
sent on the same nelanchot) road The nature of his prcrious 
wound, from which the cloth had nerer been remoted til! the 
executioner tore it off, added to the torture of the EufTcrer The 
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dent of the Revolutionary Tribunal/ the Mayoi^ and fourteen 
of their subalterns. 

Thus fell Maximiliau Robespierre, after having been tlie first 
person in the Rrench Republic for nearly two years, during which 
time he governed it upon the principles of Nero or Caligula. 
His elevation to the situation which he held involved more con- 
tradictions than perhaps attach to any similar event in history. 
A low-born and low-minded tyrant was permitted to rule with 
the rod of the most frightful despotism a people, whose anxiety 
for liberty had shortly before rendered them unable to endure 
the rule of a humane and lawful sovereign. A dastardly coward 
arose to the command of one of the bravest nations in the world ; 
and it was under the auspices of a man who dared scarce fire a 
pistol, that the greatest generals in France began their careers of 
conquest. He had neither eloquence nor imagination ; but sub- 
stituted in their stead a miserable, affected, bombastic style, which, 
until other circumstances gave him consequence, drew on him 
general ridicule. Yet against so poor an orator, all the eloquence 
of the philosophical Girondists, all the terrible powers of his asso- 
ciate Danton, employed in a popular assembly, could not enable 
them- to make an effiectual resistance. It may seem trifling to 
mention, that in a nation where a good deal of prepossession is 
excited by amiable manners and beauty of external appearance, 
the person who ascended to the highest power was not only ill- 
looking, but singularly mean in person, awkward and constrained 
in his address, ignorant how to set about pleasing even when he 
most desired to give pleasure, and as tiresome nearly as he was 
odious and heartless. 

To compensate all these deficiencies, Robespierre had but an 
insatiable ambition, founded on a vanity which made him think 
himself capable of filling the highest situation ; and therefore gave 
him daring, when to dare is frequently to achieve. He mixed a 
false and overstrained, but rather fluent species of bombastic 
composition, with the grossest flattery to the lowest classes of the 
people in consideration of which, they could not but receive as 

requested that his death might he delayed a fortnight, in order that he might 
timsh some important experiments, made ans-ner that the Rexmhlic had no 
need of scholars and chemists.” — Siojj. Vniv. 

* On the very day of his arrest he had signed the warrant for putting sixty- 
persons to death. In the confusion, no person thought of arresting the guillo- 
tine. Tliey all suffered. 

- The following is M. Dumont’s report of Robespierre’s maiden speech in 
the National Assembly ; — 

“ I cannot forget the occasion on which a man, who afterwards acquired a 
fatal celebrity, first brought himself into notice. The clergy were endeavour- 
ing, by a subterfuge, to obtain a conference of the orders; and for this pur- 
pose deputed the Archbishop of Aix to the Tiers Etat. This prelate expatiated 
very pathetically upon the distresses of the people, and the poverty of the coun- 
try parishes. He produced a piece of black bread, which a dog would have 
rejected, but which the poor were obliged to cat or starve. He Besought the 
Assembly to appoint some members to confer with those deputed by the nobility 
and cler^, upon the means of bettering the condition of the indigent classes. 
The Tiers Etat perceived the snare, but dared not openly reject the proposal, 
as it would render them unpopular with the lower classes. Then a deputy rose. 
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gennine the praises which he alwajs bestowed oahunshlf His 
prudeat resolution to he satisfied with possessing the essence of 


wiiii iii'i uisiui0uisu>.u anu|,oiiiau> Auu ii bteiiis lu nave ueui 
a merited punishment of the extrav^aaces and abuses of the 
French Reiolulion, tliat it engaged the countrj in a state of an 
archy which permitted a wTetch sach as we Jiave described, to 
be for a long period master of her destiny Blood was his cle- 
ment,* like that of the other Terrorists, and he never fastened 
with so much pleasure on a new victim, as when he was at the 
same time an ancient associate In an epitaph,* of which the fol- 
lowing couplet may serve as a translation, his life was represented 
as incompatible with the existence of the human race — 

Here lies Itobcipierre — Itt no Irar be sbed 
Keader if be bad lived (bon hadat been dead. 


1 “ Robetrlerre bad been aetod mi jonth and a respectable man rnd bU 
cbannercontnbflted not a little to tbeaaceadencT wbieh he obtained over 
n»al«. »onieof»hora were rorvnpt. other* Impodcnlipprofti^nte and of whom 
there were fevr who bad anr preienvloii* to moraliij He beeasi* bloodp be- 
raCM a rvrolstlonKt looa Icartw to conridcr bnmin livev ai the counter* with 
which he pU;« hi* ;wnlou» gme and be peruhed after he I ad cut otf rrerx 


* ratwet* n*|>1caro|>o!nt ton lort 
Car a U vtvait la acraU moit. 
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of whicli it is alleged tliat a seal, bearing a fleur-de-lis, was found 
at the Hotel de Ville. Not even the crimes of Robespierre were 
thought sufficiently atrocious, without their being mingled with a 
tendency to Royalism ! 

Willi this celebrated demagogue the Reign of Terror may be 
said to have tei'minated, although those by whose agency the 
tyrant fell were as much Terrorists as himself, being, indeed, the 
principal members of the very committees of public safety and 
public security, who had been his colleagues in all the excesses of 
his revolutionary authority. Among the Thermidoriens, as the 
actors in Robespierre’s downfall termed themselves, there were 
names almost as dreadful as that of the dictator, for whom the 
ninth Thermidor proved the Ides of March. What could be 
hoped for from Collot D’Herhois, the butcher of the Lyonnois — ■ 
what from Billaud-Varennes — what from Barras, who had di- 
rected the executions at Marseilles after its ephemeral revolt — 
what from Tallien, whose arms were afterwards died double red, 
from finger-nails to elbow, in the blood of the unfortunate emi- 
grant gentlemen who were made prisoners at Quiberon? It 
seemed that only a new set of Septemhrisers had succeeded, and 
that the same horrible principle would continue to be the moving 
spring of the government, under the direction of other chiefs 
indeed, but men who were scarce less familiar with its horrors, 
than was the departed tyrant. 

Men looked hopelessly towards the Convention, long rather 
like the corpse of a legislative assembly, actuated, during its ap- 
parent activity, like the supposed vampire, by an infernal spirit 
not its own, which urged it to go forth and drink blood, but which, 
deserted by the animating demon, must, it was to be expected, 
sink to the ground in helpless incapacity. What could be expected 
from Barrere, the ready panegyrist of Robespierre, the tool who 
was ever ready to show to the weak and the timid the exact point 
where their safety recommended to them to join the ranks of the 
wicked and the strong 1 But, in spite of these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, the feelings of humanity, and a spirit of self-protec- 
tion, dictating a determined resistance to the renovation of the 
horrid system under which the country had so long suffered, 
began to show itself both in the Convention and without doors". 
Encouraged by the fall of Robespierre, complaints poured in 
against his agents on all sides. Lebon was accused before the 
Convention by a deputation from Cambrai ; and as he ascended 
the tribune to put himself on his defence, he was generally hailed 
as the hanginan of Robespierre. The monster’s impudence sup- 
ported him in a sort of defence ; and when it was objected to him, 
that ho had had the common executioner to dine in companv 
with him, he answered, “ That delicate people might think that 
wrong ; but Lequinio (another Jacobin proconsul of horrible cele- 
brity) had made the same useful citizen tho companion of his 
VOL. 1. z 
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!e sure, and hours of rela^tion”* He acknowledf^il with the 
same equanimity, that an aristocrat being condemned to the guil- 
lotine, he kept him Ijing in the usual posture upon his back, wutli 
his ejes turned up to the a\e, which was suspended aboie his 
throat, — in short, m all the agonies which can agitate the human 


paused m the retrospect , but simitar accusations now began to 
pour in from eiery quarter, and wlieu once stated, were such as 
commanded public attention in the most forcible manner, Tlio'e 
who mioked icngeance, backed the solieitatio is of each other— 
the general voice of mankind was with them ; and leaders who 
liad shared the excesses of the lleign of Terror, Thermnlorieiis 
as they were, hegxn to sec some danger of being theraselies 
buried m the rums of the p<>w<.r which tlitj Imd overthrown* 
Tallicn, who is suppo'-ed to have taken the had in tho extre- 
mely difficult navigation which l*j before tho vcasc) of the state, 
seems to have expcnencvd a change in his own sentnnents, at 
least Ins principles of action, inclining him to the cause of lin- 
mauitv lU was alv), u u said, urged to so favourable a modifi- 
cation of ficlings bv Ins newly mamed w/o, formerly Madame 
rontoiiai, who, bred a royalM, had herself been a victim to tlio 
law of suspicion, and was released fiom a pruon^ to receive the 
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liand, and influence the activity of the repuhlican Ftatcsinnn. 
Bavras, who, as commanding the armed force, inigiit t3e torincd 
the hero of the Dth Thermidoi*, was supposed to he also inclined 
towards Immanity and moderation. 

Thus disposed to destroy the luoustrous system ^vllich luid 
taken root in France, and which, indeed, in the increasing impa- 
tience of the country, they wovdd have found it im\ios,sildc to 
maintain, Tallien and Barras had to struggle, at the same time to 
diminish and restrict the general demand for revenge, at a time 
when, if past tyranny was to be strictly inquired into and punished, 
the doom, as Carrier liimsclf told them, would liavc involved every 
thing in the Convention, not excepting the ])rcsidcnt's hell and 
his arm-chair. So powerful were these feelings of rcsisthig a 
retrospect, that the Thermidoriens declined to support Le Cointro 
in hringing forward a general chai’gc of inculj)ation against the 
two Committees of Public Safety and Public Security, in which 
accusation, notwithstanding their ultimate quarrel with Rohes- 
pierre, he showed their iutimate connexion with him, and their 
joint agency in all which had been imputed to him as guilt. But 
the time was not mature for hazarding such a general accusation, 
and it was rejected by the Convention with marks of extreme 
displeasure.! 

Still, however, the general voice of humanity demanded some 
farther atonement for two years of outrage, and to satisfy this de- 
mand, the Thermidoriens set themselves to seek victims connected 
more immediately uith Robespierre; while they cnde.avourcd 
gradually to form a pai’ty, which, setting out upon a principle of 
amnesty, and oblivion of the past, should in future pay sonic re- 
gard to that preservation of the lives and property of the go- 
verned, which, in every other system saving that which liad been 
just overthrown in France, is regarded as the principal end of 
civil government. With a view to the consolidation of such a 
party, the restrictions of the press were removed, and men of 
talent and literature, silenced during the reign of Robespierre, 
were once more admitted to exercise their natural influence in 
favour of civil order and' religion. Marmontel, I.a Harpe, and 
others, who, in their youth, had been enrolled in the list of Vol- 
taire’s disciples, and amongst the infidels of the Encyclopedic, 
now made amends for their youthful errors, by exerting them- 
selves in the cause of good morals, and of a regulated govern- 
ment.’^ 

At length followed that general and long-desired measure, wliieh 
gave liberty to so many thousands, by suspending the law de- 

Tiers, ant! seized every opportunity of saving tliose vrliom the existing goveni- 
ment wished to immolate. The marriage of Madame Fontenai witli Tallien 
was not a happy one. On his return from Egypt, a separation took place, 
and m 1805 she married M. de Caraman, prince of Chemai. 

t Lacretelle, tom. xii., p. 131, 

~ Lacretelle, tom. xii., p. 138. 
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noiincinp *a«pcctcil pcr«on% and cmphinjj at once of llicir inlia- 
l)itant4 tlic pn«on«, >>liich Iiod liitlicrto only transmitted them tn 
the piillotinc • Tlic tnW which thoc ticltms of Jacohim\m Iiad 
to repeat, when rcMalm^ the eocreti of their pn«on hoii'c, to* 
pether with the moral influence { reduced h^ 8uch a unircral 
paol delivery, and the reunion which it efitet^ amonpst fncnd« 
and rehtions tint had I een «» lonp eeparated, tcndcil greatly to 
strengthen the liandi of the Thermidmcns, *till boa'ted of 
tliat name, nnd to com lidatc a rational and moderate party , both 
m the earinl and proMuces. It n, houoer, hv no tmans to be 
wonrlerrci nt, that the hbcratcsl sufTcrcra showed a disposition to 
1 xorr 'c retribution in a degree which tlieir hbcratnra trembled 
t > indulge, lest it might ln»o recoiled upon ll cm*clves Still 
both I irtiea united against the remains of the Jacobins 

A singular and melancholy species of force supported the«e 
movements towards eirihsatmn and ordir It was levied among 
the orphans and youthful friends of thrive who had fallen under 


nary revolutionary tactics of cacitmg partial insurrections, and 
intimidating (ho orderly citizens bv shouts and violence Many 
ecufflos took plate Ictwiat the parties, wiili various success, I iit 
ultimately the spirit and courage of the young ATcngcrs seemed 
to give them daily a more dcaded supenonty The Jacobins 
dared not show thcm<=clvcs, that is, to avouch their pniiciples, 


Jacobm a Jacobin — not for tlie purpose of relaxing the reins of 
(he revolutionary guvernment, far Ic's changing its character 
these veteran revolutionistsmust be considered as separate from 

' In ll » fpioe of cictit or ten davs not of ten Ihmsana inspected per 
^ ^ e rti stiKd la «f Pita. —LKCfiETELi.c funi xit p. 
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those who called themselves ThermidorienSj though they lent their 
assistance to the revolution on the 9th Thermidor. They viewed 
as deserters and apostates Legendre, Le Coiutre, and others, above 
all Tallien and Barras, who, in the full height of their career, 
had paused to take breath, and were now endeavouring to shape 
a course so different from that which they had hithei’to pursued. 

These genuine Sans-Culottes endeavoured to rest their own 
power and popularity upon the same basis as formerly. They re- 
opened the sittings of the Jacobin Club, shut up on the 9tli Tlier- 
midor. This ancient revolutionary cavern again heard its roof 
resomid with denunciations, by which Vadiei’, Billaud-Varennes, 
and others, devoted to the infernal deities Le Cointre, and those, 
who, they complained, wished to involve all honest Republicans 
in the charges brought against Robespierre and his friends. Those 
threats, however, were no longer rapidly followed by the thunder- 
bolts which used to attend such flashes of Jacobin eloquence. 
Men’s homes were now in comparison safe. A man might be 
named in a Jacobin club as an Aristocrat, or a Moderate, and yet 
live. In fact, the demagogues were more anxious to secure im- 
munity for their past crimes, than at present to incur new censure. 
Tlie tide of general opinion was flowing strongly against them, 
and a singular incident increased its power’, and rendered it irre- 
sistible. 

The Parisians had natui’ally enough imagined, that the pro- _ 
viuces could have no instances of Jacobinical cruelty and misrule ’ 
to describe, more tragic and appalling than the numerous execu- 
tions which the capital had exhibited every day. But the arrival 
of eighty prisoners, citizens of Nantes, charged with the usual 
imputations cast upon suspected persons, undeceived them. These 
captives had been sent, for the purpose of being tried at Paris, 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Fortunately, they did not 
arrive till after Robespierre’s fall, and consequently when they 
were looked upon rather as oppressed persons than as criminals, 
and were listened to more as accusers of those by whom they were 
persecuted, than as culprits on their defence. 

It was then that the metropolis first heard of horrors which we 
have formerly barely hinted at. It was then they were told of 
crowds of citizens, most of whom had been favourable to the re- 
publiwin order of things, and had borne arms against the Ven- 
d&ins in tlicir attack upon Nantes ; men accused upon grounds 
equally slight, and incapable of proof, having been piled together 
in dungeons, where the air was pestilential from ordure, from tlje 
carcasses of the dead, and the infectious diseases of the dying. It 
Avas then they heard of Republican baptism and Republican mar- 
riages — of men, women,' and children sprawling together, like 
toads and frogs in the season of spring, in the waters of the Loire, 
too shallow to afford them instant death. It was then they heard 
of a huntlred other abominations — ^liow those uppermost upon 
the expiring mass prayed to be thrust into the deeper water. 
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tint tlicytni"lit lia'o tlic inMn5 of tlinth— and of miicli nore 
tint Iiumanit) forltnra to ditail, t>iit in rc^jartl to whicli, the 
(■harp, sudden, and sure blow of llio I’an-ian guillotine was clc- 
menc' ' 

This tile of horrors could not 1 e cnduml , and the point of 
immediate colli«ion between the Thertnidonens, comi'clled and 
driven onward bj the public »oicc and feehnp, and the remnant 
of the ol 1 Jaci 1 in faction, became the accu«ation of Carrier, tlio 
coinims'.ioncd depiilN under whom th« •*e unheard-of liorrors had 
been jicrpctrated \cn 2 canee on the head of tins wretch was so 
loudly demanded, tint it could not be denied even b^ tho<% in 
fluential pcr«on% who, themsches deeply interested m prevent- 
ing rccnnimation, would wilhnglr liavt drawn a veil over the 
past Through the wIk lo impeachment and defence, the Thermi- 
donens stood on the mostdehcite and embarrassing ground , for 
horrid as Ins actions were, he liad in general tlicir own authority 
to plead for them For exam|*le, a letter was produeetl with 
these directions to General llato — " It is mj plan to carry off from 
tliat accursed country all manner of eubsistcnec or pros istons for 
man or beast, all forage— m a word, tury thtny — gno all the 
buildings to the (lames, and exterminate the whole iiihabitnnts 
Oppose their being relieved b> a single gram of com fortlieir 
subsistence I give thee (he most positive, most imperious order 
Then art answerable for the execution from this moment In 
a w ord, leave nothing m that proscribed country —let the means 
of subsistence, prori«ions, forage, every thing — absolutely every 
thing, bo removed to Nantes ” Tliercprescntaiivosof tlieFrcuch 
nation heard with horror such a fiendish commission , but with 
wliAt senst of shame and abasement must they have listened to 
Carrier’s defence, in which ho proved he was only literally exe- 
cuting the decrees of the very Omvention winch was now inquir- 
mg into his conduct I A lunatic, who, m a lucid moment, hears 
some one recount the enmes and cruelties he committed in liis 
frenzy, might perhaps enter into tlicir feelings. They were not 
the less obliged to continue the inquiry, fraught as it was with 
circumstances so di'graccful to themselves, and Carrier’s im- 
peachment and conviction proved the point on which the Ther- 
midonens, and those who continued to eutcrtain the v lolent popu- 
lar opinions, w ere now at issue 

The atrocious Gamer was taken under the avowed protection 
of the Jacobin Club, before which audience he made out a case 
wluchwos heard with applause He acknowledged hisenorim 
ties, and pleaded his patriotic aexl , ridiculed the delicacy of those 
who cared whether an aristocrat died by a single blow, or a pro- 
tracted death , was encouraged throughout by acclaniatious, and 
receued assurances of proiectuHv from the remnant of that one© 
fonsidahhassoci&teoa Sat &eur tsRuKoee trasdissolted 
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— their best orators had fallen succcssivcdy by each other s ini- 
peachmeiit — a\id of their most active nilnaiis, some had been 
killed or executed, some had tied, or lay concealed, many were in 
custody, and the rest had become intimidated. .Scaicc a man 
Avhohad signalized himself in the Fi'cuch llevolution, but had en- 
joyed the applause of these demagogues, as versatile in jiei-sonnl 
attachments, as steady ii\ their execrable principles — scarce one 
Avhom they had not been active in sacrificing. 

Nevertheless, those members of the Kcvolutionary Committees, 
who had so lately lent their aid to dethrone llobespierrc, the last 
idol of the Society, ventured to invoke them in their own defence, 
and that of their late agents. Billaud-Varenncs, addressing the 
Jacobins, spoke of the Convention as men spared by their cle- 
mency during the reign of Robespierre, who now I’cwarded the 
Mountain deputies by terming them lilen of Blood, and by seek- 
ing the death of those worthy patriots, Joseph Lobon and Carrier, 
who were about to fall under their counter-revolutionary violence. 
These excellent citizens, ho said, wei-c persecuted, merely because 
their zeal for the Republic had been somewhat ardent — their 
forms of proceeding a little rash and severe, lie invoked the 
awaking of the Lion — a now revolutionary rising of the jicoplc, to 
tear the limbs and drink the blood* — (these were the very words) 
— of those who had dared to beard them. The meeting dis- 
persed with shouts, and vows to answer to the halloo of tlicir 
leaders. 

But the opposite party had learned that such menaces were to 
be met otherwise than by merely awaiting the issue, and then 
trying the force of remonstrances, or the protection of the law, 
wath those to whom the stronger force is the only satisfying reason. 

Well organized, and directed by military officers in many in- 
stances, large bands of Anti-jacobins, as we may venture to call 
the volunteer force already mentioned, appeared in the neigh- 
.bourhood of the suburbs, and kept in check those from ^yhom the 
Mother Club expected its strongest aid ; while the main body of 
the young Avengers marched down upon the citadel of the enemy, 
and invested the Jacobin Club itself in the midst of its sitting. 
These demagogues made but a wi-etched defence when attacked 
by that species of popular violence, which they had always con- 
sidered as their own especial weapon ; and the facility with which 
they were dispersed, amid ridicule and ignominy, served to show 
how easily, on former occasions, the mutual understanding and 
spirited exertion of ivell-disposed men could have at any time pre- 
vented criminal violence from obtaining the mastery. Had La 
Fayette marched against aud shut up the Jacobin Club, the world 
would have been spared many horrors, aud in all probability he 
would have found the task as easy as it proved to those bands of 
incensed young men. — It must be mentioned, though the recital 

I “ BriscT lews membres, et boire Icur sang.” — ^T hiers, tom. vii,, p. 121. 
" Nager dans leur sang.”— L acretblle, tom. xii., p. 157. 
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trigues, -which were the more easily conducted that the winter 
was severe, bread had become scarce and high-priced, and the 
common people of course angry and discontented. Scarcity is al- 
ways the grievance of which the lower classes must be most sen- 
sible ; and when it is remembered that Hobespierre, though at 
the expense of the grossest iniustice to the rest of the kingdom, 
always kept bread beneath a certain 'maximum or fixed price in 
the metropolis, it will not be wondered at that the population of 
Paris should be willing to favour those who followed his maxims. 
The impulse of these feelings, joined to the machinations of the 
Jacobins, showed itself in many disorders. 

At length the Convention, pressed by shame on the one side 
and fear on the other, saw the necessity of some active measure, 
and appointed a commission to consider and report upon the con- 
duct of the four most obnoxious Jacobin chiefs, Collot d’Her- 
bois, Billaud-Varennes, Vadiei’,' and Barrere.^ The report was of 
course unfavourable ; yet, upon the case being considered, the 
Convention were satisfied to condemn them to transportation to 
Cayenne. Some resistance was offered to this sentence, so mild 
in proportion to what those who underwent it had been in the 
liabit of inflicting ; but it was borne down, and the sentence was 
carried into execution. Collot d’Herbois, the demolisher and 
dcpopulator of Lyons, is said to have died in the common hos- 
pital, ill consequence of drinking off at once a whole bottle ot 
ardent spirits.^ Billaud-Varennes spent his time in teaching 
the innocent parrots of Guiana the frightful jargon of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee ; and finally perished in misery."* 

1 Vadicr contrived to conceal liimself in P.oris, and thereby avoided his sen- 
tence. He coiitinned to reside in the capital np to the law of the 12th Janu- 
ary. IfilG, when lie was compelled to quit France. Ho died at Brussels, in 
lfli.9. at the aRe ofniiiety-tiircc. 

- B.arrtrc contrived to be left behind, at the isle of O16ron, when his col- 
lenRUcs sailed for Cayenne ; upon whicli Boiirsanlt observed, that “ it was the 
first time he had ever failed to sail with the wind.” He also remained in 
France, till the law of January, lOlC, compelled him to leave it. 

M. Bitou, who, in 1797, was himself transported to Cayenne by the Birec- 
torv pives, in Ids “ V'ovaRe d Cayenne," the followinR account of the death of 
Collot d’Herhois; — "He was lyini; upon the cround, his face exposed ton 
htinilnR sun, in a raRing fever— the negroes, who were appointed to bear him 
from Kouron to Cayenne. Iiaving thrown him down to perish; a surgeon, who 
found him in this sitnatioii, asked him wlmt ailed iiim, he replied, ‘J’aila 
fitvre, ft line sueur Imdantc!’ — ‘ Jc le crois hicn, vous suca le crime,’ was the 
hitter rejoinder. He expired, vomiting froth and blood, calling upon that God 
wliom he had so often renounced!” M. Piton describes Collot as not natu- 
rally wicked, — “11 avail d’cxeellcnlcs qualites du cotd du coear, beaucoup 
de clinquant du cotc do I’csprit ; un caracterc faible et irascible a I'excds ; 
gdnf reux fans bornes, bon ami, ct ennemi implacable. La Edvolution a fait 
aa pertc.” 

* ” After Biilaud-VarcnncsTcacbcd Cayenne, bis life was a continued scene 
of rom.U'.tic ndvcntnrcs. Ho weaped to Xlc.xieo, and entered, undcrthciiame 
of Polyc.arpus Varennes, tlie Dominican convent at Potto Ricco. Obliged to 
llcp tl'.e continent for the part he look in the disputes between the Spanish 
colonics and the motlicr countrv, Pethion, then president of Hayli, not only 
aflorded iiim an asylum, hut made him his secretary. After Pethion’s dcatli. 
Hover refusing to employ iiim, he went to the United States, and died at Phila- 
dclpliia in 1019.” — JJiou. Univ. 
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probablj before tbeir deatli reason to confess, that m abandon* 
mg the wicl ed to their own free will, a greater penalty results 
eren in this life, tlian if Prosidence liad been pleased to inflict 
the immediate doom winch they had impiously defled. 

The notice of one more desperate attempt at popular insui- 
rection, finishes, m a great measure, the history of Jacobinism 
and of The Mountain , of tho«c, m short, who professed the 
most outrageous popular doetnucs, considered as a pohticsil 
body They continued to recene great facilities from the in- 
creasing dearth, and to find ready opportunities of agitating the 
discontented part of a population, disgusted by the diminution 
not only of comforts, but of the a ery means of subsistence The 
Jaeobius, therefore, were easily able to e\cite an insurrection of 
the same description os those which had repeatedly influenced 
the fate of the Revolution, and which, in fact, proceeded to 

f renter extremities than any which had preceded it in the same 
esperate game The ralijing word of the rabble was ‘ Bread, 
and the Democratic Constitution of 1793 a constitution which 
the Jacobins had projected, but never attempted seriously to 
put into force No insurrection had jet appeared more formid* 
able ill numbers, or better provided id pikes, muskets, and can 
non On the first of Prainal (20lh M.iyJ they invested the Con- 
vention, wnthout experiencing any effectual opposition , burst 
into the hall, assassinated one deputy, Ferraud, by a pistol shot, 
and paraded liis head amongst Ins tremblmg bretlircn, nnd 
through the neighbouring streets and environs on a pike They 
presented Boissy d’Anglas, the President, with the motions 
which they demanded should be passed , but were defeated by 
the firmness with which he preferred his duty to liis life * 

The steadiness of the CoDventiou gaie at length confidence to 
the friends of good order wiUiout. The national guards began 
to muster strong, and the insurgents to lose spirits They were 
at length, notwithstanding their formidable appearance, dis- 
persed with very little effort. The tumult, however, was re- 
newed on the two following days, until at length the necessity 
of taking sufficient measures to end it at once and for ever, be- 
came evident to all 

Pichegru, the conqueror of Holland, who chanced to be in 
Paris at the time, was placed at the head of the national guards 
and the volunteers, whose character we liave noticed elsewhere 
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tlyinj: hand, phinc' d it in nun htiMiin, and Itasid- d is I'l tinj 
tiiird, vho iinitat'-d tlio dreadful raatnjde, Siudi v,ri'' the r-n:' 
storiiatinu of tho atleiidnnt-', that no I'jn' r,m-‘t'-d the fatal pn!. 
gross of the ucapoii — all fell ritln r <h ail or <!iM,jn,r;'.t<dy wnintih'd 
— the last were desjiatched hy the guillotine.- 

After this deeisivo victory, and la~t dn-adfiil ctita'-lrojihc, .laro- 
binisni, considered as a pure and ninni\'-il party, r.an 'ca.n-T’ ho 
said to have again raised its head in I'j-nnco, allhtnigh its li-avcii 
has gone to qualify and chametori-e, in some degr<-o, nnit'o lhat» 
one of the difierent parties v.-hich Imvo i-necoeded ihetn. As .a 
political sect, the Jacobins can he compared to none that ever 
existed, for none hut themselves ever thought of ati nrgattir.i-il, 
regular, and continued system of nmrd'-nng and iihindering the 
rich, that they might dehnneh the poor by the distrihnlion of their 
spoils. Tiicy hear, however, some resetnhlanee to the fniutic fol- 
lowci-g of John of Leyden and Knipperdoling, who oe(;\ipit-d 
Munster in the seventeenth century ami eommitted, in the name 
of Religion, the same fi-antic hon-ors which the French Jaeohinn 
did in that of Freedom, In both cjiscs, the coui-ses ndoiited by 
these parties were most foreign to, and inconsistent with, llie 
alleged motives of tlicir conduct. The Anabaptists pnictised 
every species of vice and cruelty, hy the dictates, they said, of 


220 tom. vii., p. 0/1 i bncretellc, tom. xli., ji. 

" Rornmc, Bourhollc, Diiqncsnoy, Duroi. .Soulirnrii, and Goujon. Five out 
of the SIX Imd voted for the dentil of the Kine. — See ilisnet, tom. ii., ii, .173; 
Montgaillard, tom. iv., p. 335; Lacrcltllc, tom. xii., p. 230. 
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jnsptration — the Jacohins imprisoned three hundred thousand of 
their countrjinen in name of bberty, and put to death more than 
half the number, under the sanction of fralernitj 

Now at length, ho^ercr, society began to resume its ordinary 
course, and the business and pl^sures of life succeeded each 
other as usuaL* But even social pleasures brought with them 


the ha^uig lost some near and \alued relation or fnend in the 
late Reigu of Terror The hair and head dress were so arranged 
as to resemble the preparations made for the guillotme, and the 
motto adopted was, “ « e dance aimdat tombs ”* In no country 
but France could the ineidents have taken place which ga%e nse 
to this association , and certainly in no country but France 
would they have been used for such a purpose 

But It 1$ tune to turn from the consideration of the internal 
goveminent of France, to its external relations , in regard to 


corpse 


CHAPTER XVm 

RetrosptcUte Vu\b of the Etternal Relationt of France IltT 

great Military baece^srs — Whencethey arose — Effect of the Com- 
, pufsory LezHS — Jfi/ifory Genies and Ckaraeter of the French 
— French Generals — New Mode of Training the Troops — Lxjht 
Troops — Suceessire Attacks »» Column — Attachment of the Sol- 
diers to the Rezolution — Also of tie Generals — Carnot Effect 

of the French principles prt&ehed to the Coanfr«» tnraded by 
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riouK, on ail. 

On tlio norUi-t’a*-'»'rn fnn'.tjcr. tii-' V,n,%‘ild). f.ft* r a f f 

l)ar<l-fi"htin'jr, innl l-wt nnl only I’i-ind'-r' , on v. Ffi -.n 

.atlvancitif:, Init Holland it-'U. .ami li.ul l-’-m S’Un.Uy ’itiK n \Ti*Ji 
{n"cai loi^ to nli.ntnlon tlm r-intim-jit. I'nc Jxisso ..J I’m*. -a 
K't ovit on ln< fn>l catupaion tia tlm i-hi' f !n-ro of t’o- c ah!;-''), 
antHi.ntl cniraccd iliat tin- lhi!;oof v.iid., In-, j.'i-'n r.al, ^h•.n^I 

put down tile; re'Ve.lution in I'lntir” n*; < .a'ily 7i'> )o- liad <! on' tl.:.t 
of Holland. IliU timliui: tlm out'n-pri'-o wUit-U In- load nntl>-; 
was above; Ifu; .•■tronolli •, that lii'e 5>o<“.!nnil.an >l tT< a' lit- •• v i/.-c r\. 
liaastcd in an nm:iu'f' i.'fnl war; and that .Nn-ina. mu I’m- -ia, w,-.n 
regarded a.“. the lu-ad eif the coalition, Iv 'Ivcw oil' hi’i fore- t.fn r 
they had hce;n w-e.-ahoued hy inon* than eom ih'fi at, ami tnado a 
sepanitc jieace with ri-anee-, in whiedi he r''noi!m-< .1 to tlm i!e“.v 
Repwhlic the seiverengnty of all tho-o portie.uv of tin- I'nu^'lan 
■territory which lay on the e:»“t hide of tlm Uhlm'. The KiiiC, to 
make up for the.'-e Ios-oh, wnght u nmn; piairn.-sM'.'. ilionyli 
hononrahlc field of warfare, and coueun-eii with Hm' ia ami Ami- 
tria in effecting hy con(Jue^t a final partition nnel p.jijiropriation eif 
Poland, on tlie same unprincipled plan on which tlic iiiai Jiael 
been conducted. 


Spain, victorious at the heginning of tlic cominc-t, had hceii 
of late so unsuccessful in ojiposing the rronch annie-', that it w.-m 
tlic opinion of many that licr chavacUm for valour and j.ntriotism 
was lost for ever. Catalonia was over-run hy the K< pnhlican«, 
Rosas taken, and no army intervening betwixt the vieletrs and 
Madrid, the King of Sjiain was obliged to cla.sj> Itands with the 
murderci-s of his kinsman, Louis XVI., acknowledge the French 
Republic, and withdraw from the coalition. 

Austria bad well sustained ber ancient renown, both by the 
valour of her troops, the resolution of her c.ahinct, and the talent-s 
of one or two of lier generals, — the Archduke Charles in parti- 


“ Ilidies, in cffl-ct, 

No Rrace of Hc.iv’n or token of tli’ Elect ; 
fiiv’n to the fool, the mnd, the vain, the evil. 
To Ward, to Water*, Chartres, and the Devil," 


roi'K. 
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cuUr, and the veteran ^\urm^er Yttshc too had succumbed 
under the Republican supcnontj Belgium, as the French called 
riaudcrs, nas, as alreadj' stated, totally lost , and war along the 
Rhine was continued by Austna, more for defence than with a 
hope of conijucsl. 

So much and so generally liad the fortune of war ileclared m 
favour of France upon all points, even while she was herself sus- 
taining the woi-st of o\ds from the worst of tirannies There 
must li lie been unquestionably several reasons for such success 


asiue, and ties of ed tlie whole resources of the country to its mih 
tarj defence It was then that France fully learned the import 
of the V — ’ 

needs, 

Iciies w 


aiiiuuuk ul live liunilred tliousand, afterwards augmented to a 
million, were commanded to march for immediate action The 
rest of society were to be so disposed of as might best second the 
efforts of the actual combatants. The married men were to pre- 
pare anus and forward convoys, — the women to make uniforms, 

he 

th 

ap 

wl 

va ^ j 

weie named to marcli witli the various levaes, — those terriblo 
commissioners, who punished no fault with a shgliter penalty 
than death No excuse was sustained for want of personal com- 
pliance with the requisition for personal eeivice — no delay per- 
mitted— no sub'stttution allowed — actual and literal comphanco 
teas demanded from every one, and of what rank soever Con- 
scripts who failed to appear, resisted, or fled, were subjected to 
the penalties which attached to emigration • 

» JomlQi, tom JT , p 23, Uigaet, tom k, p go? 
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By successive decrees of this peremptory iiaturOj enforced ith 
the full energy of revolutionary violence, the Government suc- 
ceeded in bringing into the field, and maintaining, forces to an 
amount more than double those of their powerful enemies ; and 
the same means of supply — arbitrary requisition, namely-— which 
brought them out, supported and maintained them during the 
campaign ; so that, while there remained food and elothing of 
any kind in the country, the soldier Avas sure to be fed, paid, and 
equipped. 

There are countries, hoAvever, in which the great numerical 
superiority thus attained is of little consequence, when a confused 
levy en masse of raw, inexperienced, and disorderly boys, are 
opposed against the ranks of a much smaller, hut a regular and 
Avell-disciplined anny, such as in every respect is that of Austria, 
On such occasions the taunting speech of Alaric recurs to recol- 
lection, — “ The thicker the hay the more easily it is mowed.” 
But this was not found to be the case Avith the youth of France, 
AA'ho adopted the habits most necessary for a soldier Avith singular 
facility and readiness. Military service has been popular amongst 
them in all ages ; and the stories of the grandsire in a French 
cottage have always tended to excite in his descendants ideas fa- 
miliar Avith a military condition. They do not come to it as a 
A'iolent change of life, Avhich they had never previously contem- 
plated, and Avhere all is new and terrible ; but as to a duty AA’hich 
every Frenchman is liable to discharge, and Avhich is as natural 
to him as to his father or grandfather before him. 

Besides this propensity, and undoubtedly connected Avith it, a 
young Frenchman is possessed of the. natural character most de- 
sirable in the soldier. He is accustomed to fare hard, to take 
much exercise, to make many shifts, and to support Avith patience 
occasional deprivations. His happy gaiety renders him indifferent 
to danger, his good-humour patient under hardship. His inge- 
nuity seems to amuse as Avell as to assist him in the contingencies 
of a roving life. He can be Avith ease a cook or an artificer, or 
Avhat else the occasion may require. His talents for actual Avar 
are not less decided. Either in advancing Avith spirit, or in 
retreating with order, the Frenchman is one of the finest soldiers 
in the Avorld ; and Avhen requisite, the privates in their army often 
exhibit a degree of intelligence and knoAvledge of the profession, 
Avhich might become individuals of a higher rank in other ser- 
vices.^ If not absolute Avater-drinkers, they are less addicted to 
intoxication than the English soldier, Avho, perhaps, only brings, 
to counterbalance the numerous advantages on the part of his 
opponent, that mastiff-like perseA’erance and determination in 
combat, Avhich induces him to repeat, maintain, and prolong his 
efforts, under every disadvantage of numbers and circumstances. 

The spirits of the Frenchman, such as Ave haA'e described, did 
not suffer much from the violent summons Avhich tore him from 
his home. We have unhappily, in our oAvn navy, an example, 
how little men's com-age is broken by their being forced into a 
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dangerous sci’vice But comfortless ns the state of France then 
and painful as the sights must hanc heen by winch the ejes 
were daily oppressed — closed up too na were the avenues to every 
cml walk of life, and cheap as tliey were held m a nation which 
had become all one vast camp, a youth of spirit was glad to escape 
from witnessing the desolation nt home, and to tal e with gaiety 
the chance of death or promotion, m the onlv line which might 
now be accounted coinparativelv safe,and indubitably honourable 
The armies with whom these new levies were incorporated were 
by degrees admirably supplied with ofheers TIip brea! mg down 
the old distinctions of ranks had opened a free career to those 
desirous of promotion , and in limes of hard fighting, men of 
merit are distinguished and get preferment The voice of the 
soldier had often its influence upon the officer s preferment , and 
that IS a vote seldom bestowed but from ocular proof that it is 


of defeat 

Under that stem rule w hich knew no excuse for ill success, and 
s imulated by opportunities which seemed to offer every prize to 
honourable ambition, arose arace of generals whom the world 
scarce ever saw equalled, and of whom theie certainly never at 
any otl er p 
was Napoi 
Moreau, do 
Such were ‘ 

better fortunes, and cluster around Ins future throne, as the Pala- 
dms around that of Charlemagne, or as the British and Armon 
can cliampions beg rt tlie Hound Table of Uther s fabled son In 
those early wars, and sumnioued out by the stern conscription, 
were trained Murat, whose eminence and fall seemed a corollary 
to that of Ills brother in law — Nej, llie bravest of the brave— the 
calm, sagacious ilacdonald — Joul>crt,who liad almost anticipate! 
the part reserved for Buonaparte — Massena, the spoiled Child of 
Fortune — Augercau — Berliner, Laanes, and many others, whose 
names began already to stir the French soldier as with the sound 
of a trumpet 

These adventurers in the race of fame belonged some of them, 
as Macdonald, to the old military school , some, like iloreau, 
came from the civil class of socie^ , many arose from origins tliat 
were positively mean, and were therefore still more decidedly 
children of the Revolutio ” 
mg down distinctions of 
which would otherwise li 
these distinguisl ed men , 
part, attached to that m 
scope to their talents 

The French anmes, thus recruited, and thus commanded, were 
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disciplined in a manner suitable to tlie materials of whicli tliey 
■were composed. There was neither leisure nor opportunity to 
subject the new levies to all that minuteness of training, which 
was required by the somewhat pedantic formality of the old school 
of war. Dumouriez, setting the example, began to show that the 
principle of revolution might be introduced with advantage into 
the art of war itself ; and that the difference betwixt these new 
conscripts and the veteran troops to whom they -were opposed, 
might be much diminished by resorting to the original and more 
simple rules of stratagie, and neglecting many formalities which 
had been once considered as essential to playing the great game 
of war with success.^ It is the constant error of ordinary minds 
to consider matters of mere routine as equally important with 
those which are essential, and to entertain as much horror at a 
disordered uniform as at a confused manceuvre. It was to the 
honour of the French generals, as men of genius, that in the hour 
of danger they were able to surmount all the prejudices of a pro- 
fession which has its pedantry as well as others, and to suit the 
discipline which they retained to the character of their recruits 
and the urgency of the time. 

The foppery of the manual exercise was laid aside, and it was 
resti’icted to the few motions necessary for effectual use of the 
musket and bayonet. Easier and more simple manoeuvi’es were 
substituted for such as were involved and difficult to execute ; and 
providing the line or column could be formed with activity, and 
that order was preserved on the march, the mere etiquette of 
military movements was much relaxed. The quantity of light 
troops was increased greatly beyond tbe number which bad of 
late been used by European nations. The Austrians, who used 
to draw from the Tyrol, and from their wild Croatian frontier, the 
best light troops in the world, had at this time formed many of 
them into regiments of the line, and thus limited and diminished 
their own superiority in a species of force which was becoming of 
greater importance daily. The French, on the contrary, disci- 
plined immense bodies of their conscripts as irregulars and sharp- 
shooters. Their numbers and galling fire frequently prevented 
their more systematic and formal adversaries from being able to 
push forward reconnoitring parties, by which to obtain any exact 
information as to the numbers and disposition of tbe French, 
while the Republican troops of the line, protected by this swarm 
of wasps, chose their time, place, and manner, of advancing to the 
attack, or retreating, as the case demanded. It is true, that this 
service cost an immense number of lives ; but the French gene- 
lals were sensible that human life was tbe commodity which the 
Republic set the least value upon ; and that when death was 
served with so wide a feast from one end of France to'the other, 
lie was not to be stinted in his own. proper banqueting-hall, the 
field of battle. 
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thousands upon their hatfenes. U was then that the French 


victorj 

In this manner the Frcncli generals eroptojed whole columns 
of the joung conscripts, termed from that cireumefanco, “ food 
for the cannon’ (<ha»r a <at>on ) before disease had depmed 


that bv the celerity of their movements, and the skill with which 
they at once combined and executed them, they were able sud 
denly to concentrate such a superiority upon the point wlucli they 


fact, denied an instant and most flattenng advmtage from the 
Reiolution, which could scarce be said of an} other class of men 
in France, excepting the peasant Their pay was improved, their 
importance increased fbere was not a pnvate soldier against 
whom the highcBt ranks of the profession was shut and many 
attained to them ^lasscna was onginally a drummer, Iiey a 
common hussar, and there were many others who arose to the 
command of armies from the lowest condition how this was a 
gov ernmeiit for a sold er to hve and flourish under and ®eemed 
still more adiantageous when contrasted with the old monarchi 
cal Bjsteni iii which the prejudices of birth interfered at esery 
turn with the pretensions of merit, where a roiurtfr could not 
nse ahoic a subaltern rank, and where all ofHccs of distinction 
were, as matters of inheritance, resemed for the tjrande nolUsse 
alone 

But besides the rewards which it held out to its soldiers, tlie 
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service of the Repuhlic hod this irrcststihlc charm for the sol- 

it was victorious. The coiKiUc.sts which they obtained, 

and the plunder which attended those conquests, attaclied the 
victors to their standards, and drew around them fresh hosts of 
their countrymen. “ I 'ire la Rfpuhliquc!" became a war-cry, a-s 
dear to their army ns in fonner times the shout of Dennis Mount- 
3oie,and the Tricolnuved flag supplied the jdacc of the Oriflammo. 
By the confusion, the oppression, the bloodshed of the llcvolu- 
tion, the soldiers were but little aifected. They heard of friends 
imprisoned or guillotined, indeed but a military man, like a 
monk, leaves the concerns of the civil world behind him, and 
while he play.s the bloody game for his own life or death with 
the enemy who faces him, has little time to think of what is hap- 
pening in the native country which ho has abandoned. For any 
other acquaintance with the politics of the Republic, they wore 
indebted to flowery speeches in the Convention, rc.sounding with 
the praises of the troops, and to harangues of the representatives 
accompanying the armies, who never failed by flattery and lar- 
gesses to retain possession of the aflection of the soldiers, whoso 
attachnicut was so essential to their safely. So well did they 
accomplish this, that while the Republic flourished, the armies 
were so much attached to that order of things, ns to desert suc- 
cessively some of their most favourite leaders, when they became 
objects of suspicion to the fierce democracy. 

The generals, indeed, had frequent and practical cxpeiicnce, 
that the Republic could be as severe with her militai'y as with 
her civil subjects, and even more so, judging by the mthlessnoss 
with which they were arrested and executed, wdth scarce the 
shadow of a pretext. Yet this did not diminish the zeal of the 
survivors. If the revolutionary government beheaded, they also 
paid, promised, and promoted ; and amid the various risks of a 
soldier’s life, the hazard of the guillotine was only a slight addi- 
tion to those of the sword and the musket/'^ which, in the san- 
guine eye of courage and ambition, joined to each individual’s 
confidence in his own good luck, did not seem to render liis 
chance much worse. When such punishment arrived, the gene- 
rals submitted to it as one of the casualties of war ; nor was the 
Republic worse or more reluctantly served by those who were 
left. 


Such was the fate of Sforeau, who, on the eve of one of his most distin- 
guished victories, had to receive the news that his father had been beheaded. 


2 The Tislc was considered as ,n matter of course. Madame La Roehe-Jac- 
QueJdn informs us that General Quentineau. a Republican officer who liad ‘be- 
haved with great humanity in La Vendee, having fallen into the hands of the 
msurgents, was pressed by L’Escure, who commanded them, not to return to 
i-aris, ‘ I know the difierence of our political opinions,’* said the Royalist : 

but "Why should you deliver up your life to those men tvith whom want of 
e^cccss will be a sufficient reason for abridging it?”— “ You say truly,” re- 
plied Quentineau ; “ but as a man of honour, 1 must present myself in defence 
of my conduct wherever it may be impeached.” fie went, and perished by 
the guillotine accordingly.— p. 130. 
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Such hemg the adnurahle quality and talents, the mode of 
I tbinhing and acting, which the Republican, or rather Revolu- 


hw colleagues left it to hia exclusive management * In his own 
individual person he constituted the whole fciiieou tmlitatn, ot 
war office of the Committee of Public Safety, corresponded with 
and directed the movements of the armies, as if inspired by the 
Goddess 0* V ' ..-e-ir ii 
her natur* 
for her 

the limits ui uei uotuuuoiis, aviu aasciusu mat allwiiuui these 
belonging to other powers, must have been usurpations on France, 
and were unhesitatingly to be resumed as such And be con 
quered by his genius the countnes which his ambition claimed 
Relgium became an integral part of the French Republic— Hel 
land waa erected m*'' •* - J — — “out 

work fur defendmi * foiled 

ou the Rhine — tli< » -and 

schemes realized m of 

In return for the complaisance exhibited by the Committee to- 
wards himself, he did not express any scruples, if he entei tamed 
such, concermng the mode m which thei governed the interior 
of their unhappy country Yet, notwitnstanding his skill and 
Ins caution, the blighting eye of Robespierre was fixed on him, 
I as that of the snake wluch watches its victim He could not 
dispense with the talents of Carnot in the career of victory; 
but It is Well known, that if Ins plans on any occasion had mis- 
carried, the security of his head would have become very pre- 
carious * 

It must also be allowed, that although the French armies were 
attached to the Republic, and moved usually under diiection of 
a member of the Committee of Public Security, they did not 
adopt, in their hnitvl extent, the orders for exterminating war- 
fare which were transmitted to them by their masters At one 


how the civil goicrcment of France were employed, when the 
eoldiets refused their sanction to this decree, it seems as if Hu- 

1 Camot t tl^iDoires p $90 
t Camot, p Sa., Tbibaudean, tom L, p 37 
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nanity liad fled from cities and the peaceful dwellings of men, 
n seek a home in camps and combats. 

One important part of the subject can he here treated hut 
slightly. We allude to the ^cat advantages^ derived by the 
French arms from the reception of their political doctrines at 
this period among the people whom tliey invaded. They pro- 
claimed aloud that they made war on castles and palaces, but 
were at peace with cottages ; and as on some occasions besieg- 
ing generals are said to have bi'ibed the governor of a place to 
surrender it, by promising they would leave in his unchallenged 
possession the military chest of the garrison, so the French in all 
cases held out to the populace the plunder of their omi nobles, 
as an inducement for them to favour, at least not to oppose, the 
invasion of their country. Thus their armies were always pre- 
coded by their ])rinciplcs. A party favourable to France, and 
listening with delight to the doctrines of liberty and equality, 
was formed in the bosom of each neighbouring state, so that the 
power of the invaded nation was crushed, and its spirit quenched, 
under a sense of internal discontent and discord. The French 
were often received at once as conquerors and deliverers by the 
countries they invaded ; and in almost all cases, the governments 
on which they made war were obliged to trust exclusively to such 
regular forces as they could bring into the field, being deprived 
of the inappreciable advantage of general zeal among their sub- 
jects in their behalf. It was not long ere the inhabitants of those 
deceived countries found that the fruits of the misnamed tree of 
liberty resembled those said to grow by the Dead Sea — fair and 
goodly to the eye, but to the taste all filth and bitterness. 


arc now to close our review of the French Revolution, the 
fall <'f Robespierre being the era at Avhieh its terrors began to 
ebb and i*eccde, nor did they ever ag.ain rise to the same height. 
If we look I'ack at tlic whole progress of the change, from the 
riinvoeation of the States-Gcncral to the 9th Thermidor, as the 
era of that manV overthrow w.as called, the eye in vain seeks for 
nnv I'oiut .at which oven a ]>rob.ability existed of establishing a 
Ko'id or permanent government. The three successive constitu- 
tions of 1791, 1792, and 179.a, the successive work of Constitu- 
tiona!i‘-t<, (lisxindisis, and J.aenbins, possessed no more power to 
Imilt or arrest th(> force of the revolutionary impulse, than a 
br.unble or brier to stop tin; progress of a rock rushing down 
frtnii a pm'ij'iet'. Though ratified and sworn to, with every cir- 
oum-Uinro which could add solemnitv to llie obligation, each re- 
m.ain-'d, )!! suco<-srion, a drad letter.’ France, in 1795 and 179G, 
was then-fore a nation without either a regular constitution, or a 
ropitar .".dmini'tratmu t governed by the remnant of an Assem- 
bly evil ed a CA'incnljon, who contiimcd sitting, merely lx;causo 
the fcand them in possession of their scats, and who admi- 
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nistercd the government through the medium of Provisional Com- 
mittees "With whose dictates complied implicitly, and who 
really directed all tlungs, though in the Convention’s name 

In the meantime, and since those strange scenes had com- 
menced, France had lost her King and nobles, her church and 


expected 

‘ ' ' " \y to each other, — This 

seems to be temporary 
, and especially after the 

change was approach- 
ing Those who had achieved that worL, did not hold on any 
terms of seeunty (he temporary poner which it had procured 
them They rather retained their inflaence by means of the 
jealousy of two extreme parties, than from any confidence re- 
posed 111 themselves. Those who had suffered so deeply under 
the rule of the revolutionary go%erDment, must have looked 
with suspicion on the ThermidonensasregularJacobiiis, wholiad 
shared all the excesses of the period of Terror, and now employed 
their power in protecting tJie perpetrators. On the other hand, 
those of the Re>olutionists wlio yet continued m the bond of 
Jacobin fraternity, could not forgive Talhen and Barras the 
silencing the Jacobin Clubs, (he exiling Collot d’Herbois and 
Billaud Varennes, putting to death many other patriots, and 
totally crushing the system of revolutionary government In 
fact, if the thoroughbred Revolutionists still endured the domina 
tion of Talhen and Barras, jt was only because it shielded them 
from the reaction, or retributive measures threatened by the mo- 


tionists be permitted by Heaven, in its continued > engeance, to 
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nisli upon tlic stage 1 Would the supreme power become the prize 
of some soldier as daring as Ccesar, or some intriguing statesman 
asarlfid as Octavius 1 Would France succumb beneath a Cromwell 
or a hlonk, or again he ruled by a cabal of hackneyed statesmen, 
or an Institute of Theoretical Philosophy, or an anarchical Club 
of Jacobins 1 These were I’eflcctions which occupied almost all 
bosoms. But the hand of Fate was on the curtain, and about to 
bring the scene to light. 


f.:;d or volumh riusr. 


• t T • ; r' » vT rr. f v v m : ’Jr?:* ^ v v f 
r i r,A<T t suivr. 
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upon resorting to their onlinaiy place of meeting, found it full of 
worlmcn, and guarded bj aoldiers. This led to one of the most 
extraordinary acenes of the RcTolntion. 

The reprc^nta'nes of the nation, thus expelled by armed 
guards from their proper place of assemblage, found refuge m a 
comtron Tennts-eourt, wh'lc a thunder-storm, emblem of the mo- 
ral Urojicst which raged on the earth, poured down iu terrors 
from tlie heavens. It w as thus tliat, exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, and witli the »n.tehed accommothitions whlcii 
sue’i a p'ace afforded, the members of Assembly took, and attest- 
ed by their re«i>ecu\c signatures, a solemn oath, “to continue 
the r utlirgs until tl e const tution of the kingdom, and the rege- 
Rer*!*! in of the public ordir, should tc cstablushed on a solid 
laa.- " * Tlie secno was of a kind to make the dccpf.t impres- 
sion both on the ac'ursard the spectators, although, looking naek 
at the (listanec of so many trant, we are tempted to ask, at what 
period the fsatiotial As.-eTnbiy would Itave been dissolTcd, had 
thiy adhen'd literally to tl eir etlebratnl oath I Hut the conduct 
of the coTerainent was, m every rtspect, worthy of censure. The 

f nibaliLty of this utmordmry ceeurrenee might easily hate 
«en finv»een. If mere want of consideration gave n«o to it, l! o 
King's rmni«ten wcrerncetctil^ably fartlcssj if the closing uf tlie 
liall, and su«ptndirigof the sittings of the As«etnlly,sra.s iutenilcl 
by way of expenmerl upon ita temper and Mtienec, it was an 
art of m.xdtie-s e<;i.al to tl at of imtating an alreaily cxaspcraUxl 
i >n Ho tins, however, as it may, the eondiict of the court had 
tloworst p<>-ihh} oTert on tUe|ubhc mind, and prepared them 
to VKW with dushke an ! suspicion all prepo-itioiis emanating fmin 
ties tl fe''o; while tl e nugramnioQs finnnr*is and unanimity of 
llio \wrfnl ly »eeine,l tliat of men determined to underg > martyr- 
dm, raih'T than dwrt tie ascx-rtcjn of tliiur own rights, and 
tl of tb'* jeojle, 

•\t t!i« lluyal r (ling, which took place three ilays afti r the vow 
I f the Tcnnis.C*«*i.rt, a p Un was pr«|->ed by the King, offering 
such ssruniy f <r tlie I l-erty of the subject, as wnuM, a year be- 
f re, ! ave ls>eti rreciTnl with grateful rapture; but it was tin* 
rnl-appy fate ef I/wjis \\ I nenber to recedo nor ad ranee at the 



Js^er «( taxs'i n, sni t’le nght <f I'orTowing tvmer, rxerpt to a 
in^ g ester*, wi*' sit a'^s-rt rf die '•Uls^licnvTsl ; I e (nvi’r.l 
i}« Awtrlly ts f -rri apian f t rrmUtirg li’tret il< i.f.snl 
J iJ .. frre.1 wt *f tlie iLljn-t ; he p rwrlr.l 

f ^ tSi? L'vrtv tf li e t,cr»si^l.tjL C-i*. w.l|J.^il. V 
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that some check should he placed upon i(s license ; and he remit- 
ted to the States, as the pn.'iper authority, the abolition of the 
^abellc,'' and other unequal or oppressive t.axes. 

But all these boons availed nothing, and seemed, to the people 
and their representatives, but a tardy and ungracious mode of re- 
signing rights which the crown had long usurped, and only now 
restored when they wore on the point of being wi'ested from its 
gi-ipc. In addition to this, ofTence was taken at the tone and 
terms adopted in the royal address. The members of the -As- 
semblj' conceived, that the expression of the royal will w.as brought 
forward in too imperative a form. They were offended that the 
King should have recommended the exclusion of spectators from 
the sittings of the Assembly ; and much displeasure was occ.asion- 
cd by his declaring, thus late, their deliberations and decrees on 
the subject of taxes illegal. But the discontent was .summed up 
and raised to the height by the concluding ai-ticlc of the royal 
address, in which, notwithstanding their late declaratious, and oath 
not to brc.ak up their sittings until they had completed a constitu- 
tion for France, the King presumed, by his owii sole authority, to 
dissolve the estates.- To conclude. Keeker, upon whom alone 
among the ministers the popular party reposed confidence, had 
absented himself from the Royal Sitting, and thereby intimated 
his discontent with the scheme proposed.-'’ 

This plan of a constitutional reformation was received with 
groat applause by the Clergy and the Nobles, while the Third 
Estate listened in sullen silence. They knew little of the human 
mind, who supposed that the display of prerogative, which had 
been so often successfully resisted, could infiuonce such ’a body, 
or induce them to descend from the station of power which they 
had gained, and to render themselves ridiculous by rescinding 
the vow which they had so lately taken. 

The King having, by his own proper authority, dissolved the 
Assembly, left the hall, followed by the Nobles and part of the 
Clergy ; but the remaining members, hitherto silent and sullen, 
immediately resumed their sitting. The King, supposing him 
resolute to assert the prerogative which his own voice had but just 
claimed, had no alternative but that of expelling them by force, 
and thus supporting his order for dissolution of the Assembly ; 
but, always halting between two opinions, Louis employed no 
rougher means of removing them than a gentle summons to dis- 
perse, intimated by the royal master of ceremonies. To this offi- 
cer, not certainly the most formidable satellite of arbitrary power, 
Mirabeau replied with energetic determination , — “ Slave ! return 

J The govemment monopoly of Balt, under the name of the gabeilc, was main- 
tained over about two-thirds of the kingdom. 

- Mignet, tom. i., p. 43. 

3 “ The evening before, he had tendered his resignation, which was not 
accepted, as the measures adopted by the court were not such as-he thordUEhlv 
approved.”— Lacketelle, tom. vii., p. 47. 



